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AN UNCLERICAL SERMON. 

"Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate." — Enid. 

AN Unclerical Sermon is common enough as an article, 
and men have called it variously, but the name has a 
dubious look on the surface. It needs some definition to 
give it a respectable place among commodities or the dis- 
creet will look at it askance and the hasty call it a non- 
descript monstrosity, a fossil waiting to be classified, or 
an unnatural alliance between Evangelist and Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman. A Layman in Canonicals will disport himself 
not wisely nor too well, was the opinion of Herr Teufels- 
dr5ckh of Weisnichtwo, Professor of Things in General 
and Propounder of the renowned Clothes Philosophy, 
but the Professor was a volcanic, unaccountable sort of a 
man and played so many antics with other people's vest- 
ments as well as the contents of his own dusty waist-coat 
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that things took on curious and not always reliable pro- 
portions with him. At any rate he preached unclerical ser- 
mons himself, not without effect, and I would rather have 
the support of his practice than his theory. An Unclerical 
Sermon, then, for our use will mean a sermon in form and 
proper purpose lacking all claim to supernatural authority 
and pleading its right to exist from the lack of any objec- 
tion to it. 

Do you ever watch a crowd ? I mean with some feel- 
ing and thoughtf ulness, not looking as for a face you know 
or in any common-place interest but as you listen to music, 
the march of chords and long strains of intertwisted 
sound. A street full of people is like a symphony to me 
if I can shut out the sound of their feet, for sometimes they 
crowd along like a Wagner crescendo and then dwindle 
down to a thin fairy melody or stretch away in a long, slow 
swell. The faces weave in and out and the music is 
always more or less troubled but there seems to be a theme 
somewhere, a great, endless meaning hidden away, that 
you see as through a glass very darkly and like voices in 
the wind and faces in the water. But this street sym- 
phony can be taken in separate notes and still be music for 
each is a full humanity. What strange, enormous music 
may a composer make who has men and women for his 
notes, and each note is a song by itself with a thousand 
shades of harmony, and discord too, full of all wildness and 
horror. The use of discords is the climax of composition, 
musicians say, and skillful indeed must he be who will 
use them to final orchestral effect, and bring the myriad 
strings of the universe into concordance, and this thing 
have prophets prophesied, and preachers preached, and a 
thousand hearts fondly believed ; some there have been 
who have caught snatches of the music, written it in books 
and wrought on stone and canvas, or woven it into their 
lives, and some again have thought they had discovered 
the universal theme and interpeted the meaning, hav- 
ing certainly but an atomic idea of it, for each is but 
as one performer in a millionfold orchestra and cannot in 
any way follow the large rush of the music through the 
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countless jangling instruments around him, neither does 
the passer in the street find it easy to see that he is doing 
anything but going to his place of business. ** Turn, 
Fortune, turn thy wheel," said Enid in her song, " above 
the staring crowd;*' which to be sure stares mostly at 
the pavement and strives continually to keep Fortune's 
wheel in its individual vest pocket. But Enid was a type 
of uncorrupted nature, still in spiritual infancy with heaven 
lying about her, heaven meaning possibly not the same to 
her as to Wordsworth, and Fortune and her wheel, as truly 
a part of it as ever saint or apostle to fasting hermit. 

Our text is Fortune and the crowd, which Enid sang of 
in " the many cobwebbed hall ;" a great song of dauntless- 
ness and a little maid *' in faded silk ** with the spirit of 
Childe Roland, the spirit which is ever in the world crop- 
ping up in strange places and by it are the great deeds of 
duty done. Yet not many of us I fancy feel at all moments 
" masters of our fates," or will feel so a few years from 
now ; Enid*s song will seem an empty boast if not a 
mockery, ** thy wheel and thee " too stern and active 
factors for kind indifference, and Messer Nello's philoso- 
phy not consoling to anyone but an artist in chins, to 
which calling a college education has no direct affiance. 

And yet is there any calling in life in which education may 
not have its voice ? Does not Fortune's wheel move every- 
where, through all sorts and conditions of men, all high- 
roads and bypaths of existence ? And is not this singular 
four years of ours a miniature of the generations ? Does 
not the man of four score years spend his first score, his 
Freshman year, in getting his footing for the other three, 
his second in labor according to rule and line, his third in 
labor still and the reaping the rewards of it, and his fourth 
in more sober thoughts of what may happen to him when 
he graduates from this many departmented University, 
called the World, to meet with some strange new side of For- 
tune's wheel? Does he not regret his lost opportunities 
and reflect on that which he has done as a very little thing ? 
Our's is a four year's dress rehearsal for a four-score play, 
a little guide book of experience, it may be, to point out. 
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in a general way, in what circles, epicycles and ellipses 
this excentric wheel of Fortune's may run though failing, 
we sadly admit, to show the hard material of some of its 
construction, a thing to be learned necessarily thereafter 
by concussion with the spokes. 

But this guide book is no printed volume nor given 
with the diploma, rather is it written by our own hands 
and we may go away with its pages blank or in written 
with many outlandish directions. Herein we are masters 
of our fates and no laws, rules or regulations, bind us but 
the great law of Nature, that a man must abide by his 
choices nor can ever squirm out and be forgiven. For 
this reason he must have an object and expect no more 
than the attainment of it, nor look at his life in a vague, 
imbecile way, for all things are easy through the mist of the 
imagination. Let a man look at college methods and 
curriculums as he will, hold what duty or purpose seems 
good to him, there is one duty always, the fulfillment of 
a purpose. 

We have wandered from Enid and her song. Perhaps 
the Professor was right and the layman has only succeeded 
in getting tangled in his robes and preaching truisms in 
motley garb. Yet is a truism a truth after all only people 
have grown tired of it. Every man to his own ways and 
judgments is another truism, but if he can write Enid's 
song on the title page of his experience, he will do well 
indeed. ** With that wild wheel we go not up or down." 

Arthur W^ Cotton. 
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AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 

THIS country is so often accused of being hopelessly 
new, that we usually admit the charge without 
question, but perhaps if we would only look, we might 
find that there is something to be said on the other side. 
Two or three centuries cannot, it is true, leave behind as 
many traces as two or three thousand years have done in 
other lands, but two or three centuries of habitation with 
little change and little progress must give some of the 
characteristics of age to a place as conservative as a little 
New England town. In a large city age means simply 
growth and metamorphosis, — one generation doing busi- 
ness where the former generation lived, and living in close 
built blocks where the former saw green fields, — but in a 
village where the limits have hardly changed since the 
first settlement, age really means antiquity. To such a 
village I would take you now, a short hour's journey from 
our own elms. You will say at first sight there is nothing 
you have not often "seen before, only a large green with 
the omnipresent soldier's monument, and surrounded by 
the usual commonplace churches and houses, gradually 
growing more scattered the farther you go, in fact, there 
is nothing here worth coming to see. 

Come into the town'clerk's office, however, and look at 
the records with me a few moments. They have been 
well preserved and are all here from the beginning. Here 
is the book in which are enrolled the "freemen of the 
town," the legal voters. Open it at one end, and you will 
see some names which have just appeared in the last Tri- 
ennial, then look at the beginning, and there is the enroll- 
ment of the original planters. Anno Domini, 1640. One 
book has been sufficient for all that time, a fact which gives 
an idea as to the population. Here, too, is the constitution 
of the town, for it was settled directly from England, and 
for four years was an independent nation, with the most 
complete written constitution in the world. At least, so has 
said a president of Yale College, and you must take his 
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word for it. So deeply inbred was this feeling of independ- 
ence, that in much later years questions of national policy 
were debated in town meeting, and positive instructions 
concerning them given to the town*s representatives. 

Now go into some of the houses, which look, perhaps, 
as though they had stood fifty years or so, and find out 
how old they really are. Here is one, marked by the 
largest elm in town, which stands in front of it. You will 
find the old people who live in it proud of their home, and 
glad to tell you all they know of its history. The house is 
about one hundred and fifty years old, and is built in the 
typical style of the time, a great chimney in the center, 
the rooms low-ceiled and small, and a little square hall in 
front, with the stairs running sideways, starting right 
opposite the door. Almost nothing in the house is less 
than a century old, and you feel that there has hardly been 
a change made in all those years. Look first at the treas- 
ure of the household, a solid mahogany sideboard, four or 
five feet high, and about six feet in length, strangely inlaid, 
and curiously arranged with all sorts of odd closets and 
drawers. If it could be bought, it would have gone long 
ago to ornament some fine residence, but nowhere would 
it feel quite so at home as in this quaint New England 
parlor, where it has stood at least ever since the United 
States became a nation. 

Out on the back porch of this heuse stands something, 
the use of which the present inhabitants hardly know, — a 
great piece of tree trunk hewn and hollowed out by hand, 
making a sort of barrel, about three feet high and eighteen 
inches in diameter. Whether this was used for pounding 
corn, or holding water, or what, is hard to say, but what- 
ever its purpose, a people that could make up for the lack 
of tinners and coopers by such expedients, must have had 
res(3urces within themselves for almost any emergency. 
Another relic that has found its way to this porch is a little 
globe, the figures upon which have been almost obliterated 
by age, though you can still faintly see Florida jutting 
southward, a great square block, and Louisiana spreading 
over all the south of the continent. 
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Coming back into the house again, you are shown all 
sorts of smaller articles ; old English china, heavy round 
iron-rimmed spectacles, which must have required mighty 
noses for their support, and a strange-shaped glass decanter, 
which was buried with other property in the woods behind 
the house, when the red-coats where ravaging along Long 
. Island Sound, and all the coast villages were almost in a 
state of siege. There is a great hole in one side of the 
glass, for the pigs ran wild at that time, rooted up the 
buried stores, and proved more destructive than the British 
foe. An unromantic tale, perhaps, but true. Then there 
are articles of dress, among them a riding habit and the 
hat that accompanied it, the latter made of soft green felt, 
in very much the shape of the modern high hat, and prob- 
ably once ornamented with sweeping ostrich feathers. On 
the mantle stand two miniatures ; one of the maiden who 
wore the riding-hat, here arrayed in a bonnet of the wide- 
spreading kind, with flowers inside the brim, the other of 
the youth who won her for his bride. Did they take their 
wedding jaunt, you wonder, on a saddle and pillion, such 
as still can be found in some of the old barn-lofts, or was 
the one-horse shay called into use instead ? Perhaps it was 
the former, and the bride wore the green riding-hat, and 
that is why it is still preserved for you to wonder about. 
But if you begin to imagine histories for everything you 
will never get away, for here is an Indian hatchet, hewn 
into good shape out of stone, which carries you back to 
the days when the Pilgrims had not begun their pilgrim- 
age, and when Plymouth Rock could claim no higher 
honor than any other boulder on the New England coast. 
If this axe could tell tales, perhaps a good deal of our early 
history might have to be rewritten. 

Such is one of the houses of this ancient town, and there 
are many more like it, built often with stone chimneys, for 
at first bricks had to be brought from over the sea ; with 
great ovens in the chimneys big enough to hold a whole 
stove ; and with such tough old oak timbers in their walls, 
that when a new house next to one of them burned down, 
the good beams only smoked and charred a little, but did 
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not catch. One more house in particular you must yet see, 
one somewhat different from the rest. This is built all of 
stone, with the chimney at one end, almost as large as the 
house itself. A recent remodeling has taken away many 
marks of age, and all signs of decrepitude, but the people 
will tell you, and there is no great reason for doubt, that 
this is the oldest dwelling-house in the United States. At 
all events they can prove their claim back to 1639, and it 
will be a far cry to find anything to outrank that. Only a 
few years ago there were still left the loopholes which had 
been made to fire through at the " bloudy savages," and 
even the remodeling could not take away the massive 
thickness of the walls or the proportions of the chimney. 
The stone was quarried near at hand, and used unsparingly, 
for the house was to serve, in time of war, as a stronghold 
for the entire settlement. 

The first wedding in the colony was celebrated here, 
and, so simple were those days, the supper consisted of 
pork and peas. It is said that the Indians gathered from 
all the country round, and looked on at the ceremony with 
wonder. It would be interesting to know what were their 
impressions of this their first sight of the doings of civilized 
society. It was a notable wedding indeed, for the assistant 
minister married the minister's daughter, so that it repre- 
sented the highest rank of the aristocracy of the time and 
place. For when church and town organization were 
identical, as was actually the case here, it was natural 
enough for the clergy to be the ruling element. 

The town's history is as honorable as the houses are old, 
and if you care to listen, you may hear of how it hid the 
** Three Judges," and see the cellar in which they lay ; how 
how it kept its charter in the dark days of Andros ; how- 
it did its duty in the revolution, brave women as well as 
men doing their share in its defence ; and how it prospered 
in peace, and produced the poet whose verses won the 
sympathy of the nation for Bozzaris and the Greeks. But 
the tale is long, and if you linger, you may yourself fall 
under the spell of the place, which you must needs feel, 
when you see families living on the same home-lots that 
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were granted to their forefathers, some ten generations 
back. Any place that can keep a family on one spot for 
two centuries and a half must be hard to leave, and it 
takes all one's resolution to abandon this restful calm and 
quiet, and return to that busy, careless, hurrying world, 
which knows not of grandfathers, and cares for little but 
*• to tell or to hear some new thing." 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, 
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APOLOGY. 

» 

TO R. W. E. 

! singer, as I read your lay, 

In sweet commune of tongue and pen, 

1 see you on your lonely way 

To fetch the Wood-God's word to men. 

And as you follow far and long 

The throstle to his dim retreat, 
Drawn by a thread 0/ shining song 

To where the heavens and hilltops meet, 

And pausing now to take the shock 

Of winds among the mighty trees, 
That mimic thunder, or that mock 

.The surging reaches of the seas, 

I follow still, I follow still 

Your sweet commune of tongue and pen — 
The struggle of a poet's will 

To fetch the Wood-God's word to men. 

O ! Orpheus, bring me all-in-all. 

Of grove and mountain in thy train, 
Of magic music, and I'll call 

Yon Burnam Wood this Dunsinane. 

Canst thou pluck the mystery 
From the hearts of wind-kissed flowers ? 

Canst thou paint the history 
Of the thrush's widowed hours ? 

Never unto man was given 

Gifts of God's divinest mood. 
Thou wouldst pluck him out of heaven. 

Why not take us to the wood ? 

Hubert Wetmore Wells. 

2 
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LINES OF GROWTH. 

TO attempt to prophesy very much of the future is 
generally a hazardous and idle task. Nor is the 
writer anxious to be classed as one of those who are con- 
tinually crying new reforms ; who, goaded by the present 
imperfections, proceed to construct an ideal system which 
they then proclaim as the one necessary order of things, 
calling upon each one of us to take the parts assigned us 
and the world will all go well. The mere fact that any- 
thing exists, while by no means a proof, of its excellence, 
is at least a caution against the attempt too hastily to re- 
move it. For, since every event must have its cause, it 
follows that each thing is a part of a larger whole, and 
can change only as the other changes. Our reformers 
and agitators are too little apt to remember this, and in- 
stead of laying their axe at the root, instead of striking at 
the beating heart, the centre of life where alone the evil 
is to be overcome, they but lop the hydra's heads, which 
grow ever afresh. The evils which beset society lie 
deeper than the law — we cannot legislate men into mor- 
ality, into temperance, into wisdom, into wealth. The 
individual man is the final factor, and in his heart must 
the change be made. 

So in our college world, the influences by which we are 
moved, the conditions under which we live, are not be 
altered and mended at the notion of each apostle of a new 
dispensation, just as they were not and could not be 
called into being by the fiat or regulations of any man or 
set of men. Such an institution as ours continues and 
developes and exercise its power by virtue of its inherent 
forces. It is — to use a class-room simile — like the whirl- 
pool, made up of ever changing globules of water, yet 
retaining always its definite form as it subjects to its 
action the passing stream. Not more intangible nor more 
real is the one than the other. Every detail of our lives 
is governed by this power, and with a quick appreciation 
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of its value we cling most closely to its minutest embodi- 
ments, holding sacred its slightest customs beqause we 
feel instinctively that its creative force has found expres- 
sion everywhere, and fearing to lose any part of that 
which we hold in trust to transmit unaltered to our suc- 
cessors. Where else but at Yale would the proposed re- 
moval of the fence from a comer of the campus have 
raised an outcry like that of something over a year ago ? 
Where else would the Senior bow not seem out of place ? 
So when each opening year comes round we look to see 
the Seniors with their hoops and marbles, and in the 
spring we watch the same class enjoy that most demo- 
cratic and distinctively Yale game the mention of whose 
name would ill comport with that traditional Lit. style so 
well known in these pages. We are in all things conserva- 
tive and no amount of criticism will induce us to change 
the good old ways when once we have been initiated into 
them. 

It is not the aim, then, of the present article to sound a 
Philippic against college manners of the present day, 
since the writer distinctly recognizes that they are deeply 
and intimately connected with the freedom, the democracy, 
and the good-fellowship of Yale college life. Moreover 
it is our boast that Yale is peculiarly a national institution 
in spirit and in constituency, and it would not be difficult 
to discover in most of our customs some connection with 
those characteristics which differentiate an American from 
the people of other countries. But if it should be that 
we can discern in our nation at the present day the germs 
of near changes, if we find that development has been 
taking place, and seems still more likely to take place, 
along certain evident paths — ^then it is that following out 
these lines of growth, as they seem to us, we may come 
upon that which will enable us more understandingly to 
watch what is taking place, and perhaps cause us to with- 
hold our opposition to the desirable no less than inevitable. 

We talk a great deal nowadays of the law of supply and 
demand, but not always with an appreciation of its full 
meaning. According to it return is made to each one in 
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exact proportion as he is useful to his age. Hence it has 
a deep ethical significance, although very far from furnish- 
ing an exact ethical criterion, for the age may demand 
unworthy and ignoble things. But great works are in 
general accomplished only as they take hold on and 
find their inspiration in this Zeitgeist^ or in what is noble 
and enduring in it. This is the inexorable square and level 
which will be put to our wall as we work, to test whether 
it be laid true or no, and if not, then is our work vain and 
without reward. If our college is not to sink to a position 
of a local institution merely she must move forward with 
the age, ready to supply its demands. 

To grasp the meaning of an age gone by, when we may 
study it in its entirety and in its relation to what went be- 
fore and after is a comparatively easy matter ; to discover 
the full significance of the times now making would demand 
more than a prophet's powers. The present period, too, is 
one of perhaps unusual difficulty because of its many-sided 
diversity, and because it embraces in a remarkable degree, 
and appropriates to itself, all that has come down to us in 
man's history. No one mastering force in art, in literature, 
in politics, can be descried ; all is dust and turmoil ; men 
run hither and thither like ants, and no one leads. One 
thing, at least, seems certain : a great struggle is at hand 
for the possession of the fruits of the industrial period 
upon which we are entered. That our material resources 
are enormously increased is indubitable. That the indi- 
vidual man is any happier than he was before is not so 
certain. Are we to follow in the track of nations gone be- 
fore, to whom wealth and luxury have been as Pandora's 
jar, a gift of evils resulting in final downfall ? Rather will 
we hope that the other side will win the day, that our 
wealth will be employed to amplify and elevate life, to 
refine without enervating and embellish without corrupt- 
ing ; when ostentation shall not pass for elegance, and 
money shall fail to hide grossness and vulgarity. At any 
rate the simplicity of our fathers has already passed away. 
Our rising walls of chiselled stone stand an impressive 
contrast to the homeliness of the modest old brick row. 
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All ages and arts are laid under tribute, and under the 
concentrated fire drawn down upon our narrow focus, it 
would not be surprising if we should warm to splendid 
achievements. If uncommon ugliness is sometimes seen 
about us, so too is it possible for us to find and know the 
best and noblest that man has wrought, since all is acces- 
sible. 

It is no uncommon thing for us to hear it said that one 
may learn manners at Harvard, as manliness at Yale. If 
there is great praise in that sentence for us, there is also a 
rebuke. For surely gentle breeding, courtesy, and rever- 
ence are no lessening of manliness. It is in aesthetic cul- 
ture that we are especially lacking here. How many 
undergraduates have ever made any attempt to make use 
of the presence of the Art School on the campus ? How 
pitifully few were the number to take advantage of the 
remarkably cheap special rates offered to students for the 
series of concerts by the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra 
last winter — the finest orchestra in the country. It is a 
severe arraignment of our good taste that such things 
should be so. These things are not of little account. Let 
him who thinks they are once attempt to develop any sat- 
isfying philosophical explanation of a fundamental separa- 
tion between the good and the beautiful, and if he succeeds 
philosophy will indeed owe him a debt. 

If we are not misleading ourselves, then, we may expect 
to see our college change, under the influence of increas- 
ing wealth, in the direction of greater refinement, greater 
culture, greater attention paid to the arts ; a stronger 
sense of personal dignity and a humor not quite so gro- 
tesque. Then we may hope to see a campus not of trodden 
earth like a grammar school* yard, but green with the 
beauty of the fields, because men will care enough for that 
beauty not to destroy it. Then our eating clubs may 
become somewhat less boisterous and our conduct alto- 
gether governed by the ordinary rules that obtain among 
gentlemen. Then it may even be that we shall contain 
ourselves somewhere within the bounds of seemliness 
should a stray dog chance to appear at our chapel service. 
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So may our walls of enduring stone rise richly carven on 
every side, made beautiful with all the art of man and 
stored with the riches of the ages, and our paths be sol- 
emnized and glorified by the enduring memories of the 
past, as the treasure of the years is heaped upon us. 

Herbert A, Smith. 
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UNDER THE MAPLES. 

How dark the maple avenue I pace, 
And hear the night wind interlace 
The branches and the sand slip round 
My footsteps with soft rushing sound ! 
Above, a narrow lane of stars 
Leads down to where the planet Mars 
Hangs red, and under him 
A bulge of woods lies cool and dim. 
The pathwaj's of the night all lead. 

Or seem to lead at least, 

To that wild beacon in the east ; 
As to another star of different light indeed. 

When our worn age was new, 
And the calm Magi followed through the sands 
Of the waste desert lands 

The Hebrew pilgrims knew. 
And strangely now there rise across my mind. 

As the tide rises when the moon is full 

And the old ocean wonderful, 
Far different scenes that hear the selfsame wind 

Through the dusk maples croon. 

And the same stars look down, and the same slender moon. 
Indeed I seem 
None other than the portion of a dream ; 

These stars, these shadows, all the scented night, 
Things which some widebrowed spirit dreams. 
While the long twilight streams 

Before his solemn sight ; 
The things to us so real, 
The flow of many rivers and the peal 
Of thunder on the mountains, nay, all life 
And all the wide- world restlessness and strife, 
Only a fancy that began 
Before the stars in their grand order ran. 
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So wonderful it seems that life moves on, 
And round us flows the glory of the sun, 

As long ago in places where 
The Halicarnassian wandered with bis curious eyes 
On Egypt's mysteries, 

And Babylonian gardens of the air, 
That all the sequent days we held our own 

Have slipped away, and are 
Even less than this faint vapor of the moon. 
O stern pursuing Past ! 
Into whose bosom vast 

The Present plunges like a falling star ! 
What wonder when we drift beneath thy feet, 
Like dry leaves when the winds of autumn meet ; 
What wonder if we seem 
Only a spirit's dream ? 

Not for a little thing was this night made ; 
Surely in other hearts than mine 
Its mystery divine 

Hath stirred some hidden reverence from the shade. 
Perhaps someone in silence by the sea, ^ 

Hearing the wind its vast wings quietly 
Spread to the faded borders of the skies. 
Feels the night's soft surprise. 
Her moonbeams and her myriad eyes 

Rest dreamily upon him as on me. 
No night birds here make murmurs in the trees. 
No solitary note 
Tells of dark nested ease ; 

And midnight passes with no sound but the uncertain breeze 
In waning and increase. 
The moon, so long on Magic seas afloat, 
Mooreth at last her dipping boat 

Beneath the under-shadow of the world. 
There in some port remote 

Her phantom sails, and filmy ropes are furled. 

And silver clouds about her rudder curled. 

Arthur Willis Colton. 
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AN EGOTISTICAL TALK ON PENATES. 

AN article by Mr. Martin in the August Scribner's set nie 
thinking on this subject, and the chains of thoughts 
and fancies that have swung out from this as central link 
and the advantages I have here for telling them now set 
me writing on it. Great men think it not beneath them to 
tell of their boyish doings and boyish standards and ways 
of thinking — even their boyish games and pranks. I, 
Robert Putnam, mean to tell of mine. It will be urged 
that many whims are forgiven great or old men and that 
autobiography will be presumptuous in me who am not 
yet a man at all. Admitted, but I answer that my position, 
standing where 1 do, on the threshold of manhood and 
looking back into boy's land and forward into man's land, 
holds strong points of vantage. So I purpose to repeople 
the town of Surrey where I was born and passed the first 
eight years of life, and play high-handed tyrant within its 
boundaries, making the old grist mill hum like mad, freez- 
ing its streams all at my pleasure, even if I so will it 
tampering with the evening mail, that all-absorbing event 
of the day, where men found in the waiting crowd at the 
stuffy post office the advantages of gossip and congeniality, 
envy and pride, that city folks find in clubs and operas. 

Let me state at the outset that I have not the wit of 
Mr. Martin to twist a thread of story like his that I may 
string my whims upon, nor his age to give wisdom and 
lustres, nor his skill in handling the material, my present 
fear being that these pages will bristle with the Ts of 
particular statements and the one's and you's of generali- 
ties drawn therefrom, that are so commonly met with in 
reminiscing. Yet I persist in my intention of gossiping 
about boyhood, principally mine, and I will set along the 
hearth in as orderly a row as possible some of my Penates, 
for the true Penates that we worship and move with us 
from home to home are dear scenes, idolized and set up 
in nitches of the heart. 
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Surrey rested on the west bank of a handsome river in 
our North Atlantic coast, and had been disappointed early 
in life. These two statements circle its quiet history. In 
the last years of the last century its pioneers had dragged 
their boats ashore on the sands below Skinner's Point, and 
judging they had reached headwaters here. built their 
town. But while their ships were coming and going, 
carrying out lumber, bringing silks and rum and molasses, 
an enterprising chit of a town was growing five miles fur- 
ther up the river and five miles nearer the pine woods. 
So the headship of the river moved up the Penguay River 
with the ships, and Brompton waxed great and prosperous, 
leaving to its older rival green fields and respectability, 
but little business. In my time had come resignation and 
with it a crop of if's dangerous to enterprise. " If grand- 
father had done so and so, I should be — " who knows, a 
high grandee in Spanish castles ? However, they brought 
leisure and peace, and the click-click of the mowing- 
machine on the uplands in July came to make a drowsy, 
comfortable note to the boy deep in the meadow, hunting 
strawberries. The countryside running back from high 
river blufifs was badly broken by hills and sharp slopes, 
and toward the north was sparsely wooded. Yards within 
the town were kept green and orderly ; while on the out- 
skirts garden and orchard ran their own way, and there 
was family feud and continual warfare between the firs and 
the potatoes, tiny firs pushing up steadily each year far- 
ther from the aggressive mother-wood, the potatoes aban- 
doning line after line of their defence. A few distant hills 
added strength to the landscape, but after all the river was 
the life of the old town and had the charm all waters have 
for boys. The course of the Maine coast makes a narrow- 
ing pen for the Atlantic's waters, and so swelling tides rise 
and fall for fifteen feet, leaving high and bare twice a day 
a lonely wharf's tall spiles covered with moss and seaweed 
and barnacles, and, at the full, lapping the old timbers in a 
close embrace that make proud their cheerless hearts, for 
they have little company except the tides and the boys. 
These wharves stretch out into the Penguay like a baby's 

3 
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arms in the dark feeling in a vague way for the warmth 
and cheer of its lost commerce. Into the Penguay at right 
angles ran an Indian stream, Sewadabskook, and at high 
tide there was a great wrestling of waters and many black 
eddies. Nodding elm tops met over the quiet turnpike, 
whispering secrets to the neighbors across the way. This 
turnpike ran to the west, I had been told, "clear off" to 
Boston, and to the east nobody knew how far. I myself 
rather believed to the edge of the earth where I knew there 
was built a high board fence, too high to **shin over," but, 
let us hope, with some kindly knot-hole to apply a curious 
eye to. Beyond that fancy had not wing bold enough to 
bear her; though I learned later that Homer's river 
Oceanus beat against the fence, and there was probably 
little doubt that Alice and the White Rabbit and Mistress 
Mary and that rascal Jack Frost lived somewhere ofiF in 
there. 

The town by a division of departments peculiarly its 
own consisted of two " corners," the Upper and Lower 
Corner, and three " parishes," North and West Parish and 
Poorman's Parish. Of these the Upper Corner was rather 
inclined to feel itself the Mayfair, for its yards were deco- 
rated by wonderful pink shells planted along front walks 
by relicts of sea captains of the former times, and that un- 
doubted mark of aristocracy none of the parishes had. As 
for the Lower Corner, and to tell the truth they were 
rivals dangerously big and new, they had never brought 
up, as we had, a real United States Senator who would 
send down from Washington to favorites packets of seeds 
from the Department of Agriculture bearing marks de- 
lightfully authoritative — this of course within strict party 
lines, for " He don't wear no great coat fer nothin', I kin 
tell you." And besides our champion fighter could " lick " 
their butcher lad, and what argument could be more 
incontrovertible to the boyish mind. Still this judgment 
may be biased, for I admit frankly that my testimony is 
that of a strong partisan of the Upper Corner, and they do 
say that at the Fourth of July games in the next Olympiad 
Thalmides of the Lower Corner won the pantathlum with 
great ease and wore away the olive crown. 
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Such are a few outlines which I hope you will courte- 
ously take as a picture of Surrey. 

Even back in what might be called the Dark Ages of 
my boyhood the forces of good and evil were marshalling 
— I state this for narrative only, not to point morals — and 
as early as I can remember they had been more or less per- 
sonified. The good angel, and I fear that here crept in 
the heresy that the Reward is the end and aim of Happi- 
ness, was usually Santa Claus who had his workshop 
of toys up by the North Pole. He was a peculiar person 
with white beard and prominent belly, as all shilling story 
books will testify in vivid colors, and had an easy way of 
sailing behind his reindeers in mid-air. That seemed 
natural in a man of his attainments but there was a point 
that taxed my believing mind and you shall hear it. 
Early in December we children celebrated rites that for 
importance and sacredness and wonder should be counted 
on our calendar as the Elusinian Mysteries. Headed by 
a drum and accompanied by nervous shouts the procession 
made the rounds of the house, finally stopping before a 
roomy fire-place. Here each of us tossed into the draft a 
carefully prepared list — never a very short one — of articles 
that we delicately hinted would be acceptable at Christ- 
mas, the thoughts of whose near approach would scarcely 
let us sleep of nights. The bolder spirits would shout up 
the chimney. About the whole proceeding there hung an 
air of awful uncertainty that made your knees shaky if 
you thought about it much. Now the question was, how 
those messages ever reached the old gentleman, and let 
me tell you it was a question fraught to the youthful mind 
with doubts and perplexities as heavy as ever bent a pre- 
mier's head. 

The forces of evil were led by a shadowy being, The 
Dark. Sometimes you fancied him with broad black 
wings stretching over the earth, at other times a fire-eyed 
dwarf, lurking in the shade of the next corner ; while on 
more hopeful days he dwindles into the indefinite fear of 
" bears,'* which is rather a fascination than a horror, 
though to be sure you would prefer not to meet him even 
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in that form. In some unaccountable way he was dis- 
tinctly connected with the Brompton dentist. But on a 
winter's night after they had brought the brass warming- 
pan filled with red coals and warmed the icy sheets into a 
Tropic glow, and after they had gone, when every nail and 
bolt in the timbers was snapping with the cold, then the 
monster grew into horrid shapes and I dared not stir for 
•The Dark was standing by my bed. On those nights the 
boy talks volubly trying to detain the old nurse, and begs 
that she "just set the light outside the door." About 
these two, the Gabriel and Satan of our Paradise there 
hovered a host of minor shadowy angels, such as Birth- 
days, Baths, Lucky Hans, that delusive beast the Quangle 
Wangle and the Bright Blue Boss Woss. And whatever 
questions came up of fears to be calmed, doubts to be set-' 
tied or privileges to be gained, there sat the grandmother 
in her arm-chair, truly a High Court of Appeals who 
would cheerfully abrogate all laws of parental discipline. 
Next in order in my boyish cycle was the Age of Dis- 
covery and Adventure, an age when the woods back of 
Smith's pasture were yet unexplored, destined to prove 
as attractive to hardy pioneers and daring spirits, aeiat 
nine, as ever did the Spanish Main to their forefathers three 
centuries ago. Now these woods lay as I said, beyond 
Smith's pasture, and to reach them you climbed two fences 
and crossed a field all gone to weeds and waste. This 
was said to be in charge of the Law, and the Law was a 
stone building with clanging gates up in Portland, where 
men in black dresses walked in and out, at least the other 
boy said it was. That " other boy " was responsible for 
more fables and the excuse for more misdoings than the 
biblical scapegoat. Once arrived after threading your 
way among the straggling outposts there were tem- 
ples and kingdoms all your own : and the mysterious 
crackling and rustling that even a silent wood has and 
that promised beasts stranger than Caesar's Book VI, for 
had any boy ever come to the end of the woods, and what 
might there not be way in the middle — who knows, per- 
haps, a fox. They followed the banks of the Sewadabs- 
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kook as far as the Back Barn, the goal of Sunday walks, 
where in Spring a host of tiny hopping frogs pattered 
across the road under your feet. This barn stood at one 
end of a low meadow. At the other end an elbow of 
undergrowth shoved onto the meadow in a most suspi- 
cious manner, which led you to expect to find in it some 
treacherous Iriquois of Cooper or Robin Hood and Friar 
Tuck, A line of heavier growth striped the next ridge 
and then came the intervale whither you went late in May 
to gather arbutus. Somehow in that intervale even March 
winds were zephyrs, and one particular bank has always 
been the place on which in my mind ''the moonlight 
sleeps " and Wordsworth's daffodils dance, so quiet and 
soft was the air. On a knoll not too far from the road, for 
the best of generals keep open a line of retreat, we would 
"build a camp." We would build it in a still shadow in 
wigwam fashion with a square window in the side and a 
blazed path leading to it: then sit inside the camp and 
listen, and wonder ourselves into thick fears and flight. 
But we always came back. So we grew half in fear and 
half in love with the woods, and there appeared another 
misty god, The Woods. 

I must tell of a mercantile adventure of about this time. 
Through the wood ran a dirty little stream choked with 
leaves and on a ridge by its side rose a line of sugar 
maples. My uncle promised to three of us boys a fabu- 
lous price per quart of syrup ; thereupon we, thinking not 
of coupons and shears but of tin banks bursting with 
countless pennies, tapped the trees, built troughs and 
walked two miles each day, our aching arms carrying 
pails of dripping sap back to the kettles at home. But 
those brimming ten quart pailfulls boiled down to nothing, 
absolutely nothing except a meagre pint which no one 
would touch but myself and I from pride and stubborn- 
ness. Thus we gained " but a pittance '* and much exper- 
ience. Yet what of that when haymows and sawdust 
heaps were waiting out by the bam ? Half choking in the 
dusty hay we traveled our way mole-like through a mo\^ 
until we came to walls. There the hay gave soft and easy 
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digging and we would carve out a vaulted chamber into 
whose dusty air the sunlight sifted through cracks in the 
barn. These were our "antres vast," the flat uneventful 
stretches of the lower mows of hay our " deserts idle," and 
high among the roof beams the swallows built their nests 
and twittered cheerfully. The sawdust heap needed a 
more thoughtful mood for laying miniature railroads and 
bridging yawning chasms in our way across the continent. 
Some seasons there would come a mechanical craze, and 
water-wheels would be stepped in brooks and eaves-spouts, 
running intricate systems of spools in a starch box. Then I 
would pore over pencil plans, which never worked, in the 
light of the evening lamp. School would commence and 
bring with it an interesting scheme of barter, which 
trained big laws of supply and demand to work upon jack- 
knives, marbles, and fish-hooks. Perhaps a V of ducks, 
flying southward, would pass overhead, and seized with 
the hunting fever we set traps for squirrels and wood- 
chucks, most alluring ones I am sure, yet unfruitful. 

The next age was beginning to be one of disillusions. 
Questions of right were forever getting in the way, for 
instance whether it were lawful to pocket those of the 
minister's Bartlett pears that fell this side of the fence, and 
if it were, why wrong to hasten fate a little with a stone. 
At this time in life the greatest trial to a boy of dignity 
and self-respect are ladies of long memories and infrequent 
visits, friends of the family, who immediately on their 
arrival pounce on the children. They remember such 
humiliating points of your former dress, kilt skirts and 
sashes, yellow curls that make you fidget to hear about. 
Yellow curls, forsooth, and kilt skirts, bah ! You have 
now eleven pockets, counting that little one, and are prom- 
ised long trousers on your next birthday. The only con- 
solation a^ter such scenes is to be found in a stout knife 
and whittling, not making anything in particular, but many 
shavings in general ; and I would say that between two 
whittlers there exists a feeling as strong as the boasted 
♦ goodfellowship between smokers. Then, too, at this age 
the boy can no longer act the dictator's part as he used to 
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among the younger children, who have gained from the 
nurse democratic ideas highly prejudicial to the rule of the 
one, and are all for turning out King Robert and estab- 
lishing a commonwealth. If other proofs of the degener- 
acy of these times are lacking, consider this. Where once 
he stood entranced before the flaming Barnum posters 
plastered on the sides of the covered bridge, with their 
impossible acrobats, Asiatic jungles, and a big lion ram- 
pant in a field, or, now he cynically watches his younger 
brother's awe at the same. 

While this age was still young, my father, fortunately 
for my shining pictures, moved away from Surrey, and 
therefore I can now look back on these scenes as in a land 
cut off completely from my older maps and washed by no 

seas of troubles. 

^ * * * * 

And thus Robert Putnam might go on almost indefi- 
nitely touching up the old pictures of his boyhood and 
playing showman with a loving hand, he might double his 
row of penates on the hearth, but he fears vexing the 
" gentle reader," if there be such an one. 

This may all seem to you like the customary country 
newspaper where a set form of regulation stories and 
musty editorials is made to do for several counties, and a 
couple of columns only are left to be filled with local gos- 
sip and new matter, so I may be printing into a frame- 
work of platitudes only a little gossip of my own. But 
that gossip is very dear to me ; listen. When the hush of 
a Sabbath put the summer air to sleep, the boy with an 
imaginative ear could hear the Brompton church bells, 
ringing across five miles of tree tops, leaving a bewitch- 
ingly uncertain tremor in the stillness, and I somehow 
thought of them as hung in heaven's steeples. So these 
memories of the grandmother, and the Penguay, of Santa 
Claus, of The Woods and The Dark ring in my young man's 
ears with the same sacredness and calm joy that trembled 
on a Sabbath in the Bangor bells. 

John Crosby, 
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OPTIMISM. 

It dwells around me like a crown 
Of sunshine in a darksome place, 
The glory of a hidden face 

Smiling from the shadows down. 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all ;" 
Oh should I lose thee, all in all, 
On stormy waters tempest-tossed. 

Half of the need of life were fled, 
And all its joy of leaf and flower ; 
The sunset and the sunrise hour ; 

Gone, departed, vanished, dead. 

The cynic holds his dull belief 
Regardless though about him lies 
The autumn glory of the skies. 

And gold grain ripened in the sheaf. 

But we that linger in the thought 
Of fairer prospects yet to be, 
May cull the lilies on the lea. 

And learn their purpose inward wrought. 

Yet oft, mid reeking human ways, 
Where every contact is a taint, 
And half of speech one long complaint ; 

Where dull, unrestful, sombre days 

Trail their dim shadows down the light, 
And mid-day stares on hate and greed. 
Then hope and every hopeful creed. 

Seem formless phantoms shunning sight. 

The seasons change from bleak to fair. 
And change again from fair to dim. 
And earth now lightens at the rim. 

Now, sightless, cleaves the blackened air. 

But still thy presence half returns 

In spirit, here amid the rows 

Of dingy palaces, and grows 
A living flame that burns and burns. 
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As he who wandering in a wood 

Comes sudden on a tinkling rill, 

And at its music standeth still, 
And finds its lulling cadence good, 

Sometime, when seas may roil between. 

And deserts bound his view about. 

Through inner vision looketh out. 
And sees again the woodland scene. 

So dwells the memory, changing not, 

Of how thy being sudden came 

Athwart my shadows like a flame, 
Forever fixed and unforgot. 

And others have their pomp of state, 

The clumsy food of foolish pride, 

But I, that vision by my side. 
Court not their love, nor fear their hate. 

Content, though noon-tide faileth fast, 
To dwell, though other songs be dumb. 
With thoughts of golden hours to come. 

With hallowed memories of the past. 

/. IV. Broatch. 
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Deforest prize oration. 

By GiFFORD PiNCHOT, New York City. 

LIKE the Puritanism of the sixteenth century, the 
Quakerism of the seventeenth was the result of a 
religious reaction. The Puritans had pushed spirituality 
to an extreme whose inevitable result was a tendency to 
formalism and degeneracy. The Quakers, on the other 
hand* carried the subjective side of religion to a length 
which more than balanced the excessive, objectivism of 
the Puritans. Puritanism, indeed, was a revolt against 
the tyranny of the English Church under Elizabeth and 
James, aggravated by a galling sense of the power of the 
Church of Rome. Elizabeth came to the throne when 
the success of the Reformation on the continent of Europe 
was apparently secure. In England, too, Protestantism 
had become the religion of the established Church. But 
within twenty years the progress of the Reformation 
gradually ceased. Its strength, no longer employed 
against the common enemy, was wasted in persecutions 
and theological disputes until at the death of Elizabeth 
the vast influences of learning, martyrdom, and the power 
of arms were once more erected on the side of the Papacy 
against its younger rival. The temporal power of the new 
faith was alive in England and the Netherlands alone, and 
the Protestant world, looking helplessly on at the triumph 
of an enemy whom it had regarded as overthrown, was 
becoming irritated beyond measure. In this greater issue 
the virulence of sectarian strife in England was for a 
moment lost, but only for a moment. The accession of 
James renewed the conflict which was to make his reign 
one long struggle of royal despotism and episcopal 
tyranny against a Puritan Parliament whose single pur- 
pose was the preservation of civil and religious liberty. 
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Such was the situation in England when George Fox, 
founder of the Quakers, was born to an obscure weaver 
in a little village in Leicestershire. He was a child of six 
when the dissolution of the Parliament of 1629 marked 
the lowest ebb of Protestantism, whether in England or 
ill the world at large. He was a shepherd, absorbed in 
niorbid introspection, while all England was hailing with 
delight the death of Strafford, and was shuddering witn 
horror at the awful cruelties of the Irish Massacre. The 
religious excitement which had so long pervaded the re- 
action was culminating, and theological differences were 
soon to appeal to the arbitration of war. But for Fox the 
interest of earthly warfare was lost in the inward struggles 
of a spiritual conflict. During the years which separated 
the taking of the Covenant from the raising of the New 
Model, and until the capture of King Charles at Holmby 
House, he was wandering up and down the land, driven 
from home by the tortures of an accusing conscience, dis- 
satisfied with the old creed, gaining a knowledge of the 
new but slowly. Yet it was during this time of his dark- 
ness, relieved once and again by the consciousness of 
divine favor, that he framed the characteristic doctrines of 
the Society of Friends. 

The state of England in the year 1647 was disturbed 
and perplexed to the utmost. The disordered condition 
of the country, the uncertainty of life and property, and 
the political and religious excitement everywhere pre- 
valent had led many to seek earnestly for a more satisfy- 
ing and less encumbered faith than could be found in the 
creeds of any of the old parties. It was at this time and 
under these conditions that Fox began his ministry. We 
may imagine him, pale and emaciated, but strong with the 
vigor of a great purpose, as he stands before the hearth of 
the little inn at Manchester. The group of travelers in 
the smoke-blackened room has come from various parts, 
and represents many shades of opinion. One perhaps a 
Baptist, a kind and moderate man, who will be ready, later 
on to suffer with the people of the new faith. Another, 
whose serious and thoughtful bearing as he listens to the 
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doctrine which the young preacher is confidently setting 
forth proclaims him yet more likely to receive it, is a 
Seeker. A third, a Puritan, into whose mind no shadow 
of doubt in his own faith has ever crept, has little charity 
for Fox and the new creed. Still others, Ranters per- 
haps, or Levelers, or Muggletorians, are members of the 
great body of smaller and more violent sects which are 
rising on every side among the people. 

Let us follow the young iconoclast — for iconoclast and 
even revolutionist Fox unquestionably was — as on " first 
day '* morning he enters the parish church in silence with 
the quiet majesty of bearing which befits the messenger 
of the Most High. The parish priest, not less ignorant 
and bigoted than the rest of his class, has just ended his 
long and tedious sermon. The congregation of peasants 
— tenants of the coarse and unlettered squire who sits 
with his family in the seat of honor — is largely gifted with 
that quality which forms at once the virtue and the vice 
of ignorance, conservatism. Fox will find here no sym- 
pathetic audience. But the message and the man are 
above all petty questions of expediency. This is no place 
for hesitation. The time has come. Through him a new 
revelation is about to flash upon the earth. Through him 
God is sending the knowledge of His Will to the people. 
The breath of the Almighty is in his nostrils as he pro- 
claims to this little knot of men the truth which is to con- 
secrate the world. " To the light of Christ in all your 
consciences I speak, which cannot lie, nor cannot err, 
nor cannot bear false witness." And again, "Jesus 
Christ teaches his people himself." It is a sublime 
gospel. The man who shall accept it will live henceforth 
in the knowledge of the mind of Omnipotence. Hence- 
forth no man can tell him what his duty is, or what is true 
or false. He is above all human ordinances and cere- 
monies, he is bound by no human ties or customs, except 
as they are in accordance with the revelation of the Will 
of God. He will hereafter write to the rulers of the nation 
under the superscription. " The word of God to you." 
Every man is his brother and his equal — no man can be 
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his master. Henceforth he is at one with the purposes of 
God. Such is the doctrine of the Inward Light, the Alpha 
and Omega of Quakerism. 

From the beginning Fox had no lack of converts. There 
was much in Quaker doctrine to itttract men who had just 
passed through a religious civil war. The nation was in 
a receptive mood, and the new faith spread rapidly in the 
face of an opposition whose strongest argument lay with 
the secular arm. Persecution kept pace with its advance. 
Within a year from the passage of the Five-Mile Act, the 
last of a long series of infamous statutes, more than four 
thousand Quakers were in prison. It was an enormous 
proportion of a sect whose number was not to reach forty 
thousand for nearly a quarter of a century, but their steadi- 
ness and courage never faltered. When to speak at a 
Quaker meeting was the sure forerunner of an imprison- 
ment loathsome almost beyond the power of our imagina- 
tion to conceive, their testimony never wavered, men and 
women rose to speak in the presence of the soldiers who 
were to drag them away. When their meeting houses 
were torn down they met near the ruins. When parents 
were imprisoned the children took their places. Num- 
bers died in prison ; but from their dungeons the survivors 
admonished Kings and Parliaments in the name of the 
Lord. It may have been fanatical, but it was brave. It 
may have been mistaken, but it was noble. At the time it 
may have been useless, but the Quaker sacrifice has se- 
cured for ever the freedom of the religious minority. 

Meanwhile the strife between persecution and non-resis- 
tance had been raging in America. The Puritans, warned 
by their conflicts with Roger Williams and Ann Hutchin- 
son, and terrified by the reports of the fanatical extrav- 
agances of the new sect, had exhausted the cruelties of 
a barbarous code in a vain attempt to exclude the Quakers 
from New England. Imprisonment, scourging, death itself 
was powerless before the obstinate courage of this strange 
people. They came to the Colonies as they had gone to 
Rome and Jerusalem, to Spain and Turkey, with the per- 
fect audacity of a perfect faith. Their blood was the blood 
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of martyrs, and in the New World as in the Old it was the 
price of the religious freedom of coming generations. 

As Fox is the type of Quakerism in the period of early 
persecution, so Penn is the type of a later and happier, 
time, when the truth, charity and longsuffering of these 
devout but excentric Christians had finally won for them 
the respect and tolerance of other sects. The government 
framed for Pennsylvania by Penn and Sidney was the 
attempt of Quakerism in those more prosperous days to 
prove its value to the world. It failed, partly from those 
faults in the Quaker system which have since reduced the 
sect to a mere handful, partly because it was too far in 
advance of the age. It is no flagrant exaggeration to 
say, as has already been said, that it ** anticipated the 
wisest statesmanship and political sagacity of two cen- 
turies." 

Tne Quaker revolt against Formalism and Externalism 

has died — died for lack of that conservative element 
which saved the Reformation. The Quaker iconoclasm 
has worn itself out. But the story of the Quakers is more 
than a narrative of suffering and defeat. Quakerism has 
done more than fail. The progress of civilization in 
charity, humanity and beneficence for two hundred years 
was outlined by the Quakers of the seventeenth century. 
The first petition to Parliament against the slave-trade 
came from the Society of Friends. They first treated 
insanity with other medicine than blows. They first re- 
belled against a barbarous prison system and a penal code 
which valued human life no higher than the existence of 
the brute. Their voice was raised for peace, and for the 
brotherhood of man. They erred on the side of freedom 
in the great conflict between law and the liberty of the 
individual, and their mistake was their mission. The 
place of the Quakers in political history is small ; in the 
history of toleration and philanthropy it is the place of 
the pioneer. 
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AUSTIN DOBSON. 

THERE are times when, through weariness or dis- 
appointment, even our own faults, let alone the fail- 
ings of others, seem suddenly to become obstrusive and 
jostle the sensibilities at every point. It is at such times 
that one turns most eagerly to seek sympathy in the 
imagination, — the land of ideals. For the artist whether 
he be poet, painter, writer, or musician, this is compara- 
tively easy. But the average man, in the hurry-scurry of 
.every -day life, is apt to lose sight of his ideals and to find 
them again is not always easy ; — few know the hiding 
places of their thoughts. For help he turns to books. Who 
knows? Perhaps our thoughts, like sheep, stray off with 
other flocks. 

In such a mood sit down with Austin Dobson and let 
him lead you to the music of his lyre through the land in 
which his fancies love to wander, a land where few are 
unhappy, — where clouds gather only to make the sunny 
earth beneath more beautiful by their flying shadows. 

The book itself is soon forgotten. One seems to recog- 
nize the embodiment of ideals long sought in vain ; clothed 
in the lightest, airiest draperies. Now it is some *'Dorothy " 
of laughing eyes in charming doUy-varden, — ** a maze of 
muslin mixed with roses," — sly puss, with dainty claws to 
scratch, well hidden by most charming graces ; now, per- 
haps, her prototype of " tea-cup times," in flowered sash 
and frock, shy, blushing at your eager gaze until her image 
in the silver urn — she is pouring tea — looks like a big pink 
rose ; or now some musty letter tells its long forgotten 
message or in daintiest meter some flower confides its 
tiny passion ; while here and there are thoughtful figures 
—sombre coloring, in contrast to the ruddier tints. 

While lyric poetry, — in its purity the poetry of the 
soul, sung to the music of the heart and timed to the 
cadence of human joy and human sorrow — has a field 
^ boundless and varied as the human passions, its most 
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direct influence for good is, perhaps, to be recognized in 
its happier side — in the ** ripple of laughing rhyme," 
For it is, after all, no sniall part of man's business in life 
to be happy. And though there are some, to be sure, who 
seem to take a genuine delight in what may be called 
poetic pessimism, the great majority are naturally attracted 
by one who, like Austin Dobson, contributes to the general 
happiness by showing us the cheerful side of life. 

But apart from subject, — its point of view, its lighting 
and setting, — Mr. Dobson*s pieces are fascinating by rea- 
son of a subtle suggestive quality rarely found in light 
verse. The secret of this power lies largely in his sim- 
plicity of treatment, his daintiness of touch and in the 
sinking of the author's personality — for Mr. Dobson is no 
clumsy conjurer to call attention to himself while trying 
to beguile the senses. 

After reading a graceful little triolet one might imagine 
that it was originally conceived as we see it on the printed 
page. But in reality Mr. Dobson is a very Horace in his 
methods of writing. He casts, and recasts, he files and 
polishes ; until his work is actually 'in press he continues 
to elaborate with the minutest care. Nor does he stop 
here ; for every new edition shows traces of his tool and 
we continually find him suppressing verses that do not 
satify his fastidious taste. 

Such care and labor must generate precision and facility 
of execution — the secret of daintiness. This in turn cre- 
ates in the reader a feeling of confidence " a feeling " as 
one critic puts it " like that inspired by a skillful pianist " 
a feeling which, as we all know, contributes greatly to the 
full enjoyment of the music. Yet all this painstaking 
elaboration never leads Mr. Dobson to overdo. On the 
contrary, one of his greatest charms lies in the light and 
graceful manner in which he invariably clothes his 
thoughts ; in leaving to the reader the pleasure of de- 
veloping many of the author's prettiest fancies to suit his 
own ideals. In their finish and suggestiveness his pieces 
are like sketches in water colors, — leaving much to the 
imagination while fascinating the eye as bits of color. 
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Such qualities as these have combined to place Mr. 
Dobson confessedly at the head of our modern writers of 
" vers de soci6t6 " — " decorative verse " as some one has 
aptly put it. But Austin Dobson is something more than 
a writer of " decorative verse.** His more serious poems 
entitle him to rank with poets of a higher order. There 
is a sincerity and manliness in most of Mr. Dobson pieces 
which alone would raise them above the level of ** vers de 
soci6t6;*' — qualities best seen, perhaps, in his attitude 
toward woman. It is always with the most sincere and 
beautiful reverence or the most refined humor and capti- 
vating playfulness that he approaches her ; never with 
sentimentality, always with true feeling. One must love 
and respect his characters not only for their fascinating 
simplicity and true womanhood, but because the author 
demands it. He is the truer poet, again, in that he finds 
his subjects in the world around him, striving to put into 
his poems that ** one drop of human blood ** so necessary 
to true pathos and sympathy. 

It is useless, perhaps, to attempt to discriminate be- 
tween the pure lyrist, whose inspiration is from the soul 
and whose utterance is necessarily egoistic, and those 
who write at second hand, who render rather than com- 
pose, — for may not man learn to read the score of the 
heart's melodies as well as those of Wagner and Beethoven ? 
This Mr. Dobson has learned and in this proved a master 
of his art. He has not .yet, however, found his limits and 
his position is therefore difficult to define. 

Undoubtedly Austin Dobson is more read and apprecia- 
ted here than among his own countrymen. He is, in fact, 
the recognized model of those of our younger writers who 
tend toward ** old time sentiment** — the fascinating quaint- 
ness of " Grandmother*s day.** To him also, in large part, 
is due the naturalization of the French forms of versifica- 
tion, the ballade, rondeau, villanelle and triolet, which 
to-day have become so popular ; while nearly all critics 
agree that he has done much to raise the standard of so- 
called minor poetry. 

5 
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After reading his poems one is surprised to find that 
Austin Dobson is a man well on in life, old enough in fact 
to have lost through contact with the "work-a-day-world," 
that charming freshness of imagination and playful humor 
seen in so many of his poems. This mental sprightliness and 
his exquisite daintiness of feeling and touch are perhaps 
due to the the same cause, the subtle influence of the 
French blood which flows in his viens. 

One is apt moreover, to imagine him to have been 
brought up in a world of pleasure — ^at the feet of some 
" belle Marquise *' in gilded " salon " where no one toiled 
or sorrowed. But Mr. Dobson, poet though he is, has 
shouldered the responsibilities of practical life like other 
men. Educated for the profession of a civil engineer, he 
accepted, some thirty years ago, an appointment in the 
civil service which he still holds, working, until recently, 
in a dreary little room on the ground floor of a building 
overlooking the Thames. Few, however, know that H. A. 
Dobson of the Board of Trade is Austin Dobson, the poet 

Personally, too, Mr. Dobson is not what many picture 
to themselves as an ideal poet. He is healthy and frank, 
like his poetry, and one sees in the expression of his 
mouth the same kindly humor that makes many of his 
verses so delightful. His hair is prosaically short, he is 
neither morbid nor sentimental, nor does he isolate him- 
self from the world around him and brood over his in- 
spirations. He is, in fact, just what thoughtful study of 
his poetry leads one to suppose — a man of keen percep- 
tion and exquisite taste, a good scholar, a cheerful worker, 
a lover of true art, and a firm believer in its universality 
and sanctity. 

Grosvenor After bury. 
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NOTABILIA. 

There is one of our Yale institutions which has alarm- 
ingly outgrown its original and normal proportions and 
by the change has been losing or counteracting many of 
the benefits which should be attached to it. The Junior 
Promenade is certainly one of the most thoroughly en- 
joyable events of the year ; it makes many friends for Yale , 
and exerts an elevating and refining influence upon the 
body of students here which can hardly be overesti- 
mated. But in the vital matter of expense it is distinctly 
at fault. Originally it was intended to be like all Yale 
institutions, democratic. In its original form the matter 
of expenditures could not prevent even those of most 
slender means from participating. As the promenade has 
grown to be now, however, the cost of the week is pro- 
hibitive to all except men of generous allowances and it is 
thus restricted in its field of usefulness, and the line be- 
tween richand poor, which Yale traditions urge us to blot 
out, is drawn more distinctly. The fact that the Com- 
mittee last year collected and disbursed about five thou- 
sand dollars shows how severe a tax is imposed on the 
College. But it is not the mere cost of tickets to which 
objection is raised ; it is the piling up of expense on ex- 
pense, the addition to the regular prices for boxes and 
Glee Club Concert seats of the large bonuses naturally 
resulting from an open auction which ought to be stopped 
if the Promenade Week is to live as a permanent institu- 
tion. Its possibilities for good, if only a little thoughtful 
attention be paid to this question of cost, are so patent 
that few would not be sorry to see it done away with. 
Yet the protests of the Faculty show how unstable are 
its foundations. 

What practical remedies can be suggested to bring the 
Promenade to a more healthy financial state ? The sys- 
tematic carriage arrangements now made by the Commit- 
tee are a step in the right direction which might well be 
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followed in other things. But in a separation of the com- 
petition for choices at the Promenade and Concert into 
the different classes, and then conducting the^allotment by 
drawing, lies a possible solution of the main difficulty. 
The Junior Class should of right be entitled to first choice, 
and after their drawings are finished, the Seniors and 
Sophomores. This plan would serve the double purpose 
of greatly reducing the expense, and also eliminating the 
principle of money competitions. But this is merely a sug- 
gestion intended to point in the general direction from 
which we may look for a remedy to the present tendencies 
of the Promenade. 



As was announced last spring, essays in competition for 
the Lit. Medal must be submitted on or before November 
I St. It is hardly necessary to speak again of the position 
which the Lit. Medal holds among our literary honors. 
As the highest under-graduate literary distinction it is to 
be hoped that it will receive the competition which it 
merits, and that the disgrace of a failure to award will 
not be repeated. The date set is final. 



All subscribers who may change their addresses are 
requested to promptly inform Mr. Hamill (12 South) of 
their new addresses in order to prevent mistakes of de- 
livery which would otherwise be unavoidable. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

SONG. 

Oh the poets have sung of a Golden Age, 

And the Isles far out to sea, — 
Arcadian lands, whose golden sands 

May be trodden by you and me. 

Oh the ships on the sea, to you and to me. 

With the sun on their snow white sails, 
All seem to be bound for that wished -for ground 

Where happiness ever dwells. 

And some sail slow, and some sail fast, 

And some turn back, I ween, 
And some are asleep, on the sands, down deep 

'Neath the ocean's quivering sheen. 

Oh each hope is a boat in whicH to float 

On our way to those Islands blest. 
And love is the gale by which we sail 

Down into the twilight west. 

And some hopes are tossed, and many are lost. 

And some through fear do fail, • 

And some speed fast, and anchor at last 

In the haven for which they sail. L. s. H. 

Although Mr. Swinburne* s book has received some 

praise, yet the balance of comment seems to be unfavorable. 
It is quite generally agreed that his quality has declined and but 
little hope of its revival is entertained. Apparently the 
inspiration of his early manhood is exhausted and has not been 
replaced by anything of equal value. While the qualities of 
an author's style may do much to maintain an interest in his 
works, yet the peculiarities of Swinburne's style, which include 
obscurity and frequent diflfuseness, will not, unaided, guarantee 
a wide interest in what he writes ; and even his marvelously 
musical utterance has lost distinction somewhat, so numerous 
and successful have been his imitators. 

Nevertheless we cannot in the least second the current depre- 
ciation of the poet's earlier verse. Although he is not a great 
poet even as a lyrist, still he is a very remarkable one ; and 
after Tennyson he has impressed himself on younger verse- 
writers more than any other Englishman since Wordsworth. 
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In answer to the complaint that he has nothing to say, his 
defenders may declare that, while he does not bring forward 
any thoughts absolutely new, he has given new and interesting 
expression to several old ones. The new thought in Shelley 
is probably very meagre. Besides, in simply lyric verse the 
thought is at least not more important than the emotion, and 
some of the highest lyric compositions existing owe their rank 
entirely to sentiment and style. It will occur to many persons 
conversant with Swinburne's early and best work that he has 
sung the passion of love with great vigor, even if he has not 
always done this with delicacy ; that he has poured forth his 
irreligious philosophy impressively ; and that his songs of. 
liberty are vigorous and inspiring. Those who seldom read 
him now will recall the stirring numbers of the " Songs Before 
Sunrise," and remember how they were thrilled by the verses, 
"To Walt Whitman in America." 

Swinburne is paying the penalty of having been admired 
extravagantly, in a manner that took no account of defects. 
He has, moreover, suffered a decline in lyric power while his 
dramatic talants — which were, considerable, as was shown by 
**Atalanta in Calydon " — seem to have failed him. But no 
history of English literature will be possible which does not 
give some space to hi.s wonderful skill in meter, his energy in 
the expression of a certain number of sentiments, and his 
influence on prevailing forms of verse. r. b. s. 

Every circulating library is patronized by a certain class 

of readers who make it an invariable rule to underscore, 
parenthesize, or otherwise distinguish any sentence or para- 
graph which interests them. We rarely come across a library 
book, from the most profound scientific treatise to the most 
frivolous novel, that is not liberally dotted with the pencil- 
marks of former readers. Long and short passages are alike 
underlined ; bits of the author's philosophy are accompanied 
by a large "yes," " no," or "that's true " ; and these comments 
are usually followed by one or more huge marks of exclama- 
tion. A palpable misprint or a mistake in grammar, due, of 
course, to the carelessness of the proof-reader, is pounced upon 
by these individuals with savage glee ; and from the multi- 
plicity of the marks with which they surround such trivial 
errors, one would judge that they ranked their discovery with 
that of Columbus. It is exceedingly unpleasant to find the 
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remark, " That is a lie,** appended to some self-evident state- 
ment, or to discover the comment, " This is a fine passage," 
attached to a string of cheap pathos and pseudo sentiment in 
a wishy-washy novel. The most exasperating instance of this 
habit that ever came to my notice was in a volume of the 
DeCoverly Papers. By some oversight the form " have " was 
used where the sense evidently required " has." This misprint 
had been found by some observant reader, who had written in 
a burst of savage irony — " This is nice language for Addison !" 
Is there anything that can be done with such people, any 
way of making them see the error of their ways short of 
wiping them out altogether ? w. t. h. 

Of Southern authors since the war, (and can the South be 

said to have had a literature in ante-bellum days ?) there are 
two especially who have a claim upon our attention from their 
originality and strength of work — Cable and Charles Egbert 
Craddock. The former in his tender, half-humorous little 
sketches has told the pathetic story of e very-day Acadian life 
and has given us a delightful glimpse back into those by-gone 
Creole days. The old Creole quarter of New Orleans with its 
quaint little houses and past memories, its gardens of roses 
and hedges of oleanders, its narrow streets and romantic asso- 
ciations, was a rich field of fiction and he was quick to realize 
and use it. How many a reader has laughed and cried over 
Bonaventure's wooing.^ How many a mother's heart has 
throbbed in quick sympathy with Mary in that last night's 
daring ride through the lines? From the rugged mist-clad 
mountains of East Tennessee one would scarcely expect such 
thrilling romance, such tender story, yet it is of the primitive 
folk of this isolated region that Miss Murfree has told ; and 
in her charming stories with their pathetic little plots and 
graphic delineations of character, all aglow with the beauty 
and grandeur of the surrounding peaks, she has pictured foi: 
us amid that rude uncouth people a chivalry as loyal and a love 
as tender as any in sunnier Acadie. After all, whatever other 
characteristic a story may possess to make it attractive, 
whether originality of plot or depth of idea, the power of 
touching the human heart, of arousing the human sympathies, 
is what gives it its real worth. It is because we are attached 
to our fellows and are eager to see by what impulses and 
motives their actions toward one another are influenced, that 
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we demand realism in fiction. And it is just this trait that 
characterizes our authors. Their characters are kin to us 
all, they have the same passions and emotions, hopes and 
fears ; yet their stories, while they show us life with all its joys 
and 'sorrows, sunshine and gloom, are something more than 
merely realistic. Each embodies' some idea of sentiment and 
feeling ; and far down between the lines both in Bonaventure's 
enduring love and in Celia Shaw's pathetic heroism is voiced 
a lesson of tenderness and hope. w. e. & 

However various maybe the judgments passed on Steven- 
son's stories, some ranking them with our best romance, others 
regarding them as merely pleasant reading for an idle hour, 
there can be no doubt as to the value of his essays. Since the 
' time of Lamb, and the brilliant men around him, there has 
not appeared his equal. Essayists we have had, in the common 
acceptation of the term, and good ones not a few ; but they 
have been critical essayists or argumentative essayists, prov- 
ing, certainly, whatever they set out to prove with geometrical 
correctness, but leaving nothing to our imagination. The true 
essayist is the essay er, the man who tries rather than the man 
who does ; best of all he is the man who holding some conceit 
or view of life gives it to us frankly, not as law or dictum, but 
simply for what it is. Of such men there is really an abun- 
dance ; if one period has more than its full share the next 
must be correspondingly impoverished. Or perhaps there is 
a better explanation of the barren sketch, to be found in the 
alteration of the times and in the new, scientific way of view- 
ing life. Certainly, in an age of invention and discovery men 
feel little need for hobbies. Facts and excitement are the 
possessors of their thoughts. 

And what if after all, besides the counter current of our 
modern thought, the English common sense and logic are 
against the old-time essay; what if Matthew Arnold is right 
when he accuses his countrymen of being hostile to ideas? 
Should we not welcome whatever is corrective? Of Bacon 
and Montaigne, though the former gives us more instruction, 
the latter has the brighter sparkle. And it is just this French 
quality of fancy, together with a certain seriousness, that 
makes Stevenson attractive. To him thoughts are the true 
realities, "and to travel hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive." H. o. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Glee President 
For the coming year, Lee, '90, was elected May 31st. 

Presidenfs Reception 
In Dwight Hall, June 3d. 

Yale vs. University of Pennsylvania, June 4th, 



YALE. 
A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. 

432104 



Stagg, p., 4321040 

Calhoun, 2b., 5420210 

McClung, S.S., 2300030 

McBride, ib., i 4 o i 6 o o 

Noyes, 3b., 5 2 5 2 i i o 

Dalzell, c.f. 5 i o i 5 i i 

Gushing, r.f., 5 2 i i o o o 

Poole, c, 4220410 
N.M'Clintock,l.f5 332000 



UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

Updegrove, 3b., 3010244 
Meade, ib., 3 o i o 6 i i 

Graves, r.f. & p., 3000010 
Martin, p. & r.f. 3000050 
Bowman, l.f., 2 o o o i i o 
Swift, 2b. & c, 2 o o o 3 I 2 
Kirk, c.f. I o o I i o i 

Cross, S.S., 2 o I o I 3 2 

Lansing, c. & 2b.,2 000421 



21 o 3 I 18 18 II 



4 

7 



5 
7 



36 24 15 8 18 II I 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 

123 

Yale, . . , . 37077 0—24 

University of Pennsylvania, . .00000 o — o 

Time of game, 1.45 ; runs earned, Yale 7 ; first base on errors, Yale 4, U. 
of P. I ; first base on called balls, Yale 10; struck out, Yale 3, U. of P. 4 ; 
left on bases, Yale 5, U. of P. 4 ; two base hits, Yale i ; three base hits, Yale 
I ; wild pitches, U. of P. 3 ; passed balls, U. of P. 4, umpire, Heffelfinger, 

Banjo Club Election, 
June sth, Day, '90, was elected President of the Banjo Club 
for the ensuing year. 

Yale vs, Princeton, June i^th. 



YALE. 

A.B. R. ZB. S.B. P.O. A. 



Stagg, p., 5 o 

Calhoun, 2b., 4 2 

McClung, S.S., 4 o 

McBride, ib., 51 

Noyes, 3b., 3 o 

Dalzell, c.f.. 5 o 

Cashing, r.f., 5 o 

Poole, c, 5 I 

N.M*Clintock,l.f3 2 



o 
I 
2 
o 
I 
I 
o 
o 
o 



I o 10 
242 

4 I 
I 12 

1 I 
O I 
O 2 
O 9 

2 3 



3 

o 
o 
I 
o 

2 
O 



O 
I 
I 
I 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



44 6 5 II 33 18 3 
* Wiasisg run scored with one man out. 



Durrell, c.f., 5 

Watts, 3b., 320 

Payne, l.f., 501 

Osborn, r.f., 501 

Dana, ib., 412 

Young, p., 502 
Kn'kerb'ker, s.s.,5 o o 

Brokaw, c, 501 

King, 2b., 500 



PRINCETON. 

A.B. R. ZB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

210400 



I I 

O 2 

o o 

O 12 
O 2 
O O 

' 2 
O I* 



O 

o 
o 
I 

8 

i 

o 

2 



O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
I 



42 5 8 2 31 16 2 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
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3 


4567 


8 


9 . 


10 


It 


Yale, . 











0200 


2 


I 





I— 6 


Princeton, 


2 








0200 


I 








0— 5 



Time of game, 2.45 ; runs earned, Yale i, Princeton i ; first base on errors, 
Yale 2, Princeton 3 ; first base on called balls, Yale 7, Princeton 4 ; struck 
out, Yale 6, Princeton 6 ; left on bases, Yale 7, Princeton 8 ; two base 
hits, Princeton i ; 3 base hits, Yale i, Princeton 1 ; passed balls, Yale 3, 
Princeton 3 ; umpire, Mr. Kelly. 

Foot Ball Meeting, 

At a meeting of the Foot Ball Association the following 
officers were elected : Yeomans, '90, Pres..; Drummond, '90 
S., Vice-Pres. ; Tweedy, '91, Treas. ; Barnett, '91, Sec. 

Co-op. Elections. 

June 6th the following officers were elected to the Yale Co- 
operative Society. Pres., Prof. Reynolds, Superintendent, N. 
Kenerson, '91, Assistant Superintendent, J. A. Wilson, '91. 

Bicycle Club Meeting. 

June 6th the following officers were elected : Pres., W. W. 
Heffelfinger, '91 S. ; Captain, W. W. Weare, '90 S. ; Lieuten- 
ant, A. Wales, '91 S. ; Sec. and Treas., W. N. Thatcher, '91. 
The cup was awarded to F. A. Clark, '91 S. Time, 6 min., 21 
sec. 

Yale vs. Lafayette^ June 12. 



YALE. 

A.B. R. BH. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

Stagg. p., 4 3 2 3 o 12 o 

Calhoun, 2b., 5441620 

McClung, s.s. 4 I 2 J 143 

McBride, ib., 6 i o o 8 i o 

Noyes, 3b., 6 i 2 i o 2 o 

Dalzell, c.f., 5 i 2 i o o o 

Gushing, r.f., 4 i i i i i i 

Poole, c, 5 I I o II 4 o 

N.M'Clintock.l.fs 020000 



44 13 16 8 27 26 4 



LAFAYETTE. 

A.B. R. BH. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

Clark, lb., 3000302 

Mackey, l.f., i i i o 4 i o 

March, 3b., 400032 i 

Long, c.f., 4 I I I 5 I I 

Gilchrist, 2b., 4 i I 2 4 3 4 

Elder, s.s., 3 o i o i i i 

Wells, c, 4000742 

Rowan, r.f., 300001 i 

Baxter, p., 3000052 

29 3 4 3 27 18 14 



8 


9 


8 


2—13 





2— 3 



SCORE BY INNINGS. 
1234567 

Yale, . . 1020000 

Lafayette. . .0000010 

Runs earned, Yale 3, Lafayette i ; first base on called balls, Yale 5, La- 
fayette 6 ; first base on errors, Yale 5, La/ayette 2 ; two base hits, Poole — 
Calhoun ; three base hit, Mackey ; home run, Calhoun ; triple play, Poole, 
McBride, Noyes, Calhoun ; struck out by Stagg, 10 ; by Baxter, 4 ; left on 
bases, Yale 10, Lafayette 5 ; passed ball, Poole ; wild pitch, Stagg ; time, 2 
hours ; umpire, Mr. Kelly. 
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• Base Ball Meeting. 

June 17th the following elections were made: Pres., Til- 
ney, '90 ; Vice-Pres., H. McBride, '90 S. ; Treas., Ames, '90 ; 
Sec., S. C. Thompson, '91. 



The Scholarships and Prizes 

Were announced June 15th, as follows : 

Bristed Scholarship — Curtis C. Bushnell, '91. 

Woolsey scholarship, class of 1892 — ^James W. D. Ingersoll. 

Hurlbut scholarship, class of 1892 — Alfred B. Palmer. 

Third Freshman scholarship, class of 1892 — Bernard M. Allen. 

Winthrop prizes, class of 1890— First prize, Charles £. Robbins ; second 
prize, divided between* Stuart H. Rowe and David Sharps. 

Scott prize in French, class of 1890— Walter A. DeCamp. 

DeForest mathematical prizes — Senior mathematical prizes — First prize, not 
awarded ; second prize, Edward B. Hinckley. Class of 1890— First prize, 
Albert C. Crehore ; second prize, Chas. B. Bliss. Class of 1891 — First 
prize, not awarded ; second prizes, Lyle A. Dickey and Hippolyte W* 
Gruener. Class of 1892 — First prizes, Henry G. Crocker and George H. 
Girty ; second prizes, Bernard M. Allen and George R. Montgomery. 

Composition prizes, class of 1891 — First prizes, John J. Cox, Howard T. 
Kingsbury, Ray B. Smith ; second prizes, Grovesnor Atterbury, James W. 
Broatch, Harry H. Tweedy ; third prizes, Francis T. Brown, Hampton P. 
Howell, Robert G. McClung, Edward A. Thurber. 

Declamation prizes, class of 1891 — First prize, Francis T. Brown, second 
prize, Frank Crawford ; third prize, Allan G. Robinson. 

Berkeley premiums, class of 1892 — First grade, Bernard M. Allen, Henry 
G. Crocker, Henry B. Hinckley, James W. D. Ingersoll, Alfred B. Palmer ; 
second grade, Fred C. G. Bronson, William L. Kitchel, Paul Klimpke, 
Arthur W. Shaw, James E. Wheeler, Albert L. Whittaker. 



YaU VS. Harvard^ June 20th. 



YALE. 

A.B. It. BH. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



Stairg, p., 4000 

Calhoun, ab., 3000 

McClung, S.S., 4000 

McBride, lb., 4000 

Noyes, 3b., 3100 

Dalzell, c.f., 4030 

Gushing, r.f., 4 i i o 

Poole, c, 4 X 2 I 13 
N Jtf *Clintock,l.f 3 i o o i 



I 12 
I 2 



o 
8 
I 
I 
I 



4 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



33 4 6 I 27 19 o 



HARVARD. 

A.B. K. BH. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



Dean, 2b., 
Linn, r.f.. 
Howl and, 3b., 
Willard, lb., 
Henshaw, c, 
Hawley, l.f., 
Evans, c.f.. 
Coming, s.s.. 
Downer, p.. 



4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 



I 
I 
o 
I 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



I 

2 
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o 
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o 
I 



o 4 

o 

1 I 
o 14 
o 6 

I 

1 I 
o o 
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I 
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4 



o o 13 
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33 3 8 2 27 29 9 
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8 
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Yale, 
Harvard, . 

Time of game, 2.15 ; earned runs. Harvard 3 ; first base on called balls, 
Yale 2, Harvard 2 ; first base on errors, Yale 4, struck out, Yale 9, Harvard 
1 1 ; left on bases, Yale 4, Harvard 6 ; two base hits, Howland, Willard ; 
double play, Dean and Willard ; passed balls, Poole i, Henshaw i ; wild 
pitch, Stagg ; umpire, Mr. Bond of Boston. 



The Yale-Pennsylvania Boat Race 

Came off June 21st, Yale victor by 1% lengths ; time, 23 min. 
50 sec. Penn. 23 min. 54 sec. 



Eighty-Nine* s Class Oration and Poem 

Were delivered in Battell Chapel on the 21st, the former by 
Mr. H. W. Wells and the latter by Mr. T. W. Buchanan. 

The DeForest Prize Speaking 

Occurred on the 2 2d, speakers as follows : i. L. A. Storrs ; 
2. Ferdinand Schwill ; 3. H. A. Smith ; 4. C. S. Skilton ; 5. 
W. H. Page ; 6. Gifford Pinchot. The judges awarded the 
prize to Mr. Gifford Pinchot, of New York, who spoke on 
" The Quakers of the Seventeenth Century." 

Yale vs. Harvardy June 2 2d, 



Stagg. p., 
Calhoun, 2b., 
McClung, S.S., 
McBride, ib., 
Noyes, 3b., 
Gushing, c.f., 
Dalzell, c.f., 
Traver, r.f., 
Poole, c, 
McClintock, l.f., 3 



VALE. 

A.B. R. BH. S.B. P.O. A. K. 
1 I I O 7 O 

I 3 I 1 3 o 

I I O I 2 I 

020900 
I o I o 3 I 
000000 

1 I o I o o 
o I o 3 o I 
o o o 8 I I 

2 I I 4 I o 



3 

4 

5 

4 

4 
I 

3 
4 

4 



35 7 10 4 27 17 4 



HARVARD. 

A.B. R. BH. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



Dean, 2b., 
Linn, r.f., 
Howland, 3b., 
Willard. ib., 
Henshaw, c, 
Hawley, l.f., 
Evans, c.f.. 
Corning, s.s.. 
Downer, p.. 



5 
3 

4 
3 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 



o 
o 
I 
o 

2 
I 
O 

o 
I 
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o o 
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o 7 
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36 5 9 2 27 24 3 



SCORE BY INNINGS. 

123456789 

I0I22000 I — 7 

I00I0200 I — 5 

earned runs, Yale i. Harvard 2 ; first base on called balls, Yale 
first base on on errors, Yale 2, Harvard 2 ; struck out, Yale 
left on bases, Yale 7, Harvard to ; three base hits, McClin- 
tock, Dalzell, Evans, Downer ; wild pitches, Stagg i. Downer 2 ; umpire, 
Mr. Hackett. 



Yale, 
Harvard . 

Time. 2.20 
6, Harvard 6 
4, Harvard 5 
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The Baccalaureate Sermon 

Was delivered by Pres. Dwight, June 23d. The Baccalaureate 
Praise Service was held in the evening of the same. 

The Class Histories 

Were read on the Campus, Monday, June 24. Historians, 
Sherril!, Vernon, Piatt, McMahon and Barstow. Ivy ode 
written by Shearman. 

The Sheffield Graduating Exercises. 
Were held June 24th. 

Yale vs. Harvard^ June 25th. 



YALE. 

A.B. R. SB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

Stagg, p,. 2 3 I 3 o II o 

Calhoun. 2b., 4 i i i 5 2 i 

McClung, 8.S., 5 I o I o I I 

McBride, ib., 2312500 

Noyes, 3b,, 500002 x 

Dalzell, c.f., 4000002 

Gushing, r.f., 3 o i i i o o 

Poole, c, 3 o o o 14 3 o 

N.M'Clintock,! f 3 o o o i o o 



Dean, 

Linn, 

Howland, 

WiUard, 

Hawley, 

Henshaw, 

Evans, 

Downer, 

Corning, 



HARVARD. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

5000720 



5 
4 

3 

2 

4 
4 
3 
4 
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34 4 5 3 24 19 8 



31 8 4 8*26 19 5 
• Linn hit by bstted ball. 

Runs earned, none ; first base on errors, Yale 4, Harvard 4 ; first base on 
called balls, Yale 10, Harvard 4 ; struck out, Yale 2, Harvard 10 ; left on 
bases, Yale 10, Harvard 7 ; two base hits, McBride, Willard, Henshaw ; 
three base hit. Willard ; double plays, Stagg, Poole and Calhoun ; McCIung, 
Calhoun and McBride ; passed balls, Poole,** 2, Henshaw i ; wild pitches, 
Stagg I, Downer 2 ; umpire, Mr. Doran ; time of game, 2.15. 

The Alumni Meeting 
Was held in Alumni Hall 9.45 a.m., June 25th. 

The Glee Club Concert 
Was given to a full house Tuesday evening, June 25th! 

. The Senior German 
Occurred Tuesday evening, June 25th. 

The Class Reunions 

Were held June 2Sth. Classes represented, '34, '39, '49, '59, 
'64, '69, '74, '79, '83 and '86. 
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Yak Corporation. 

Mr. John C. Sloane, *62^^ of New York was elected to the 
corporation June 25th. 

Captain of the Nine. 

Calhoun, *9i, was elected captain of next year's nine on 
June 25th. 

The Senior Promenadey 
Was held in Alumni Hall, Monday, June 24th. 

The Alumni Dinner 
Was eaten in Alumni Hall at 2 o'clock, June 26th. 

The Commencement Exercises 
Began at 9 a. m., June 26th. 

The President's Reception 

Was tendered to the graduates by Pres. Dwight in the Art 
School, June 26th. 

The Yale-Harvard Boat Race, 
Came off at New London June 28th, Yale victor by six lengths. 

OFFICIAL TIME. 
MiLBS. Yale. Harvard. Milbs. 



I 
2 

Position. 
Bow 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 

No. 5 
No. 6 

No. 7 

Stroke 

Cos. 

Sub. 
Sub. 



2.28 
4^7 

7.15 
10.08 



2.28 

4.49 

7.19 

10.20 



YALB. 
Namb. 
C. F. Rogers, 
C. O. Gill, 
G. F. Brewster, 
J. A. Hartwell, 
W. H. Corbin, 
G. W. Woodruff, (capt.), 
P. Allen, 
E. L. Caldwell, 



3 

3^ 

4 

Class. 
'90S. 

•89 

'91 
'89 S. 

'89 

•89 
'90S. 
T. S. 



R. Thompson, 
A. B. Newell, 
R. F. Harrison, 



Average, 



'90 

*90 
'90 



Yalb. 

13.01 

15.37 

18.35 
21.30 

Agb. 

19 
20 

20 

19 
29 

25 
20 

29 

* 

21 
21 

20 



Wt. 
160 
176 

171 
169 

178 
176 
161 

153 



Hakvard. 

13.20 

15.57 
18.57 
21.55 

Hbight. 

5.10 

5.07 

6.00 
6.00 
6.01 
5.10 

5.09 
5.09 



167X 

"4 
184 

158 



6.02 
5.09 
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Ex-President Woolsey 
Died at his home July ist, aged 89. 

Professor Elias Loomis 
Died at his home August 15th, aged 79. 

Clarence Guest Pell 
Of '92, accidentally shot in the Adirondacks in August. 

James Allen Par amor e 
Of '91 S., accidentally killed at Hot Springs, Washington Ter. 

Junior Prom. Committee. 

At a meeting of the Junior Class, Sept. 24th, the following 
men were elected to the committee : G. B. Hoppin, 142 ; P. 
W. Harvey, 139; G. S. Brewster, 114; F. C. Walcott, 109; 
W. Simms, 107 ; H. H. Tweedy, 106 ; S. W. Childs, 94 ; A. M. 
Coats, 93 ; A. J. Parker, 86. 



The Law School 



Opened Sept. 26th. 



Yale vs. Wesleyan^ Sept. 28thy 



Yale won 38 to o. 

YALE. 

HartweU, '89 S., 
Rhodes, '91, 
Ferris, '91, 
Newell, '90, 
Heffelfinger, '91 S., 
Gill. '92, Capt., 
Moyle, '91, 
H. Graves, 
McClung, '92, 
Williams, '91, 
W. Graves, '91, 



POSITION. 

Right end. 
Right tackle. 
Right guard. 

Center. 
Left guard. 
Left tackle. 

Left end, 

Quarter-back 

Right half-back. 

Left half-back. 

Full back. 



WESLEYAN. 

Opdyke, 

Moore, 

Heath, 

Roe, 

Howard, 

Fuller, 

Day. 

Eggleston, 

McDonald, Capt. 

Slayback, 

Hall. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Monk, By Julian Corbett. English Men of Action Series.* London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 

One feels before he gets half through this book that the author in his 
enthusiasm for his hero has told us very few of that hero's faults. Perhaps 
the general idea, that Monk's character is not altogether spotless, is a mis« 
taken one, but it is nevertheless wide-spread. " Honest George," although 
his reasons may have been very good, certainly changed sides very often, 
but the author's is a pleasant view to take, and adds not a little to the inter- 
est in the life of such a man as George Monk. It is splendid to see the 
grand old soldier changed into a sailcir, showing the same bravery he always 
showed, but so ignorant of an3rthing except fighting, that when ** the master 
cried larboard or starboard, Monk used to reply with a cheery shout of ' Ay, 
ay, boys, let us board them.' " But the best part of the book is the restora- 
tion. Although, from our standpoint we cannot agree with the author that 
royalty, especially in the person of Charles, was an incalculable blessing to 
the country, still it is nice to see that Charles was always grateful to the 
man who had practically made him King, and that Monk died the Idol of 
his country. We end a book as interesting as any in a most interesting 
series with the tribute to Monk, wrung even from Pepys, that he vras '* stout 
and honest to his country." 

Gudrun, A mediaeval epic. Translated from the Middle High German by 
Mary Pickering Nichols. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin k, 
Co. $2.50. For sale by Judd. 

This tale of Gudrun is now for the first time fully translated into English. 
It is a poem, scarcely if at all inferior to the Nibelungen Lied, and we have 
it here preserved to us in the rhythm of the original Middle High German. 
Also in the front of the book is a fac simile of the original manuscript. It 
is of course always a difficult question to decide whether a poem, such as 
this, shall be translated intact in verse and metre, and in the present case 
this has led to an awkward metre, and sometimes to rather awkward phrase- 
ology. But, on the other hand, we have a translation complete in every way, 
in simile, in phrase, almost in word. The poem, in shortened prose form, 
has probably been read almost as often as the Nibelungen Lied, and it would 
be useless to attempt any description of it. It is one of those romances of 
the Middle Ages which are most delightful to any reader, young or old. 

William Dampier, By W. Clark Russell. English Men of Action Series. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 

The subject of this book gives Mr. Russell an opportunity for some of the 
descriptions which we always look forward to in his books, and there is a 
certain charm about the wild, lawless life of the buccaneers which always 
attracts one. But one must feel after reading the book that its hero deserves 
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a very low position among the "English Men of Action." Indeed the 
author seems to have somewhat the same opinion, for he is continually 
apologizing for his failings and extolling his apparently few virtues. Dam- 
pier, although a good navigator, was, it seems, unfit to command men, en- 
tirely lacking in ambition, and easily discouraged under misfortune. The 
author admits at the close of the book that " He appeared to exhaust his 
energy in theories, so that by the time he addressed himself to action, nearly 
all his enthusiasm was gone." But, however disappointing he is to us as a 
man of action, his character is an extremely interesting one, combining 
qualities seldom found together. It is a character whose development we 
can follow, and see why, after three times circumnavigating the globe, he 
could come home still a poor man and sink, utterly forgotten, into insignifi- 
cance. 

Tfu Heritage of Dedlnv Marsh and Other Tales, By Bret Harte. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

We always look with pleasure to a new book by Bret Harte, and this dis- 
appoints no expectations. The breeziness of the. Rockies, the dreaminess 
of the California coast are there as of old, and also that same broad humanity 
which always sees the good side of a bad character, and makes us love and 
admire where, under ordinary circumstances, we would hate and despise. 

In *' The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh," the longest of the four short stories 
which make up this book, we have a picture of wild, free, young, southern 
life suddenly brought into contact with the world. It is one of those stories 
in which sadness predominates, and is full of the most perfect natural de- 
scription. 

In the next two stories, " A Knight Errant of the Foot-hills," and " A 
Secret of Telegraph Hill," we are taken to the California coast with its sunny 
mornings and afternoon sea-fog. In the one we are introduced to a modern 
Don Quixote, followed by a most erratic, cowboy Sancho Panza, and in the 
other, by way of contrast, we meet a young San Francisco banker, bright 
and practical. 

In the last of the four stories we find ourselves in the author's pet retreat, 
a mining camp, with bad luck in attendance of course. This ends the book 
and leaves us with the feeling that the author is the same Bret Harte we 
have always admired. 

Life of Henry Grattan, By Robert Dunlop. Philadelphia : J. B, Lippin- 
cott Co. 75 cents. For sale by Judd. 

Grattan's life takes us through one chapter of the great Irish question, and 
leaves us with a clearer idea of England's difficulties and Ireland's wrongs. 
From 1746 to 1820 was a period full of stirring and momentous events, of 
wars and revolutions. It was a time when Ireland saw a chance for one 
more struggle and, under Grattan's able leadership, something at least was 
accomplished. Grattan's career, as is so often the case with great public 
men, was a series of popular successes and unpopular defeats. It is a 
novelty to find a rather romantic and visionary idler suddenly transformed 
to a statesman, a man of bold, strong purpose, and iron perseverance. The 

7 
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author certainly enlists all our sympathies in Ireland's cause, or rather in 
Grattan as the life and leader of that cause. It is a pleasure to feel that, 
after a long season of unpopularity, and although he knew his life's work to 
be a failure, he died enjoying more love and reverence from his countrymen 
than ever in his lifetime, even at the height of his popularity. 

Modem Chess Instructor. By W. Steinitz. Part I. New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

In treating a science of such vast complexity and exceeding difficulty as 
chess, an author renders himself liable to the criticism of not doing his 
subject justice, and this the writer of the present volume seems to realize in 
the somewhat apologetic tone of his preface. 

The book is one of great value to lovers of the game for. in addition to 
the rules of play, and an exhaustive discussion of the moves and relative 
values of each piece, the greater part is given up to an analysis of 'the Ruy 
Lopez, Double Ruy Lopez, and Scotch Gambit openings, and The two 
Knights, Petroff*s and Philador's defenses, with variations under each head, 
and illustrations of the important moves. 

Appended is a full, annotated account of the Steinitz-Tschigorin games in 
their celebrated tournament of 1889. 

The book contains many of the author's startling innovations and new 
theories of the game, and probably marks an era in the scientific playing of 
chess. 

There is but one fault to be found. The author forgets the scope of his 
opening pages ; so that, between the elementary instruction of the first four, 
and the deep, analytical discussions of the remaining chapters, there is an 
hiatus that only an experienced chess player can safely leap. c. T. d. 

■ 

Six Portraits. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

These " Six Portraits " of Delia Robbia, Correggio, Blake, Corot, George 
Fuller, and Winslow Homer, are essays by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, reprinted 
from the magazines, although considerably enlarged and altered. In chos- 
ing these artists the author has carried us from 1400 to the present day, and 
has sketched throughout not only the art of her characters but, more or less 
fully, the art of the times in which they lived. The first three or four essays 
are hardly portraits. They deal almost entirely with the art, and not with 
the man. But, when we reach Fuller, the author writes as a friend, and we 
get more of an insight of his life and character than we have of the rest. All 
the essays are clear and entertaining, and we find more than we could hope 
to in their few short pages. 

Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. American Statesmen Series. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

Biographies of statesmen should always be interesting, but a life of 
Franklin which necessarily includes so much of the history of a period 
anxious for Great Britain and vital for our country is doubly so. We can- 
not read the pages of this book without increased admiration for the men 
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who helped to make this a country, and especially for the one who was a 
successful business man and scientist, and, when the time came, more than 
a match for England's statesmen. The book, in a short four hundred pages, 
gives us a thorough outline of Franklin's life, neither dwelling too long on 
his personal character, nor neglecting the man for his surroundings, and we 
get so many delightful glimpses into his writings that we decide to immedi- 
ately read through all those volumes which the author describes as "ten 
serious and grave-looking octavos, imprinted 'The Works of Benjamin 
Franklin.' " 

The book takes us safely through the first critical period of our history, 
the Revolution, and leaves us in the midst of the still more critical period 
which immediately followed that war. And everywhere Franklin stands 
out as a practical yet broad man, a great man in every sense of the word. 

Bluebird Notes, Poems by Ira Billman. New York : Funk & Wagnalls. 

When opening a volume entitled " Bluebird Notes," we expect something 
at least bright and sunny, and are rather startled to find verses with such 
headings as : " Graves of Dead Hopes," " Eternal Silence," and " Failure," 
but the author explains this seeming inconsistency in his opening lines. 
He is, as one might suspect, a minister, and all through the book runs a 
constant strain of cheeriness and philanthropy. There are many good thoughts 
and a few very pretty lines. But one cannot say much more. It is common- 
place. The bright spots are few and far between, and most of the thoughts 
could have been expressed far better in prose. To add to this the book is 
badly put together, and a great diversity is observed in numbering the pages, 
but these defects are probably limited to a single copy. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

La SociSiS Ffoncaise au DiX'Septikme Sihle, By Thomas Frederick Crane, 
A.M. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by 
Judd. 

Papers of the American Historical Association. Vol. Ill, No. 2. By Herbert 
B. Adams. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For 
sale by Judd. 

The Hansa Towns, By Helen Zimmern. Story of the Nations Series. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 



RECEIVED. 

Great Words from Great Americans. New York and London : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 75 cents. For sale by Judd. 

Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced, By William Henry P. Phyfe. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

Numbers Universalized ; An Advanced Algebra. By David M. Sensenig, 
M.S. Part First. New York, Boston and Chicago : D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by Judd. 

A Nameless Wrestler. By Josephine W. Bates. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 50 cents. For sale by Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Here is a story heard this summer. Somewhere on the New England 
coast — and, by the way, that land of Somewhere is the indefinite happy land 
of all generous story-tellers and the scene of what wonderful happenings — 
an eccentric and large-hearted man had grown into the ownership of an old 
colonial house with rambling halls and queerly joined wings. A spirit of 
hospitality slept in its big elms and low-beamed rooms. Friends unnum- 
bered were entertained, and these were the days of long visits. The tables 
"groaned under sumptuous dinners" in quite the approved manner of all 
goodly tables, the sooty fireplaces "crackled and roared" also in the tra- 
ditional and approved manner, and if it had been traditional and proper for 
the black fire-dogs to bark, they would undoubtedly have barked. That was 
all natural and good, but what broke the proprieties and made country per- 
sons wag their tongues and call the old place Dobson's Folly was this : 

For every new coming guest David Dobson built a special room with the 
guest's name set above the door ; that room was that particular man's for 
life, was always ready and waiting for him, no one else ever occupied it. 
If others came newcomers, why then other rooms were added, and their 
names set above their doors. The additions were tacked on here and there 
reckless of order or symmetry, sometimes leading from a twisted hall, some- 
times from parlor or chamber, until such a confusion was reached as would 
rival those famous labyrinths that all travelers glory in describing, the Eng- 
lish inns. An orderly architect would go mad in study of it, but the rheu- 
matic housewife swells her pride with fast-growing stories of the old place 
What a genial sunny man the host must have been ! Surely the god of 
hosts, and then, too, in all probability what an old autocrat ! To- me there 
is something princely and royal in such generous hospitality, something 
that smacks of the old time chivalry, and warms one's heart to think of. All 
hospitality is kingly. 

Of that smack we have most of us tasted this summer, for that is the season 
of " mine host and mine guest," but now the supimer doors of hospitality 
have finished creaking for college folk, shutting in bright gowns and gay 
doings. Summer seasons are ended and country places closed ; pictures 
and chairs are being draped with ghostly white to keep them from the 
dust, and the houses. Queen Anne with funny gable, or Old Colonial with 
stately frieze and pedantic pillars, will dream a peaceful winter through, 
banked in by rolling snowdrifts. We are ourselves back for another year's 
skirmish, bringing with us, no doubt, a fund of keen observations and wise 
generalities. You may have noticed the bad way your neighbor has of 
repeating his own good sayings, or your minister of carefully overdrawing 
his emphasis, and so ruining his thunder. You surely noticed the presence 
of the summer novel, and wondered sagely at its run of popularity. Those 
yellow-backed fellows elbow their more decent brothers to one side, and for 
two months stare us in the face from every book-stall, on every train. They 
meet us in the East, and the farther we go West the yellower they grow. 
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Now why should there be a " summer novel " ? why will men endure such 
poor stuff as is put out in that name? It is not for reason of expense or 
scarcity of better, for Mr. Morley and the Camelot Classics print and bind 
into cheap form the best of English. People say they " want something 
light/' "something to rest them." Truly there must be a magic in this 
trashy summer novel. Is it not another case of the boy with his fairy book ? 
In vacation time even the most sedate and dignified of men cut surprising 
capers, and so in their reading they call for impossible men and women, and 
hurry over passages where the heroine is in tears. Faithful John is upset^ 
or the sad nightingale left neglected, whom you and I of course, wise people 
that we are, know to be really the Princess Beautiful transformed by the 
evil old dwarf ; it is all dead wrong. Perhaps, after all, the yellowbacks 
serve a purpose, and dish up candies that are not all clay. 

We find our mail box full on our return (his fall, and in it a few strangers. 
A pamphlet on the " Distinctive Idea in Education," a request for exchange 
from a French journal, two Japanese works in their native tongue and with 
the frontispiece at the back of the book, and a paper respectfully recom- 
mended to our attention by a territorial committee telling "Why Utah 
should become a State," made proud the editorial heart, but when the next 
curiosity proved to be a blackbordered little book, " Epitaphs Original and 
Selected," compiled by certain monumental works, we felt hurt. To be 
sure, St. Elihu is fifty years old and over, yet we trust he is not standing 
with one foot in the grave. However, it is a very neat little work, with the 
epitaphs carefully numbered from one to five hundred inclusive, and reflects 
great credit on the collector and author. No. 25 would scarcely fit our case : 

Another little angel 
Before the heavenly throne. 
But 

97. Death loves a shining mark 

would do admirably. Nos. 471 to 500 are intended for men careless in their 
classical education. They are in Latin, with the English meaning following 
closely underneath, e. g.: 

480. Elapso tempore. 491. Hie jacet. 492. In pace. 

The time having elapsed. Here lies. In peace. 

Truly, " no household." as its preface says, " should be without this book." 
The United States Census, and Spofford's American Almanac for 1889 ^^so 
yield startling results, for from them you can quarry material for any facts 
of tide, wind or pig-iron. In them you can discover the cause of the Civil 
War, and the startling fact that the figures of the ox population as compared 
to the horse population of the country are now vastly to the advantage of 
the horse, thereby proving the growth of cities and centralization of manu- 
facturing, also involving therein the principles of the Progress of the Arts, 
and the results of recent improvements in and cheapening of steel rails. 

As for the exchanges of the month, while we admit frankly and ingenu- 
ously that our first glance at them is always for the comments on our own 
Lit., yet this time we shall refrain from return comments. The old Scotch 
maxim, ** Caw me and I'lrcaw thee," is often present in the critical reviews. 
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Besides, the magazines are those of three months ago, and where now we 
expect to find golden rod and asters nodding through the pages, there are 
July daisies and June honeysuckles. One clipping we should like to make 
in reference to the music in vogue at Vassar last graduation time. The 
Juniors have given a lawn party, we should judge, to the Seniors, and when 
the time came for leaving *' in obedience to the inspiring strains of Mendels- 
sohn's Wedding March, we formed in line and proceeded to the college in 
imposing array." The natural easy way in which these lines dropped into 
place amused us. 

A serious word before shutting the Table's lid for another month. In the 
Writer for June will be found an abstract of a lecture delivered here last 
spring, on " The Modern Newspaper," by Mr. Amos P. Wilder ; in the 
New Englander and Yale Review for July and September will be found 
essays by an instructor whose elective courses we miss keenly this year. 
We certainly urge all to read the three. 

From verse of other colleges we clip these : 

HESPERUS. 

Now night is come. Aloft the western sky 

The evening star in regal splendor shines. 

Deep in the bosom of the quiet sea. 

Fitful, uncertain, roaming here and there, 

Most like the phantom of an unsphered star, 

Her image bears her ghost-like company. 

And when the night- wind springs from out the west. 

Moving along its rippling path apace, 

Yonder deep-floating star is quickly caught, 

And shivered to a thousand glittering gems 

To strew the unknown caverns of the sea. 

Harvard Monthly^ 

ISIS. 

" Thoughts are things." 

No fear is in those eyes, no love, no hate, 
Nor aught of human ; for man hath no name 
For her emotions, wherein shame and fame 

Are known as slightly as men know their fate. 

In awful calm all things doth she await. 
Ten thousand years ago all men were kneeling 
About her statue, for her grace appealing; 

She hath no care tho' worship may abate. 

Now men affirm of her that she is not. 

Yet, when no word of man can be forgot, 

But ever liveth, thrilling the stirred airs — 
When not a deed of man but bears its fruit, 
Can speaking lips be only as lips mute ? 

Could not a goddess spring from many prayers? 

Harvard Monthly. 
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THE PASSING OF THE TRAIN. 

'Tis midnight. Here beside the quiet stream 
I walk and ponder 'neath the lowering sky : 

No sound is heard, save when, like wanton dream, 
A scurrying gust goes softly moaning by. 

But, hark ! Far off I hear a gentle sound, 
Like murmurings low from thousand bending pines. 

Louder it grows : the hills and mountains round 
With trembling shake the valley's thin confines. 

A clank of breaking fetters fills the air, 
A roar of wind and earthquake sweeping on, 

A breathless rush, a fierce, confusing glare, 
A wild, hoarse shriek of glee — the train is gone. 

Dartmouth Lit. 

THE PLACE OF LOVE. 

Love, thou art not atone for gentle dells. 

Where summer breezes, sweetly perfumed, breathe 

Through heavy branches. 
Thy place is also where the winter wind 
Roars down the long, bleak hill ; 

The flying snow 
Doth blind the traveler, as he strives to gain 
The little cottage under sheltering pines, 

Where thou arL waiting. Love. 



Harvard Advocate, 



PARLIAMENTARY. 

We've been holding weekly meetings 
At the house of my dear Bess, 

And to-night 1 send her greetings, 
For they've been a great success. 

Weighty things we've been deciding. 
In our little meetings there, 

I, of course have been presiding, 
That's to say, I've held the chair. 

But last night the session ended 

In a very pleasant way. 
When the conversation tended 

To the power of love to-day. 

And to end the great congestion 
Of our thoughts, I said " Dear Bess, 

Are you ready for the question ?" 
And she sweetly answered " Yes. " 



The Brunomon, 
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EVENING IN THE ROCKIES. 
A SONNET. 

The mountain peaks stand out against the sky 

Like gaint sentries in an endless row. 

Armored in ice with crimson crests aglow. 
Deep shadowed at their feet the forests lie ; 
Through wild ravines the river glideth by, 

Rippling against the rocks that stem its flow, 

Fresh from its source hid in the lasting snow ; 
The gathering darkness shows that night is nigh ; 

Far down the caAon the nocturnal bird 
Sounds his lone note and breaks the silence deep ; 

Then the wolf's howl, dismal and weird, is heard ; 
Forth from their lairs the nightly prowlers creep ; 

The forest sighs by chilling breezes stirred ; 
One world awakes, another seeks its sleep. 

Princetofi Lit. 

THE TORRENT. 

Loud shouted the wild mountain torrent, 

Enchanting my soul in its flight. 
Still louder it sang while it beckoned 

With fingers so pliant and white. 
Be strong, oh my heart, in this tumult, 

Hark not to that voice so shrill, — 
The song of the white-breasted sparrow 

That whistles so loud on the hill ; 

" Time flies so wearily, wearily, wearily. " 

Deep thundered the water beneath me. 

Loud chanted the bird on the hill. 
One moment, — I cannot resist it, — 

My heart in its terror stood still. 
While the restless impetuous current 

Curled temptingly near to my feet, 
And there rushed through my feverish being 

The thought that to rest must be sweet. 
Oh Lord, be merciful, merciful, merciful ! 

Look up, oh my soul, to the mountain, 

To that spotless and spirit>like cloud ; 
Grow strong in their beautiful calmness. 

Though the stream at thy side shout so loud ; 
Ask not that thy heart become silent. 

Nor ask that life's tumult may cease. 
But lift up thine eyes to the mountain 

Whence cometh God's infinite peace. 

So life grows beautiful, beautiful, beautiful. 

Vassar Miscellany, 
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JOHN CROSBY. HENRY OPDYKE. 

HENRY M. SAGE. 

NOT WITHOUT DUST AND HEAT. 

" I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised and un. 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of 
the race, where that immortal garland is to be run for not without dust and 
heat." — A reopagitica, 

THERE prevails through what we call the world at large 
a considerable distrust in the influence of a college 
course upon young men. Parents often hesitate to expose 
their sons to those temptations to moral weakness which 
they, up to the time of entering college, have been freed 
from through the guiding care of home protection. 
Against the grand opportunities for expansion in every 
direction which college life offers, they weigh the 
unpleasant possibilities of laxity of living which an out- 
side view of that life has, through the magnifying glass of 
unacquaintance, grossly exaggerated. That the natural 
tendency, among young men of an age suitable for enter- 
ing a college, to part with the reliance on elders which 
childhood has trained them in, that the inevitable cutting 
loose from the bonds of early tradition which comes at 
that time of intellectual and ethical awakening, is depend- 
VOL. LV, 8 
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ent on other forces than the mere attendance at one of 
the higher institutions of learning, is a fact which these 
parents refuse to see. Their anxious communications to 
current periodicals in regard to college temptations and 
kindred topics, some of which have recently attracted a 
good deal of attention, show this state of feeling plainly 
enough. While they desire that their sons may pursue 
the studies of a college curriculum they still wish them 
to be carefully watched and guarded either by themselves 
at home or by the instructors at college. This last is 
what the country college professes to do, claiming it as 
one of its chief merits and points of superiority over the 
large college (or college connected with a university). 
President Hyde of Bowdoin in a magazine article about a 
year ago gave a succinct expression of this plan of moral 
training. The academy system of espionage, of rules and 
punishments, is of course to be given up and a new 
method of treatment substituted. The course of moral 
discipline which he recommends as the only true one is 
for the officers of a college to take a personal interest in 
their students so that they " while not inquiring too min- 
utely into specific acts, will know the principles of each 
student.*' They will not hesitate, he tells us, to point out 
to such as are inexact in their living the ruin of their 
ways. In other words, each man at college is to be still 
under a surveillance, to be still dependent on external 
forces of advice and warning, to be even yet harrassed by 
the knowledge that older men are trying to pry into his 
inner life, just as he was in a possibly greater degree at 
the academy. But is this best? Is the young man who 
is making his final preparation for life benefitted or weak- 
ened by having the greater weight of the responsibility of 
his moral welfare rest on the shoulders of his teachers 
and not upon his own ? There can be but one broad and 
intelligent answer. A man does not develope a strong 
character by being forcibly constrained in his actions or 
constantly preached to by his elders, but rather by the 
working out of his own inner forces, the slow acquisition 
of a right judgment through experience and growth, 
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aided by the unconscious influence of a pure atmosphere 
of college morality. Of what infinitely greater perma- 
nent value than any effort at restraint on the part of 
instructors could be, is the feeling of responsibility which 
each class at Yale takes up as it nears the end of its 
course of handing down the tone of living which it has 
received as a legacy from its predecessors. Those feel- 
ings of manliness and courage, of sincerity and moral 
decency which the classes above have aimed by their 
example to instil into those who follow them, must in turn 
be taken up by each new Senior class that it may repay, 
in part at least, the debt of gratitude which it owes to its 
Alma Mater. And it is in ways such as this that the 
depths of a man's nature are so alBFected as to leave an 
enduring impression upon his character. 

Side by side with this narrowness of conception in 
regard to the moral development of young men, there 
exists a crudity of ideas as to the broader significance of 
the intellectual value of a college course which it is sur- 
prising to find voiced in a publication of such sound views 
as The Nation. To quote from a recent article : " The 
next great step in advance in collegiate education in this 
country will, we believe, be the resolute shutting of the 
doors on all boys who are not eager to learn, and who 
are not willing while at college to lead scholastic lives ;** 
and again : " Colleges should be reserved for studious 
men." What blindness to the broader interpretation of 
college usefulness ! How can we emphasize strongly 
enough the statement that boys are not sent to college to 
become scholars only, but primarily to be made into men. 
The wide opportunities for culture and growth outside of 
the class-room exercises, the possibilities of a healthy 
expansion apart from the study of the curriculum, oflFer 
an indignant protest to this proposal to extend the wings 
of a college only over those who receive creditable marks 
in the studies required by its Faculty. 

It is in the opportunities for this general development 
of the whole man that a large college has its leading 
advantage over a small one. The large college can oflFer 
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a culture unmarred by the provincialisms which are bound 
to cluster about a small one. It is cosmopolitan in its 
constituent parts, and not local. In the intimate meeting 
of large numbers of men from different localities, each is 
helping the other to broaden his horizon and become 
more catholic in his opinions and judgments, while a 
strong tie will always bind these men in their affections 
to all parts of the country through the wide scattering of 
college friends. A college course is a time of preparation 
and training for life ; but how great is the diflFerence in 
the value of its training according as its tone is marred 
by littlenesses and self-sufficiency or is strong through the 
healthy stimulus of a wide and deep competition in all 
directions. Only in a large college can a man best meas- 
ure himself with others and gain that knowledge both of 
himself and of other men which is of such fundamental 
importance in after-life. 

With our increasing numbers here at Yale the moral 
atmosphere has been steadily improved and a healthier 
spirit of willingness to work, in all lines of college 
endeavor, has been established. But since those who 
have helped to accomplish these ends have passed out 
into the world there has fallen upon us as undergrad- 
uates the responsibility of continuing this effort towards 
advance. Let every man, then, take a broader and more 
earnest view of his course here. He will not only be 
building up his own character but will be directly help- 
ing the college, to wluch we all owe so much. For in so 
far as the life of a college developes manliness and stability 
of character, in so far as it stimulates to intellectual vigor 
and the acquisition of right methods of thinking, and in 
so far as it. endows a man with a broad culture, to just 
that degree does it merit the confidence and respect of 
the world at large. 

George A, Hurd. 
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A PLACE APART. 

SHELTERED from the full force of the Atlantic's 
waves by the eastern point of Long Island, there 
lies a narrow irregular island some ten miles in length ; a 
collection of low sand hills, lakes just separated from the 
sea, flat meadows, and here and there a spot fertile enough 
to support a straggling tree ; truly as bleak and bare a 
stretch of land as you can well find anywhere. For 
many generations it was one estate, whole and undivided, 
almost a little principality in itself, claimed now by New 
York, now by Connecticut, yet always owned by the 
same family ; but that is now a thing of the past, and it 
has at last gone into the hands of that most unromantic 
and modern institution, a syndicate. One end has fallen 
wholly into its clutches, and has developed into what we 
are all so familiar with — a bustling, cheerful, common- 
place summer-resort ; but the other end has been undis- 
turbed, and stands out in sharp contrast not only as 
different, but as something utterly alien and remote. 

From a low hill on the road thither you can get a birds- 
eye view of this other end, and looking down you see in 
the foreground a little patch of woods, beyond that to the 
left a house grey and weatherbeaten, surrounded with 
outbuildings, and farther on still the point of rocks in 
which the island ends, where conflicting currents of sound 
and sea make curious eddies, and splash first on one side 
of the outmost crag, then upon the other. Now if you 
descend and go on towards the house you will find that 
you have left the present behind you, and that you not 
only see the relics of the past, but seem to have entered 
upon it. 

The house is like most deserted wooden houses, pitiable 
and forlorn, rather than impressive. A great stone building 
of almost any kind retains a sort of dignity as long as one 
stone stands upon .another ; it may be fallen, prostrate, 
ruined, but it is still a fallen giant — a wooden house in 
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decay is only a wretched, tottering tatterdemalion. This 
old dwelling is not very far gone as yet, the beams 
are still sound and the walls upright, but an air of ragged 
destitution hangs over it and makes you feel almost forlorn 
in sympathy. If there be even any ghosts of the former 
inhabitants remaining, they must keep themselves close 
shut in the attic, and as the ladder leading there was gone 
long ago, you cannot disturb them if you would. In the 
days of the island's former prosperity this was the farm- 
house belonging to the ** mansion,** as it is still called, over 
towards the other end. There certainly was once com- 
fort here, and plenty, for barns stand about the house in a 
whole regiment, but it must have been a lonely life at best, 
with miles of sandy waste to the mansion house, or hours 
of sailing across to the main land. Yet whatever the life 
was, it is gone and buried now, and all that there is left to 
keep the old house company is a single grave near by 
down on the shore. 

Right down by the beach it lies, a flat slab raised some 
two feet above the ground. The inscription tells how the 
body of a young minister drowned in the Connecticut 
River was washed up weeks later on the beach and buried 
there, a century and a half ago. If you wished to learn 
more of his fate you might find hints of an early gradua- 
tion from the college to which Governor Yale's gifts had 
just giyen also a name, a youth of high promise, a brilliant 
career cut short at its very beginning, a shattered romance, 
and a betrothed left solitary ; but to call up the old story 
seems like heartlessly disturbing the dead, and striking- a 
note of sorrow which has been hushed so long that it were 
a pity to awaken it. Yet far off as it is. it touches a chord 
of sympathy within one's self, and makes the loneliness of 
the spot twofold more desolate. And a more lonely burial 
place could hardly be imagined ; all about is glaring white 
sand, with tufts of the wiry beach grass upon it that seem 
to thrive without a bit of soil ; and below is a stony beach, 
where the waves, broken somewhat by the Point opposite, 
drag the pebbles back and forth with, a ceaseless grinding 
and rumbling, harsh and monotonous, yet having a certain 
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solemnity like that of muffled drums. Looking seaward 
you see Long Island stretching half way across the horizon, 
and beyond it the ocean itself, straight southward, far as 
the eye can reach. 

Surely there is nothing here to trouble the repose of 
the dead, and you feel, almost irresistibly, that the one 
lying here has the only title to all the land around, that 
the only building that will ever have a right to be in the 
neighborhood is the empty house you have just seen, and 
that these few acres are a little section of the past, cut off 
from all the world. To rehabilitate the old house would 
be to dress up a mummy in modern guise, to build another 
would be like profaning a consecrated burial ground, and 
the place seems separate and alone, having no part or lot 
in all the life around. The great ocean sweeping about 
belongs to every age and no age, and when you look down 
upon the tombstone there is nothing save a little lack of 
distinctness of the lettering, and a little moss overgrowing 
the slab, to show that it was not yesterday that the stone 
was laid, and that you are not back yourself in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, instead of the last of 
the nineteenth. But look the other way instead, across 
the island towards the main shore, and there are towns 
lying thick along the water's edge, there is the river where, 
each year the crimson and the blue meet for the great 
struggle, the present comes rushing back upon you with 
all its feelings and memories and hopes, the past is obscured 
and blotted out, and the spell is broken. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury. 
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CONCERNING TABITHA'S DANCING OF THE 

MINUET. 

Tabitha, sweet Tabitha I never can forget, 

And how the music sounded and how our glances met, 

When underneath the swinging lamps we danced the minuet. 

The stately bow, the dainty poise, and in the music slips. 
Did she linger for an instant while I held her finger tips, 
And wondered if she'd ever let me touch ihem to my lips? 

And Tabitha wore powdered hair and dressed in quaint brocade, 
A tiny patch on either cheek just where the dimple played. 
The little shoe I noticed too, and clocks, I am afraid. 

The music ceased, I led her softly smiling to the door ; 
A pause, a rustling courtesy down almost to the floor. 
And Tabitha, sweet Tabitha mine eyes beheld no more. 

I've trod in many measures since with widow, wife and maid. 
In every kind of satin, silk and spangled lace arrayed 
And through it all I heard the fall of Tabitha's brocade. 

Arthur Willis Colton. 



-•♦♦- 



NIGHT FANCIES. 

WHEN the chill November winds shake the win- 
dows at night and blow the rain-drops against the 
panes in fitful gusts, seek the seclusion of your most com- 
fortable chair and, if you are a dreamer, call upon the 
inspiration of a briarwood pipe, — for there is a vast 
amount of comfort in the bowl of a briarwood pipe ! 

Then, as the smoke curls up in soft clouds and floats 
peacefully away, you do not mind old Autumn's violent 
summons at the sash or the scraping sound of the dead 
leaves floating down from the elms. It all makes a weird 
sort of music whose harmony lulls into unconsciousness, a 
kind of repose which opens the gates of the invisible 
world and peoples every smoke-cloud, as it floats by, with 
sprites and fairies, every corner with some mischievous 
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little gnome. They are merry companions, these little 
fellows, hovering around us in our moments of solitude ; 
for they hate a boisterous crowd and only know how to 
make themselves agreeable when they alone are the enter- 
tainers. And then what stories they can tell ! What pic- 
tures they can unfold ! They pillage the past and bring 
back its most precious hours ; and when, at other times, 
they build in the future, they fascinate us with air-castles, 
ephemeral structures, that rise, like the river of Tantalus, 
only to vanish and fall away when we stretch out our 
hands to take them. 

What a treasure we should have if we could only keep 
a sort of mental sketch-book ! What a perfect art gallery 
of pleasant memories and bewitching mind pictures we 
should possess to dream over and look at on such an 
evening as this, when the rain on the window pane is 
pattering a soft accompaniment to our fancies. But man 
is usually of a forgetful humor. He appreciates the 
present well enough but he does not seem to have the 
capacity of retaining it in its vividness. Perhaps that is 
what makes some men greater than others — this simple 
power of remembering. Yet Memory, after all, is a de- 
ceitful elf who plays sad havoc with our store of bygones ; 
he is an impish little librarian in the alcoves of our brains 
and he often draws the wrong book, — unintentionally of 
course, for how can we expect him, such an erratic little 
fellow, to be infallible when most of us do not give him 
exercise enough to keep him alive ? We are too exacting 
by far, and I know some men who ought to be thankful if 
they obtain the correct mental edition once in a hundred 
times. Very often — but stop : I fear I am preaching to 
you ; and that little imp who sits on the arm of my chair 
is nudging me. He evidently does not like moralizing, 
and for my part I think he is right. 

But, my dear little goblin, if you do not care to listen 
to my philosophy, you must substitute something better 
yourself, for I feel that I can make a good listener this 
evening. You think college life is not what it used to be ? 
Of course it is not ; everybody acknowledges that. But 

9 
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you must remember that all things around us are in muta- 
tion, and it is useless to repine at change in a world where 
everything is changing. But there ; you have started me 
philosophizing again ! However, I promise not to inter- 

■ 

rupt you any more. 

You were saying that you thought one of the pleas- 
antest things about rooming on the campus is that we can 
bring our sisters and our cousins. up to our rooms and 
give them a true glimpse of college life. It is certainly a 
pleasant feature ; but it sometimes shows them too well how 
we live. They look around at our relics and mementoes, 
ask questions about them, and when they leave us they 
have learned a great deal. It is like going behind the 
scenes of a man's life, to rummage around his college 
room. 

Do I think a man's room reflects his character ? As- 
suredly, I do. It displays his characteristics, for it is 
there that he gives full vent to his idiosyncrasies. You 
may always recognize the room of a ladies' man as soon 
as you step within the door ; there is a faint odor of orris- 
root and white rose which pervades the atmosphere and 
even gets the better of his room-mate's last cigar. Glance 
around and you will see that all this sweetness emanates 
from neatly worked pillows or other strange contrivances 
of feminine ingenuity received from some fair sempstress 
at home. Then, again, look in on the autocrat next door ; 
— are you surprised now that college rooms have been 
called dens? Look at that collection of pan-national 
oddities, and say you cannot describe our autocrat without 
ever having seen him ! And if you want a third example, 
step across the hall and you will see how those two jovial 
comrades make life merry. Their shelves are laden with 
Munich steins, all sorts of cut glass, and Bohemian decan- 
ters ; in that cupboard with the glass doors there are 
enough dainties to feed a Sybarite. Oh, they are epicures, 
those two — and do not all these things show it? 

But, my dear goblin, it seems to me that I am doing 
most of the talking, after all. Do you now tell me — ^as 
I live, my listener has vanished ! Albert Lee. 
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REVERIE. 

Walked I in enchanted bowers, 
Viewing fairest of earth's flowers, 
Some were budding, some were blowing, 
And they seemed to say to me : 
Mortal we are types of thee. 
Coming — agoing ! 

Stood I on a river's bank, 
Clearest crystal ever drank, 
And the current by me flowing. 
Seemed to whisper dreamily : 
Thou art but a stream like me, 
Coming — agoing ! 

Heard I then a minstrel's song, 
Echoed far and near and long. 
And the echoes fainter growing, 
Seemed to answer unto me : 
We are echoes, but like thee. 
Coming — going ! 



Hay B, Smith, 



ALFRED DE MUSSET. 

IN periods very rich in literature, by^ very common 
process, the larger fames often eclipse the smaller and 
evoke a one-sidedhess of view that often leads to perma- 
nent antipathy or neglect. As Egyptian superstition pro- 
scribed a careful and artistic study of the human frame, 
and in consequence for centuries repeated its crude shape- 
less gods and goddesses, so the proscription exercised by 
such men as Shakespeare and Lamartine over minor con- 
temporaries, by the very glory of their gift, left the pub- 
lic taste crude and unresponsive to other phases of art. 
To be true to our age, and to do justice to that many- 
sidedness which, through broadened civilization and in- 
creased culture, has expanded the slender but noble 
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material of antiquity, we must also glance at inferior 
growths and strive through them to attain an unbroken 
circle of thought. 

No national literature displays more manifest instances 
of neglect than the French. When their national life 
blazed up into intense passionate individuality, it was for- 
gotten that this very height was conditioned on other 
individualities, inferior indeed but no less true exponents 
of contemporary thought. So when the tender sweetness 
of Lamartine's verse had artfully and subtly worked its 
way into the associations of the Restoration, it seemed as 
if this lordly tree with its massive shade was destined to 
menace with blight the whole poetical growth of France. 
Careful observers, however, could still detect many a rich 
talent that had noiselessly developed under its preponder- 
ant shadow. There were still others who were singing 
strains of ineffable sweetness and tenderness ; buxom and 
careless pleasure seekers and singers — no lights in the 
world, but shining motes that dance in the sunbeams — 
holiday companions, too seductive for constant inter- 
course, but exquisitely welcome in those moments when 
the mind, turning from severer thoughts, seeks for elegant 
relaxation. It is to these minor poets, to these ripples 
rather than rivers, who feed national life that we look dili- 
gently for an interpretation of their epoch, for clear discs 
on which lie figured the subtlest phases of contemporary 
life. 

Foremost among the lesser poets, whose genius devel- 
oped under the shadowing influence of Lamartine, was 
Alfred de Musset. Living in an a^e which produced 
such consummate artists as George Sand and Sainte 
Beuve the mission of Musset seemed to be that purest of 
all missions, simply to give to the world the music that 
was in him, and, through a delicate grotesqueness of 
fancy, the glow of passion, the beauty of simplicity, the 
graceful sportiveness of a muse chastened by elegance and 
tenderness. 

Musset was a personal poet. He was not a poet of 
nature, reflection, morality or history ; he was a poet sini- 
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ply of personal emotions, and his chief charm lies in the 
candor and beauty, the grace and harmony with which he 
expresses these. emotions. Although not the greatest poet 
among his contemporaries, his nature was by far the most 
poetically constituted. It was a nature in fact whose deli- 
cate tendrils may intertwine with our daily life and form a 
shelter for the precious fruits that spring up in the inti- 
mate seclusion of the heart. 

Unique as La Fontaine in the fable, perfect as Anderson 
in the fairy tale, is Musset in the lyric and in precisely the 
same way. The life and grace of his poetry arise from 
his mission to be' a singer and nothing else. A maker of 
subtle little ballads and lyrics of inimitable versatility and 
elegance. He has a sweetness of passion that is very 
marked ; his grace is often something divine ; his harmony 
from the very first is admirable ; while the rythm even of 
his earliest verses makes them linger in the memory with 
a certain mysterious fascination. 

Musset*s youth was marked by that precocity of talent 
which seems native to a certain order of tropical beings, 
ripened by an invisible sun, drinking in an unseen sap, 
mysteriously blossoming before they have passed the 
meridional line of childhood. At first art attracted him 
and he became enthusiastic in his devotion to the pencil. 
But the need of poetical expression stirred within him, 
and before he was fifteen we find him composing songs 
merely as an amusement and pastime. Hence in his first 
essays we find the self-abandonment of sport and merri- 
ment ; the twinkle and fascination of the moment, bright 
but imperishable ; the first onward gush of the fountain, 
not lingering to form crystal pools in which to catch the 
images of the unfathomable stars. 

He was only eighteen when his " Premieres Poesies ** 
were published ; it was then, declared that there was no 
comer of the human heart that he had not searched and 
fathomed. Yet this first volume of poems is but the 
half open flower, more than the bud, less than the blossom 
in its radiant ampleness ; a little dew, a little sunlight, a 
few whiffs of warm vaporous air would push apart the 
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leaves and unveil the throbbing interior. But the sum- 
mer-time did not come. The verses remained embryonic 
like the tiny angels in Correggio's frescoes, with only 
heads and wings. Through some the moonbeams trem- 
ble as through the gently waving foliage on an August 
night, full of mystery and tenderness. They meet with 
life-crystals in a thousand places and sparkle wherever 
they touch them. We catch a glimpse of raven tresses 
gleaming under the cloudy mantilla ; of Spanish eyes 
bent on mischief ; while through the music of the mando- 
lin, the incense of the flowers, and the soft obscurity of 
night, is distinctly audible the throbbing of the warm 
blooded pulses of life, quickened by contact with all that 
is seductive and delicious, tender and refined. 

Musset's writings at the age of twenty have all the 
genius of his later ones, though they abound in excesses 
which gradually disappear until at twenty-five there is 
almost no trace of them left. Then an influence passed 
over him which may have scathed and blasted his life, but 
which undoubtedly brought his genius to sudden and 
wonderful maturity. With the story of his love we have 
little concern. Its end was disillusion and bitter disap- 
pointment. It is enough to know that this was the turn- 
ing point, that at once his boyish fancies were succeeded 
by a real and great passion which called out all the 
strength of his nature. Everything he wrote at this time 
has a depth and intensity that distinguishes it from the 
jocosely sentimental productions of his early life, and the 
somewhat affected composition of his later years. This 
was the period of Musset's intellectual virility ; the fruit, 
the flower, expanded into a dwelling-place for all sweet 
dews and odors. It was during this period that his style 
reached its greatest perfection. A style that can be illus- 
trated rather than explained, unique of its class, worthy 
of careful study. 

His artist nature was very highly developed, and made 
him preeminently sucessful in adapting the atmosphere 
of his compositions to his subjects, and in producing 
powerful effects by a single master stroke of descrip- 
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tion. Indeed it has been said with some show of fact 
that Musset was a young Greek dreaming under the 
frescoes of Raphael. There was a streak of Christianized 
paganism in him, a profoundly felt love for the beautiful 
polytheists, who made of every stream and glade a Mid- 
summer Night's Dream of warbling goddesses, groups of 
laughing fairies flitting through the twilight at the call of 
Oberon*s horn. 

Never was there an artist in whom mood preponderated 
more, the changeful iridescent hue of the moment, the 
tyranny of a caprice that resembles the fleeting bits of 
shadow with which a passing throng of clouds sprinkles 
the April fields. His own personality throws a glamour 
over all his landscapes, yet here and there the bright sun- 
light creeps through bringing with it the three-fold glory 
of perfume, light, and sound. 

Though not a classicist, his verses are no less agreeable 
because redolent with rosemary. At one time it is 
Shakespere in the bold metaphor, the flash of splendid 
imagery ; then it is Dante and Petrarch or the gay elo- 
quence of Boccaccio; then a Spanish Romancer with a 
streak of dark-purple blood across his face ; then Beppo 
and Lara and the whole throng of Byronic revelers. 
From each he has taken a limb or a feature. Yet all the ele- 
ments singularly commingle and intertwine throughout 
the length and breadth of his genius. 

In addition to his lyric Musset also possessed a dramatic 
genius of the highest beauty. Few things could be 
imagined more full of pleasantry and grace than the little 
comedies in which he has skimmed the cream of social 
wit and charm and whipt it up for the delectation of the 
world. 

His writings offer us the heartrending and sublime 
spectacle of a noble and elevated mind struggling against 
the animal instincts of nature. His soul is perpetually 
ravaged by.conflicting emotions — the promptings of desire 
and a divine anger against the encroachments of an impure 
and devastating delight. In almost every page of his 
poems the **cri du coeur'* makes itself heard — the voice 
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of the higher nature unceasingly demanding that satisfac- 
tion which it cannot find in the lees of the winecup, nor 
in the facile embrace of those for whom love is but one 
excitement the more. But such a nature, ardent impres- 
sionable, and sensitive could offer no resistance to the 
insidious seductions of the senses. This creature was 
made for love and pleasure, just as the butterfly is created 
for the companionship of the sun and flowers. He could 
not violate the conditions of his existence. He fell an 
unhappy victim to the very pleasures which he had 
delineated with such loving grace and power. Paris 
killed him, as so many others have been killed, by the 
endless toil of Babylonian pleasures. Wrinkled and repel- 
lant Vice, with pitiful smile, has replaced the rosy Eros 
who led the captive Graces. 

The few years of his great literary activity were suc- 
ceeded by a period of utter exhaustion and disinclination 
to labor, broken only by death. The fount of inspired 
thought, which in early youth so naturally surrounded 
itself with the foliage and fruit of poetry, had sent forth 
the last drop for the hand that squandered it. Musset's 
life was like that of some lush young plant forced into pre- 
mature luxuriance and bloom in the torrid atmosphere of 
a hot-house, wasting its sap in one splendid burst of beauty, 
to wither before it has time to fulfill the promise of youth. 

Of all names in modern literature there is none which 
rouses more melancholy echoes than that of Alfred de 
Musset. Keats, Chatterton, Poe, are quoted as tragical 
instances of early promise broken, the cord of life strained 
too far ; but here is a far sadder sight, a promise more than 
half fulfilled, a life touching its meridian, genius which 
claims no indulgence on the score of immaturity. Yet 
what remains ? Only incompleteness ; a sword snapped in 
twain, and flung away before the fight was over, a noble 
temple still unfinished, falling into decay and ruin. 

Ray^B. Smith, 
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A FRAGMENT. 

— So ChloS wavered betwixt hope and fear ; 

As in a city, all oppressed by foes 

And girt about with mighty enemies, 

And succour none, distruction imminent ; 

When on the watch-tower, straining hard his eyes, 

The sentinel sees circling in the plain 

A far-oif dust cloud, and his pulse beats quick ; 

But now again in drear suspense he pales, 

And now his hand drops heavy at his side 

And the dull frame relaxes. For at times 

He thinks he sees in the approaching dust 

The shimmering helms and proudly swaying crests 

Of a broad host of allies ; then again 

He dreads lest these too may be hostile arms, 

And trembles for the city. And, at last. 

He shudders — for the cloud seems only wind. 

Luther H. Tucker ^ Jr, 
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RAMBLING MEMORIES. 

WHAT a rare dissolving power this microscope of 
memory has, often revealing warm, hope-tinted 
colors, where a stranger's eye, perhaps, may only see the 
dust and stones ? To a casual glance few things, I sup- 
pose, appear more drearily prosaic than the open country 
roads of our bleak east coast region. A gravelly, uneven 
road-bed, with a fringe of shrivelled grass and weeds, set 
in stiffly between the inevitable stone walls — very far 
remote these seem from all of which the poetry of life is 
made. But such a dull, gray thread glows with a tender, 
though borrowed light, when it binds up memories of 
spring-morning quests for the first violets, of the rustling 
treasuries, where hickories and square-nuts lay hid, or 
the gleam of clear starlight on the snow* crunching 

10 
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under our feet as we hurried down to the river, which 
shimmered and sparkled between high banks, like an 
earthly paradise enshrined in spotless purity. 

Not a few of these transmuting touches center, for me, 
about the old turnpike, running over from the sea-faring 

town of M , some three miles, to the little village 

of Beulah, whose soft, scriptural name comes back pleas- 
antly mingled with the vision of a white, cottage house, 
half hid among the trees and trellises, where, within, the 
fitful gleams thrown from an old-fashioned hearth along 
the polished floor, made a cheery goal for many a Sabbath 
afternoon's journey. Yet more winning, the light that 
shone from a kindly, wrinkled face, so exquisitely over- 
swept with wavering lines of pure white, it seemed the 
gentlest of lingering places for old age. Now, although 
that welcoming light no longer beckons at its end, I some- 
times go back along the old road, with those blended 
thoughts and feelings no words can shape other than 
dimly. The familiar landmarks are little changed, more, 
perhaps, added than taken from them. They make, too, 
one of the best of mirrors for changes in ourselves. We 
look carefully to find how they fit in with the wide 
questionings that have sprung up Proteanlike, or how 
they bear the test of some deep, central truth, we have 
come to think of as irrevocable, as it turns its light search- 
ingly from one well-known figure to another. Thus the 
way, so much shorter to our feet than it once seemed, 
lengthens out with far-straying thoughts, in which often 
reminiscence can hardly be distinguished from discovery. 
If, from thoughts suggested on such a journeying not 
long since made, I venture to give shape to a few of those 
least coldly put in type, it is not without realizing that to 
one, who has no similar highway of cherished recollec- 
tions along which at times, in deed or fancy, he does not 
go slowly, thoughtfully back, they can have little or no 
meaning. It is one of those still, autumn days — 



When white light rains upon the quiet sea, 
And cornfields flush with ripeness ;" 
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the vague, unanswered longings of childhood stir anew 
within us, and memories grow more lustrous through the 
mild dreaminess of the air. Let me take your thoughts 
with mine back to that rallying place of many boyish 

expeditions, the old Common of M , lying snug in 

the heart of the town, as almost always in New England 
towns and villages. If at all familiar with them, you will 
recognize that low two-barred feHce, running around it in 
rather straggling fashion, I confess. The long, narrow 
walks are strewn with brownish and yellow leaves, and 
the elms, now doffing their gaunt fall dress, are murmur- 
ing over to one another the same quiet musings on 
vanished days. See how those patches of light purple 
cloud seem all tangled up in the branches of that row 
standing out against the west. The broad, low-set houses 
that border the streets on all sides of the Common, nudg- 
ing up to the sidewalk more sociably than accords with 
our modern ideas, are wrapped completely in that drowsi- 
ness that seems to know no changing. I could gladly 
linger, stretched in the tall grass at the foot of the great 
elm, and repeople the Common with many an old face 
and scene, with the full-hearted school-boy sports and 
tasks, the mock Indian skirmishes among the trees at 
twilight, the great snow-fort, more impregnable than 
Gibraltar, which resisted every assault until that fierce 
March rain — but the sun already touches the meeting- 
house spire, and our way to Beulah leads down this west 
side of the Common, then bending off, just beyond the 
meeting-house, along by the thorn-hedge of the cemetery. 
Little need to glance over at those dark blue headstones, 
for their inscriptions were unintelligible dozens of years 
ago. Nor would I turn aside now to pass through these 
still avenues that slope gently down under the shade of 
the pines. In the most reverent of moods must that man 
be, who would read aright the tender, solemn hopes that 
rest, silently treasured, here. Yet, as we pass this mem- 
orable gateway closing in shadows even faith may not 
entirely dispel, I feel once more the deep hush that came, 
one afternoon, over the street, always quiet, when a strange 
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whisper passed through a group of children, mutely won- 
dering what might it mean that one who had been pla)^ing 
there a few short days past, could never come out among 
us again. Ah ! a child's first awakened thought of death, 
though he may never know it, marks an epoch in his view 
of life and things. Even yet, I have not lost something of 
that lingering expectancy to meet unchanged, at some 
sudden turn, a sweet child's face. There was " the low 
green tent whose curtains never outward swing," yet we 
did not ever think of the remembered life as hidden beneath 
it. With one simple melody, thrilling yet with a power 
not possessed by many more beautiful, there sometimes 
comes back, as through a darkened room, a sudden gleam 
from some far spiritual city, **over a jasper sea." 

Winding on through the outskirts of the town goes the 
road. The houses are more scattered, and there near the 
last is the old Haunted House, with caving rafters and 
drear, ruined windows through which weirdly vanishing 
flashes were sometimes seen of dark nights. Not far be- 
yond, in comfortable, dignified antiquity sits the Mill, at 
the head of the long pond, skirted by clumps of lithe alders, 
so well fitted for extempore fish-poles. The sluice gates 
are closed, and the great wheel once clattering merrily to 
all sorts of tunes, only drips away in quiet melancholy. 
Yet, as we lean over the side of the bridge, the minnows 
are darting among the piers, sprightly as ever, the long, 
green streamers sway out and in, and off across the pond 
skim the swallows, just touching now and then the tip of a 
wing, like thoughts that hover a moment in the mind and, 
ere we can seize them, are gone. But away, through the 
double row of tall maples, the bright leaves fluttering 
among the shadows, and out along the wall of the orchard, 
which fortunately, perhaps, for wishes that will stray was 
never forbidden ground. If that isn't old Dobbin, just at 
his favorite haunt, the lower corner of the orchard, his 
bland, imperturbable face above the wall, gazing with un- 
feigned charity at all random passers. For a sound, 
unbiased judgment of men and life, give me such a mild- 
eyed philosopher. Not without some knowledge, I fancy. 
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of the inductive method, and certaiply he needs no warn- 
ing against premature conclusions. Pardon, old friend ; 
your clear, deep eyes have the genuine gleam, and may 
we keep our vision as steady and unstained. 

Now, Brimble Hill rises sharply ahead ; as we get to- 
ward the top the town widens out till we can see way 
across from the long, circling loop of Black river to the 
clear waters in the bay, tossing far out beyond the islands, 
where the radiant blue melts into green and white. Some- 
what reluctantly we turn, at the verge, and go down the 
wooded slope, but here, too, there are wild beauties, 
freighted with thoughts. As we reach the foot of the hill, 
the ungainly finger of the sign-post pointing off to Ipswich 
4 m., Glenmere 6 m., again sets the mind to roving on 
the old paths of whence and whither. No wonder the old 
Romans thought that in the mystic shrine of Trivia, God- 
dess of the Crossways, the potent secrets of life's end and 
meaning were concealed. Even for us, with more of hope 
and light, the quaint, subtle verses of a modern poet, that 
come back to me now, are not without an undertone of 
forceful truth — 

" Life I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when or how or where we met 
I own'st to me's a secret yet." 

But such vagrant thoughts lead no whither. A more 
work-a-day, practical office of suggestion, have these strips 
of weather-beaten board. Unnumbered good times have 
they rendered ungrudgingly at all hours and seasons, 
none the less faithfully, that few travelers realize their 
worth. But I leave their praises to a less faulty pen. 

Now we pass the rough-edged boundary stone, and the 
road stretches out through the broad, open fields, where 
the leanest of soils is plentifully interspersed with patches 
of granite ledge. However, like the rugged stock who 
have managed to till it, it is kindlier underneath than on 
the surface. The crickets are just beginning to tune up 
in the brambles the other side of the wall, the shadows 
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stretch across the road, and over the western hills the 
deep rose is paling into golden bars. So we resist the 
allurement of that pleasantly remembered gap and path 
leading across the fields to the lone willow above the 
river, and keep steadily on into the quiet environs of 
Beulah. We catch a glimpse of bright Hesperus through 
the trees just as we touch a well-known gate, and ere 
I let it swing back on its creaking hinges, I can hardly 
refrain from offering a parting reflection to any forbear- 
ing reader who may have lingered on so far. In this vein of 
idealizing the past, whose charm deepens for so many of 
us, I suppose, with the years, is there not some danger of 
making the earlier days too entirely a land of dreams? 
The long uneventful periods and even the blemished 
moments, I would not entirely forget, for the rarer, hap- 
pier times stand out more clearly in their true setting. 
And in allowing illusions to gather about childhood, 
we may, perhaps, come to relegate thither, as vanished 
dreams, all less matter-of-fact experiences, and so leave 
far behind some that were meant to be " a guiding light 
to all our day." 

William H, Beckford. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Those of us who were here last year remember grate- 
fully, provided we had the energy to attend, such lectures 
as those by Charles Dudley Warner and Brander Mat- 
thews, by Mr. Wilder on Modern Journalism, by Mr. 
McLaughlin, Prof. Hadley, Prof. Wheeler, and Prof. 
Winchell — but 1 warrant that few thought how the lec- 
tures came there any more than how the notices, in an 
abominably small hand, came on the trees. These random 
examples are some scattering lectures provided by a Lit- 
erary Club in '90, some parts of the regular 4>. B. K. course, 
and one, that by Mr. Wilder, the annual lecture arranged 
by the management of the Yale News^ courses arranged 
with little regard to one another, and with less to other 
work of the same nature, such as the Sheffield Scientific 
School lectures, and the Chamber Concerts. The result 
is irregularity in the dates of their occurrence, which 
means loss in attendance and usefulness. This month is 
when the courses for the New Year's calendar are being 
fixed, and now is the time to improve, if we can. The 
former high quality and prominent names in the work 
promise during the coming winter a fair number of most 
attractive lectures. How can they be most useful ? Now 
if they were planned conjointly, if they came at fairly 
regular intervals, and always on a certain day of the week, 
say Monday, and at a certain hour, if they were delivered 
always in one place, and above all if they were properly 
advertised and bulletined, raising them perhaps by posters 
to the importance of a ball game, then could we have big 
gains in the shape of a regular, if not homogeneous, set of 
lectures here in college. Osborne Hall offers a good 
modern lecture room. Some member of the Faculty 
might be induced to act as a head for a Lecture Bureau, 
and a most fertile field, now little cultivated, might yield 
grand results. Here is good home missionary work to be 
done then ; who will put an energetic hand to it ? 
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And there is the possibility of gaining more than this 
first object. The change of hall and touch of novelty will 
attract attention and increase attendance, and their excel- 
lence will keep it. Here then is the possible chance of 
awakening irr some measure the lethargic feelings in such 
matters as books and study, and outside thought, which 
make the necessary halo of a University, and this we at 
present are not wearing. We ourselves by no means be- 
lieve that in a seat of learning as big and influential as this 
can the present lethargy always last. j. c. 



We notice with pleasure the lengthening of the library 
hours of Linonia and Brothers. This library is so much 
used that the shortness of the old hours was a constant 
source of inconvenience; while in the case of men who, 
though anxious enough to draw books, were unable to go 
for them at the particular hour of the day when this 
library was open, it occasioned a real loss. When we re- 
flect on the lack of literary culture here, and the pressing 
need of a more lively interest in books and reading, we 
cannot but hope that no obstacles will be thrown in a 
man's way by closely restricted hours, but that the present 
change is only a step toward a further extension which 
will allow a free access to Linonia at all times of day. 



Professors Beers and Reynolds, and the chairman of 
the Lit. Board, will constitute the committee to award the 
Lit. Medal. An announcement will be made in the News 
in regard to it as soon as a decision is reached. 



All rejected contributions may be obtained one week 
after the issue of the Magazine, by applying to the editor 
to whom they were handed in for the month. They will 
not in future be returned by the editors. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

A lonely cloud came wandering — 

Across the summer sky ; 

A fleecy cloud as white as snow, 

And yet it darkened all below. 

So soon it passed one scarce knew why 

The birds forgot to sing. 

A laughing face, the lips repeat 

A happy song. But fast 

The light is clouded in the eyes, 

The song grows soft, and now it dies. 

A wandering thought has come and passed. 

And yet the thought was sweet. h. m. s. 

To the wine cellars of Bremen we owe a very concise 

expression, — a phrase which has been strong enough to creep 
out from beneath the old German Rathaus into the language 
of the people, and from there to have spread its influence, until 
now it has a very respectable position in literature. When 
we are told something, and our informer adds that it is all 
sub rosa, we know what is meant ; yet we do not exactly see 
why '* under the rose" should enjoin secrecy any more than if 
some other name in botany were invoked. But, as with most 
things, there is a good reason for it. If you should ever go to 
Bremen, wander through the narrow streets until you come 
to the Rathaus ; go down the stone steps that lead to the cel- 
lars, and find your way to a small vaulted chamber illumined 
by a low window near the ceiling. Then look up, and you 
will see painted above your head a large rose, whose red leaves 
stretch out in every direction, like those of some great tropi- 
cal plant, covering the whole ceiling with their crimson folds. 
And then, if you are of an investigating turn of mind, you will 
find out that the old Burgomasters a couple of centuries ago, 
when they had anything of very great importance and secrecy 
to discuss, were accustomed to descend to the vaults, far from 
any undesired listener (where they might deliberate sub rosa). 
It is true that the city wine casks were in these vaults too — 
but where else could you expect the city wine casks to be 1 
And although now the Burgomasters no longer whisper in 

II 
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secret conclave beneath the giant rose, and although those 
who first councilled there have long ceased to think of mortal 
rule, the phrase has lived and has broadened out over oceans 
and wildernesses, beyond the walls of the little German city 
which g^ve it birth, and it will long outlive its painted origin 
which now crumbles and fades away in the damp cellars at 
Bremen. a. l. 



It is the custom with Nature to send advance agents to 



announce the approach of the seasons. Little' insidious busy- 
bodies, who obtain a good footing in the community before 
announcing their business. Then when the proper time comes, 
one is made aware of their presence by a modest debut into 
the world of sunshine, and perhaps a gentle perfume that seems 
to come from nowhere, and yet comes from everywhere. 
Hardly has the snow melted before a suggestion of arbutus 
pervades the air, eluding all attempts to trace it to its source, 
and seeming to discountenance pursuit by fading and becom- 
ing perceptible again, in true " Will o' the Wisp " fashion. 

Summer, not to be outdone by Spring, sends the rose to 
herald her coming, and hastens after, lest her choice messen- 
ger suffer harm at the hands of some north wind, that may- 
have loitered behind its companions with mischievous intent. 
Scarcely has she begun to revel in the luxuriance of her foliage, 
before a tell-tale golden leaf warns her that Fall is soon to fol- 
low. So she gathers up her goods and chattels in high dud- 
geon, and repairs to the Palace of the Dream God, whence 
she views with rueful face the havoc her successor is working. 

There is a heartlessness about Fall that seems to be wholly 
unwarranted. With apparently no purpose in view but the 
gratification of his brutal passions, he strips the leaves off the 
trees, and, not content with this chases them maliciously, 
until he has driven* them into sequestered nooks, where he 
leaves them to console themselves as best they may. Mean- 
while the trees, robbed of their garments, lift their heads in 
noble disdain, or trace with one another's branches the outlines 
of a Gothic Minster. The north wind sets in and swoops 
around the house-eaves or roars down the chimney, and runs 
riot through the fields and meadows, rustling the bundles of 
corn that stand shivering in cheerless isolation, and dying* 
away past the hill with a mournful cadence. Listen to its 
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song as it comes quivering through the air in rhythmic waves ! 
Desolation is my delight ; the moors and the fens are my hiding 
places ; my playground is the- lonely forest and I make the 
trees my toys ; I fashion their branches into iEolion harps and 
breathe through them my cruel hate ; on them I waste my 
anger — ^break them and cast them from me in reckless madness ; 
What care I for things I can' control ? Rocks are my dread ; 
I can not stir them ; they lie in unmoved sternness — and mock 
my impotence. If one, by chance, be loosened from its place, 
I hasten to catch the lessening sounds of its fall, and fling them 
in wild glee far down the valleys and into the plains. My 
home is in the frozen North ; I herald the Winter. 

When the snow has laid her gentle mantle over the land- 
scape, lending to all that is unseemly an air of royal purity, 
and redeeming the angularities of the trees and ground by 
exquisitely beautiful curves, Nature commences her work of 
preparation. All unseen and unnoticed the tiny agents are 
taking an inventory and receiving the last instructions from 
their mistress. A south wind will stir them a bit, and when the 
sun shines a little longer on the earth, they will rise to meet 
it in the morning and bid it farewell at night. a. g. r. 

One of the interesting developments of modern English 



politics, is the wave of mercantile industry which has swept 
over that class, called in Debrette "the Nobility and Gentry." 
A direct result of this is the migration of younger sons to this 
country. Ever since the Reform Bill began the work of 
ousting them from hereditary sinecures, we in America, have 
beheld a procession of these younger sons turned toward our 
hospitable shores, in search of some manly and independent 
employment. So great has been the pilgrimage Westward Ho ! 
that we can everywhere, especially on our frontier country 
find colonies, where the blue eyes, blonde mustaches and hard 
bright complexions betoken the presence of English blood. 
A noteworthy fact, too, is that the moment that the fresh breezes 
of the Old Atlantic blow upon them they seem to have swept out 
of their minds all those conservative cobwebs, handed down 
to them from generations of home abiding people ; and the 
young Englishman of this latter half of the XlXth Century 
adapts himself to circumstances with a surprising readiness. 
He is willing and eager to try his hand at anything, and the 
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rough life, with the spice of excitement found in the budding 
of one of our giant mushroom towns, make him the more wil- 
ling to settle down to steady work. For the old Berserker 
spirit is to be found in many of them, and a subservient posi- 
tion they do not naturally brook. Lamentably unfortunate 
are they, however, in any position where the direct control of 
men is given them. Through all this century British sabres 
have been beating down those savage peoples which they com- 
prehensively unite under the scornful epithet " niggers " and 
the standard of conduct they assume toward them, may be 
taken as an earnest of what they will always adopt for their 
inferiors. But Tiew England in America is a class we can well 
cheiish, for they are enthusiastic and generally successful, 
and do not meddle unnecessarily in politics, while they are 
always ready to evince the same old bull dog tenacity of pur- 
pose, which has carried success to the British flag, be it at 
Cressy, Waterloo or Tel-el-Kebir. f. h. 

Deep in men there lie the possibilities for fear, shown 

in the shifting draperies of chamber windows, ghostly white on 
dark wakeful nights, in startling coincidences of dreams almost 
inspired and their fulfillment, or in the shudder at that yellow 
paper called a telegram. So we dwell close by a big sea of 
crises and terrors and commonly perceive it not ; but at times 
the solemn steady roar of the waves on life's beach come to 
ovir ears and we sit hushed in awe. The suspense of the 
to-morrows takes form and sits down beside us, a pale spirit, 
and even a young man thinks of the slightness of the bonds 
of our human hapiness, not selfish but natural and goodly 
happiness and joys. Miles separate my friend and me. The 
radiance of life shines for me from his face, and humanity is 
so frail, so frail. A shock, a mistep of his, and there I sit out 
in the deep black darkness of despair, and he ? who knows, 
does the golden light of immortality fill his glazed eyes ? He 
knows, for he has now made trial of death's grim questions, he 
has crossed that queer sombre stream. Thoughts of this shake 
us like great sobs, and the sternness and fierceness of Logic and 
Reason show their rocky beds, and we hold the dear hands 
close, fearing indefinitely, dreadfully. We follow a daily 
road of commonplaces carelessly, recklessly, jestingly, but 
across it will fall shadows, sometimes of death for our dear 
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ones ; and blessed be the thought in all its awful ness that we 
know not the where nor when. For there will be a night of 
hurrying steps and quick lights, a night of few words, and the 
waiting, the sense of powerlessness and utter weakness break 
the heart. It is a black, thick shadow, and it is hard to see the 
light beyond. The camps of possibilities are resting alike on 
the hills of hope and fear, and in their tents sleep this night 
events big with sorrow or shining with bright joy for us, and 
they but a tiny part, a drop in the sea of all men's fates. There 
is no relief, for the grandeur of the beach and booming waves, 
a sense of a mighty fate, of all-controlling Will and Purpose 
to this Universe dwarf us still more. We can but bow our 
heads and listen. j. c. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The College Choir 

Will contain the following men during the coming year : 
From '90, Colton, Haskell, Haslam, Lusk, Munger, Mead, 
Percy, Boltwood, Woodruff, Holmes, Rowe ; from '91, Baker, 
Gage, A. G. Robinson, Hopkins, Bowden, Wales ; from '92, 
Carr, Dingley, Farwell, Hinckle, Marshall, Pierce, Williams, 
Pitkin, Runyon, Woodruff, Billman, Gerty ; from '93, Babbitt. 



The Glee Club 

Will be made up as follows ; First tenors, A. A. Stagg, T. S., 
G. S. Ford, M. S., J. T. Carr, '92, S. L. Lasell, '92, O. A. 
Schreiber, '92, F.. E. Mygatt, L. S.; second tenors, E. J. 
Gavegan, L. S., E. Brooks, Jr., '90, Mitchell, L. S., W. K. 
Birdsall, '91, C. P. Cooley, '91, G. B. Hollister, '92 ; first 
basses, W. D. Simmons, '90, A. C. Crehore, '90, C. S. Mead, '90, 
E. G. Griggs, '90 S., A. G. Robinson, '91, P. J. Wurts, '91 S.; 
second basses, S. A. York, Jr., '90, H. W. Lee, '90, G. H. 
Capen, '90, O. S. Lyford, '90 S., R. K. Farwell, '92. 



The Fall Regatta 

Took place Saturday, October 5th. '93 defeated '92 S., by- 
three lengths ; i mile ; time, 5 min. 56 sec, '92 S., 6 min. 
3 sec. '91 defeated '92 ; 2 miles ; time, '91, 11 min. 56 sec, 
'92, 12 min. 10 sec 



Intercollegiate Tennis Association. 

At the seventh annual meeting the following oflficers were 
elected : Pres., O. S. Campbell, Columbia ; Vice-Pres., Q. A. 
Shaw, Harvard ; Sec. and Treas., R. P. Huntington, Jr., Yale. 
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Tke Tennis Tournament 

Began Monday, October 7. 

Preliminary Round. — Field (Cornell), beat Turner (Wil- 
liams), 8-6, 6-1. Kingsley (Harvard), beat Carter (Williams), 

7-5, 6-3. 

First Round. — Hovey (Brown), beat Tallant (Harvard), 
6-3, 8-6. Campbell (Columbia), beat Alexander (Princeton), 
by default. Deane (Amherst), beat Malory (Trinity), 2-6, 6-3, 
6-2. Huntington (Yale), beat Field (Cornell), 6-1, 6-3. 
Kingsley (Harvard), beat Wright (Trinity). 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 
Post (Columbia), beat Esty (Amherst), 6-1, 6-2. Weeden 
(Brown), beat Sands (Cornell), 6-3, 5-7, 6-2. Hurd (Yale), 
beat Johnson (Princeton), 6-4, 6-3. 

Tuesday's play resulted as follows : 

Singles — Second Round. — Hovey (Brown), beat Campbell 
(Columbia), 3-6, 6-4, 6-2. Huntington (Yale), beat Deane 
(Amherst), 6-1, 6-3. Post (Columbia), beat Kingsley (Har- 
vard), 6-4, 6-1. Hurd (Yale), beat Weeden (Brown), 6-1, 6-1. 

Third Round. — Huntingdon (Yale), beat Hovey (Brown), 
7-5, 6-1. Hurd (Yale), beat Post (Columbia), 4-6, 6-4, 6-2. 

Doubles — Preliminary Round. — Huntington Bros. (Yale), 
beat Tallant and Brooks (Harvard), 6-1, 6-3. Stevens and 
Post (Columbia), beat Johnson and Alexander (Princeton), by 
default. Campbell and Wright (Columbia), beat Field and 
Sands (Cornell); 6-3, 6-2. 

First Round. — Wright and Mallory (Trinity), beat Deane 
and Esty (Amherst), 9-7, 6-3. Parker and Parker (Yale), beat 
Carter and Turner (Williams), 6-1, 6-1. 



Tke New York Club 

Elected the following officers for the ensuing year, October 
9th :^ Pres., R. F. Harrison, '90; Vice-Pres., W. F. Judson, 
'90 S.; Executive Committee, G. Atterbury, '91, W. C. Ivison, 
'92, 'S. B. Ives, *93, W. Adams, Jr., '91 S., and T. Denny, Jr., 
'92 S. 



Yale vs. Wesleyan^ October ^th, 
Yale 63, Wesleyan 5. 
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The Tennis Tournament 

Was continued October 9th. Huntington (Yale), beat Hurd 
(Yale), 9-7, 7-5, 6-1. 

Doubles — Preliminary Round. — Hovey and Weeden 
(Brown), beat Kingsley and Manchester (Harvard), 6-4, 6-2. 

First Round. — Huntington Brothers (Yale), beat Stevens 
and Post (Columbia), 11-9, 6-4. Campbell and Wright 
(Columbia), beat Hovey and Weeden (Brown), 6-0, 6-1. 

Second Round. — Huntington Brothers (Yale), beat Mallory 
and Wright (Trinity), 6-2, 6-2. Campbell and Wright 
(Columbia), beat Parker Brothers (Yale), 3-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

October loth. Campbell and Wright (Columbia), beat 
Huntington Brothers (Yale), 6-4, 6-8, 7-5, 6-4. Singles, for 
second place, Hovey (Brown), beat Hurd (Yale), 6-2, ^r-d, 6-1, 

October nth. Doubles for second place, Huntingdon 
Brothers (Yale), beat Parker Brothers (Yale), 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. 



Yale vs, Williams^ October 12th, 



Yale 36, Williams o. 



WILLIAMS. 


POSITION. 


YALE. 


Campbell, 


Left end, 


Townsend, '91, 


Nelson, 


Left tackle. 


Gill, T. S., 


Wylie. 


Left guard, 


Adams. '91 S., 


Allen, 


Center, 


Newell, '90, 


Rowland, 


Right guard. 


Heyworth, '90 S. 


Lovcll, 


Right tackle, 


Rhodes, '91, 


Bigelow, 


Right end, 


Hartwell, P. G. 


Rogerson, 


Quarter-back, 


H. Graves, '92, 


Garfield, 


Left half-back, 


S. Morison, '92, 


Street, 


Right half-back, 


B. Morison, '91, 


Vermilye, Capt., 


Full back. 


W. Graves, '91. 


Wurtenbercr. M. 


S.: umoire, Mr. DeHart 


■ of Williams. 



The Andover Club 

Elected the following officers, October 15th : Pres., John 
Crosby, '90; Vice-Pres., J. C. Machale, '90 S.; Sec, S. C. 
Thompson, '91; Treas., G. B. Hollister, '92. 
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Yale vs. Cornell^ October i6th. 



Yale 60, Cornell 6. 



CORNELL. 


POSITION. 


YALE. 


Harris, 


Left end, 


Town send, '91, 


Upton, Capt., 


Left tackle, 


Gill, T. S., Capt.. 


Coughlan,. 


Left guard, 


Heffelfinger, '91 S., 


Benedict, 


Center, 


Newell, '90, 


Galbraith, 


Right guard, 


Hey worth, '90 S., 


Ehle, 


Right tackle, 


Rhodes, '91, 


Dunn, 


Right end, 


Hartwell, P. G. 


Yanger, 


Quarter-back 


Wurtenberg, M. S., 


Bahn, 


Left half-back 


S. Mori son, '92, 


Osgood, 


Right half-back, 


Williams, '91, 


McDowell. 


Full back. 


Graves, '91. 


A. A. Stagg, P. 


G., referee ; Elliot Lambert 


;, '86, umpire. 



Sophomore German. 

The following men were elected to the Sophomore German 
Committee, October 16th : T. L. McClung, O. A. Schreiber, 
J. W. Husted, J. Woodruff, W. C. Ivison ; McClung, chairman. 



Robert Doty Brown^ 
Class of '93, died October i6th. 



SAeff. Junior Elections, 

October 17th, the following officers were elected: Pres., L. 
A. Cooper ; Vice-Pres., G. H. Pinney ; Sec. and Treas., J. D. 
Brown. 



Sheff. Freshman Elections, 

October 17th : Pres., Denney ; Vice-Pres., Graves ; Sec. and 
Treas., Stokes. 

12 
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Thomas Joseph Robert s^ 
Of the Class of '92, died October 20th. 



The Chicago Club 

Elected as officers, October 19th : Pres., A. B. Newell, '90 ; 
Vice-Pres., L. Heyworth, '90 S.; Sec. and Treas., E. S. Isham^ 
91. 

Yale vs. Amherst, October igth. 
Yale 42, Amherst o. 



AMHERST. 




POSITION. 


YALE. 


Smith, Capt., 




Left end. 


Moyle, '91, 


Knight, 


- 


Left tackle, 


Gill, D. S., Capt., 


Morse, 




Left guard. 


Heffelfinger, '91 S., 


Lewis, 




Center, 


Ferris, *9i, 


Weldon, 




Right guard, 


Newell, '90, 


Allen, 




Right tackle. 


N. McClintock, '91, 


Lounsbury, 




Right end. 


Hartwell, P. G. 


Holden, 




Quarter, 


Wurtenberg, M. S., 


Pratt, J 
Jackson, ) 




Half-backs, 


M orison, '92, 
Williams, '91. 


Cutler, 




Full back. 


McClung, '93. 




Yale vs. 


Trinity, October 24.th. 


Yale 64, Trinity 0. 






TRINITY. 




POSITION. 


YALE. 


Griswold, 




Left end, 


Moyle, '91, 


Thurston, 




Left tackle. 


Gill, D. S., Capt., 


Young, 




Left guard. 


Heflfelffnger, '91 S., 


E. Hubbard, 




Center, 


Ferris, '91, 


Hoisington, 




Right guard, 


Newell, '90. 


L. Hubberd, 




Right tackle, 


Rhodes, '91. 


McCook, Capt., 




Right end. 


Hartwell, 


Conover, j 
Lynch, J" 




Quarter-backs, 


Wurtenberg, M. S.^ 


Graves, ) 
Buckley, \ 




Half-backs, 


/ McClung, '92, 
\ S. Morison, '92, 
( Williams, 'gi. 


Brady, 




Full back. 


McBride, '90 S.. 


S. V. Coffin, 


Wesleyan, 


referee ; H. C. 


Robinson, '89, umpire. 
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Yale vs. Columbia^ October 26th, 



Yale 62, Columbia o. 



COLUMBIA. 


POSITION. 


YALE. 


Robertson, 


Left end. 


Moyle, 


Cairns, 


Left tackle, 


Gill, Capt., 


O'Gorman, 


Left guard. 


Heffelfinger, 


Gildersleeve, 


Center. 


Ferris. 


Haven, 


Right guard, 


Newell, 


Erskine, 


Right tackle, 


Rhodes, 


Tripp, 


Right end, 


Hartwell, 


Dilworth. 


Quarter-back. 


Wurtenberg, 


Hewlett, Capt., 


Right half-back, 


McClung, 


Tuttle, 


Left half-back. 


Williams, 


Culver, 


Full back. 


McBride. 



T. Harris, Princeton, '^6^ referee ; 
umpire. 



E. Tracy, Yale, '90, 



Fall GameSf Saturday, October 26th. 

100 yds. dash, N. L. Deming, '90 S., lo} sec. Half mile, J. 
Harmer, '92 S., (55 yds. handicap). Mile walk, W. G. Brown- 
son, '91 S., 7 min. 52 sec. 120 yds. hurdle, E. Griswold, '90, 
i9f sec. 440 yds. dash, J. H.Waller, '93, 51^ sec. 220 yds. 
hurdle, E. Lentilhon, 28|. Mile run, H. Cheney, '92, 4 min. 
49 sec. 220 yds. dash, H. M. Sedgwick, '93, 23 sec. (15 yds. 
handicap). 2 mile bicycle, F. A. Clark, '91 S., 6 min. 48^ sec. 
Tug-of war, '92 pulled '93 3 inches. Broad jump, W. H. 
Murphy, '93. 18 ft. 4 in. (handicap 3 ft. 6 in.) Pole vault, G. 
D. Ryder, '91, 9 ft. 2j4 in. High jump, N. L. Deming, '90 S., 
5 ft. 3X in- (handicap 3 in.) 



Yale, 'pj, vs, Ancbver, October 26th, 
Andover 14, Yale, '93, o. 



James Woods McLane, Jr., 
Class of '93, died October 26th. 
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Yale vs. University of Penn., October 30th. 
Yale 22, Univ. of Penn. 10. 

U. of P. POSITION. YALE. 

Zeigler, Left end, Moyle, 

Dewey, Left tackle, Gill, Capt., 

Sypher, ) 

Shannon, [ Left guard, Heffelfinger. 

Wright, Center, Ferris, 

Bowser, Right guard, Newell, 

Willard, Right tackle, Rhodes, 

Audenried, Right end, Hartwell, 

^ ^ ( McClung, 

Church, Capt., Quarter-back, j Graves. 

Vs^lentime. 1 ,,,,,, ( Morison, 

TT . f Half-backs, \ t»,.. 

Humes, ) ' \ Bliss, 

Thayer, Full back. McBride. 

George, of Princeton, referee ; Harris, of Princeton, umpire. 

Andover Club Banquet , October joth. 

John Crosby, '90, and L. C. du Pont, '91, toast-masters. 
Toasts : 

I 

The Academy, Prof. Coy 

** I lift mine eyes unto the Hill, whence cometh my help and my learning." 

Andover- Yale, A. E. Stearns 

A toast that needs no verse to pad it. 

Exeter, Norman James, '90 

'* We love to dream of old memorial tilts. 
On Phillips' plains." 

St. Paul's, A. G. McClintock, '90 

" Concord, a sweete town, sot in a faire greene plaine." 

" The Innocent Abroad," ... F. W. Wallace, '89 

Andover in '89, J. L. Emerson, '93 

** We ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
once more therein." 

Our Landladies, G. A. Hurd, '90 

" Recall some dream of harp-brest bosoms, 
Round singing mouths and chanted charms, ' 
And mediceval or2inge blossoms." 

The invited guests were : Prof. Coy, of Andover, Prof. 
A. M. Wheeler and Mr. Charles Farnam, D. M. Banks, Williams, 
'90 ; A. E. Stearns, captain of the Andover nine ; F. W. 
Wallace, '89, G. A. Hurd, H. W. Lee, A. G. McClintock, 
R. F. Harrison and Norman James, '90. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A Rambler* s Lease, By Bradford Torrey. Boston and New York : Hough«> 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

A number of books of this character are now being written, and so long 
as the books are good, there cannot be too many of them. One can tell 
the real lover of nature in any writing of this kind. The pretender^ however 
well he writes, cannot catch the charm. This book has that charm : not 
wonderful writing, no raving over sunsets, but a true description of what 
are generally considered the simplest of natural objects. Every boy has 
gone bird's-nesting. Nearly every one has walked on an old road or seen 
a New England winter. To take such subjects, however, and without 
idealisation, to make them interesting, is an art. The art consists in telling 
of places which every one knows, in recounting the smallest incidents so 
absolutely truthfully that each reader feels that he himself has seen them. 
One of the prettiest parts of the book is a description of a simple incident 
enough, the tameness of a wild bird in the woods, and the author's delight 
in its trustfulness. It is such a book as this that one may read on the dull- 
est day and imagine himself in the fresh woods and fields. 

Strafford, By H. D. Traill. English men of Action Series. London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 

The author in giving us the history of Strafford has closely followed his 
subject. He has not, in writing a biography, given us much outside English 
history. This is undoubtedly a wise plan to follow in space which is limited, 
but it leaves some rather important gaps to be filled. However, the book well 
answers the purpose of giving us the life and character of its subject. Straf- 
ford's is a strangely interesting character. So overbearing, and indeed violent, 
that the author is continually trying to lind excuses for him, yet his undoubted 
loyalty, his wonderful ability, and his utter fearlessness recommend him 
strongly to our admiration. The story of the last few days of hfs life as here 
told wins us entirely to his side, and we are almost willing to condemn as 
murderers those men who, by means of his death, did so much for the liber- 
ties of England, and paved the way for the downfall of royalty. Strafford 
deserves his place among England's '* Men of Action " as an active states- 
man, a man who judged wisely and quickly, and could follow up his judg- 
ments by vigorous action. 

The Story of Boston. By Arthur Gilman, M.A. Great Cities of the Republic 
Series. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. For sale 
by Judd. 

The early history of Boston is here told with a completeness which leaves 
nothing to be desired. The book goes back to the beginning, to the time 
when it was first suggested to bring over the charter from England. Here 
we get a good deal of Winthrop's history. Indeed every detail is set forth 
which has any bearing on the foundation of Boston. Then the location is 
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carefully described and we are carried along through the time when Boston 
history formed a large part of American history. In the same way, although 
of course with less of personal incident, the story is told up to present 
times, and the book ends with a chapter on " Modern Boston.*' It seems a 
very good idea to give the histories of our great cities. They all have his- 
tories and each has a distinct individuality. Boston, of all others, as the 
dominating influence in New England's history, is the one best worthy of 
our attention. The story is an interesting one and well told. 

The Pariah, By F. Anstey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 

This is a good example of the novel of the day. A rather good plot, well 
conceived characters, and an easy style make a whole which is an interesting 
book. Miss Chevening is a fascinating but rather incomprehensible charac- 
ter, constantly disappointing us, only to redeem herself and disappoint us 
again. The " Pariah," a strange combination of utter sordidness and high 
feeling, is perhaps a new fiarure in novel writing. He is such a coward, 
clumsy, ugly, without even the recommendation of being a gentleman in the 
modern sense of the word, that one would scarcely select him for a hero, 
but by his true love and one noble self-sacrifice he becomes interesting and 
excites deep sympathy. In this the book is good. It reconciles sympathy 
for the wronged "Pariah" with admiration for the girl who wrongs him. 
But the book has many faults. The main plot hinges on a strangely mis- 
taken sense of duty. The most vulgar of all vulgar American girls is intro- 
duced, without having the least place in the story, and we find a supposedly 
welUbred, refined English girl using slang which, sufficiently objectionable 
in the slums, is ten times more so in print. Also one must feel a little dis- 
appointed when a plot has worked out so that it may end happily, and 
then suddenly ends wrongly in a way entirely unnecessary, which debases 
rather than exalts the best characters. 

Papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. Ill, No. 2. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

We have here a series of papers constituting a report by competent author- 
ities on some of the most important features in our industrial and constitu- 
tional history. The development of the Northwest, internal improvements in 
Ohio, i825-5o;the old Federal Court of Appeal, and the States-Rights conflict 
over the public lands are discussed in an able and lively manner. Of these 
topics, the two latter involve legal and constitutional questions about which 
we would rather not venture an opinion, but the writing is clear and the tone 
charitable, and beyond this there is no need for us to go. The development 
of the Northwest, however, and the improvements in Ohio before 1850 are 
matters of general interest, and for this reason may be noticed specially. 

In his treatment of the Northwest Prof. Allen brings out some points that 
seem to us very true yet often overlooked : namely, that had France kept 
her hold upon the old Louisiana territory, not only would our national 
aspirations have had small scope, but our national policy would have re- 
mained still undeveloped, for, says Prof. Allen, "our territorial system, our 
policy of creating new States . . . found their first expression in the 
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great act which provided for the organization of the Northwest/' Any one 
who reads history carefully must admit the truth of this. The Northwest 
has been the place of experiment for our law-makers ; and there is little 
doubt but that the experience thus gained has been of service to us. 

Turning to Ohio we find the same spirit of accurate scholarship in the 
paper by Mr. Norris, which deals with the Miami and other canals dug by 
private companies ; and it is interesting to note, as something bearing by 
analogy on the question of subsidies or free ships, that " State aid tended 
to demoralize these companies.*' It is this sort of thing that makes the 
matter readable. 

The report concludes by several papers on subjects largely antiquarian 
in nature, and of these that on trade regulations prior to 1789 seems best 
worth study. H, o. 

Memoirs of a Millionaire, By Lucia True Ames. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

A surprise awaits us in this book. We read the opening pages with the 
idea that it is a novel of the better class, but soon decide that it is no novel 
at all. It is indeed hard to classify it, with its alternation of what might 
almost be called statistics and interesting narrative. The story is that of a 
girl, or rather woman, who, suddenly becoming immensely rich, devotes her 
time and money to philanthropy. There are many good thoughts on the 
social problems of the day, elaborate plans for tenements without any of the 
too usual impracticability. We get an entirely new idea of a " woman with 
a mission " when we understand the strong personality, the enthusiasm and 
with it the good common sense of " Mildred Brewster." There are none of 
the socialistic excesses. There is no intention of overturning existing orders. 
Mildred only wishes to better the present situation. The writer has what 
might seem a difficult task, to keep the heroine in sight through all her pro- 
jects. But the success here is marked. Though interested in her schemes, 
Mildred lives as a real person behind them. There is enough of the personal 
element introduced to prove her like other people, and show her a true 
woman. 

The Hansa Toiuns. By Helen Zimmern. The Story of the Nations Series. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. 

Here, as in no other books of this series which we have read, we get a real 
and interesting picture of Europe in the Middle Ages. While the Vikings 
still scoured the seas and the robber barons made land still more unsafe, 
the interesting confederation called the *' Hanseatic League " came into 
existence. The gradual development of the towns, their wonderful pros- 
perity, and decline form a subject most worthy of attention. The author has 
given us a full account of all the causes which led to their growth, of their 
various enterprises, and, most interesting of all, of their home and city life. 
She likens the community to a big family, the city being a most stern and at 
the same time indulgent parent. The history is that of the time when com- 
merce made most rapid strides and with it, of course civilization, and we are 
not surprised to find that not a page of the book lacks interest. 
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Cycling Arty Energy^ attd Locomotion. By Robert P. Scott. Philadelphia : 
J.'B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

Bicycling has made such an advance in the last few years, and so much 
time has been devoted to it, that one is scarcely surprised to find it treated 
as a science. For those who wish to study that science this book is valua- 
ble. The author reduces everything to a scientific basis. Not only is the 
development of the machine thoroughly traced, but each part and each new 
patent is described in so far as it is concerned with saving energy and help- 
ing easier locomotion. The second part of the book is, as the author states, 
'* designed to amuse rather than to instruct the reader." It consists of a 
number of cuts of the different machines, from the first invention to the 
present time, and even gets as far as a flying machine. There are certainly 
some very amusing styles here shown, and the descriptions accompanying 
them are often still more amusing. The book is one which must be read by 
the initiated. It is too full of technical terms, and presupposes too much 
knowledge of the subject for a beginner. , 

La Sociiti Francaise au Dix-Septihrne Sihcle. By Thomas Frederick Crane, 
A.M. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale 
by Judd. 

After finding in the Contemporary Reviexv^ last month, a rather blunt and 
utilitarian article on the Woman Question by a well-known English evolu- 
tionist, one reads with a great deal of satisfaction of that happy transforma- 
tion whereby woman's true position in society was first asserted in the 
brilliant literary coteries which made Paris the intellectual Elysium of the 
XVIIth Century. The weekly gatherings at the famous Hotel Rambouillet, 
which numbered among its habilueds Mile, de Scud^ri, Mme. de Coligny 
and Mile, de S6vign6, and was frequented as well by such lights as Riche- 
lieu, Corneille and Bossuet, afforded the best models of such a state of 
society of which we have record, and cannot but cause a sigh as we reflect 
on the low plane to which society has degenerated in these busy Nineteenth 
Century days. No wonder then that the harsher sex votes social intercourse 
a bore, and turns in disgust from the idle chatter of the drawing-room* to the 
newspapers and the club. 

The little collection which we have before us, made up in large part from 
the collected writings of Mile, de Scud^ri, with a selection here and there from 
one or another of the participators in those gay SamedisTX Rambouillet, forms 
a most valuable contribution to the intellectual and literary history of the 
period. France is rich in such memoirs, and as light yet profitable reading, 
useful at the same time for the side-lights they throw on society, we might 
wish that they could claim a share of the attention now so ioolishly and 
extravagantly spent on the novels of the day ; particularly as the memoirs 
of the more recent periods of French history are now being given to the 
public as rapidly as propriety will allow. Modern society may read more 
than one lesson in these pages of the past. 

The last selection in this volume — a short dialogue on conversation — 
suggests to me, i/re^r^r of a recent book on that subject by Mr. Mahaffy, 
that the writings of this period would afford a most excellent field for a 
practical study of that almost lost art. Certainly from the society of the age 
we might gain a great deal of that quality which the French so admirably 
express by the word " spirituelle." j. D. j. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

*' Blessed be letters f — they are the monitors, they are also the true com- 
forters, and they are the only true heart-talkers." So Mr. Mitchell of Edge- 
wood says, and I venture that most of us believe his eulogy — for have we 
not tried it ourselves, and found that, while in speech we may be shy of 
subjects tender, religious, or provokingly personal, yet on paper, in letters, 
we are as bold as Templars, as true as Percivale. We deprecate our reserve, 
but it is the armor of caution that we all assume after some few sharp thrusts 
at our heart thoughts. There is, however, an open-faced, frank spirit about 
fresh writing paper that breathes of confidence, and causes us to lay aside 
our reserve ; at least, it has enticed the Table into entrusting to letters feel- 
ings and secrets he never allows elsewhere. I wonder that some one has 
not published an essay, A Morning with my Friends — in Letters. It would 
be admirable above a well known name, but a trifle ambitious for the Table. 
Still that morning is delicious and he may be tempted later to have his fling 
at it. Yet it is not of the heartiness of letters that I would preach to-day, 
but of the practice in phrasing that can be gained from them. A person 
with a moderate-sized correspondence has given into his hand the chance of 
gaining precision and order of expression, not to mention beauty and 
sparkle, a precision which induces care and method in thought, a beauty 
that forms style. An opportunity like this, especially where we are not on 
careful stilts, but strolling about, so to speak, with hands in pockets, has 
advantages of putting a natural swing and life into writing that set tasks 
lack. And in these days when time is precious and there are many stolen 
hours, care in our letter writing would seem true economy. 

Speaking of stolen hours, it is rather a shame, I think, that time as other 
property cannot be left in legacy. Think what an attractive bequest this 
would be : "I herewith will to my son and heir, John, eighteen months of 
intercalary time, payable on demand at the Bank of the Hour-glass and 
Scythe." I wonder how long the account would remain undrawn. But 
seriously, here lies one of the advantages of a college education, as yet 
unsung, namely, familiarity with late hours and midnight work. A man 
unlettered, untutored in a college course, may feel a very natural horror of 
such hours, but once give a youth a liberal education at a modem seat of 
learning, once let him have four years of experience in pushing the rational 
bed time from ten to eleven, from eleven to two o'clock, and he has no 
squeamish feelings of the sort. And here, too, is a point of advantage over 
that practical "business man" whom youth is apt to eye as a being, if not 
omnipotent and omniscient, as at least infallible in his own little kingdom, 
as one separated by a great gulf from college shiftlessness — he lacks train- 
ing in these vigils. Now the Table has a strong suspicion, strengthened by cer- 
tain signs he saw this last summer, that this Olympian superiority is more or 
less of a delusion. Such delusions and myths settle in our minds into the 
strength of convictions and habitual dreads. One such is the awe some people 

13 
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have of each individual book. It' is this dread of beginning a book, this fear 
of a big book, that discourages much reading. Only constant reading can 
dispel this error of thinking each separate one a separate task, and bring us 
to regard and use them in the plural number, in masses. So it is with late 
hours ; only persistency and assiduousness in using them will bring famil- 
iarity and ease, and successfully dispel all dread. And so it is with the 
business life that seems to us now to have a mystery of precision and care- 
fully kept appointments ; its workers are not possessed of methods which 
we may not obtain, nor have they charmed secrets. Only the material is 
strange. You and I may become accustomed to that and later take to it all 
readily. The business man actually and frequently falls into error, and that 
to the Table is a most encouraging idea. So while we are preparing to pot 
off the glorious purple of Senioric dignity, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, soon to don the jean of humility, let us hug our little secret that the 
business man, the ogre himself, even he who sits at the large desk of rolling 
top and many pigion holes, is not infallible. 

Viewed carefully there is truth in these wise saws, but on a second read- 
ing they show none of the strirring exhortation so necessary to every sermon, 
there should be more fire, a little more thunder, a little louder pounding of 
the pulpit. Then 
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O muse of many numbers, 

Grant me a soft alliterative song !" 



Is the thought clear, do you grasp our meaning, O Faithful Friends and 
Supporters, whence floweth our revenue as from a gushing spring — however 
of that kind known to scientists as intermittent ? O Interested Mates, who 
read only their friends* work ! O Wan Contributors, ye faithful imitators ! 
how shall we word a glorious peroration ? Shall we say this is " a chance 
too rare to be neglected," or rather " an advantage to be employed to the 
full," or is it that " the moral law urges us imperatively to utilize our oppor- 
tunities"? Moral, as Artemus Ward writes of the Yankee's coming show 
which consisted of " two moral bears " and " a kangaroo, a funny little cuss." 

As for the exchanges, the primary reason for an Editor's Table existing, I 
would say that the Editor has not to their exclusion been lost in admiration 
of his own Thackerinian wit, but has read them all, carefully and admiringly. 
Yet what shall he say? — that such and such an article "shows marks of 
intelligence," to borrow from some Exchange Notes^ that another *' has the 
merit of being concise," or that a certain story is " readable but rough " ? 
Scarcely such dubious praise, better damn a man entirely by sa3ring that " he 
means well " or " has a good heart." Say rather that they all show the pres- 
ence in our colleges and universities of a hard-working set of men, whose 
labor is at all times little noticed and appreciated, especially in a time of 
goals- from -the-field and V tricks. 

Here you will find samples of verse, which some of our contemporaries 
would call Stray Waifs, or Fruit of the Shears, or denominate by another 
phrase equally apt : 
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CLEOPATRA. 

Half Ijring rests she on a golden throne ; 

As still as death and every whit as fair. 
Across her limbs a shimmering gauze is thrown 
Thro' which her flesh gleams like a precious stone 

Whereof men carve them gods ; around the air 
Is sweet with sweetness shed from off her zone. 

Her eyelids screen the wonder of her eyes 

As clouds conceal the burning stars at night. 

Her face, tinged with a hue like that which lies 

Upon a pearl half-seen when daylight dies, 
Is ransom for a soul ; and oh, how bright 

Her beauty lies upon her aureole-wise ! 

Has sleep found her and made his chosen nests 

Within the mystery of her garments hem ? 
Nay, see ! around the fairest of her breasts 
Incarnate fate, a coiling adder rests. 

Death reigns supreme upon her diadem 
Where Love and Shame were once the chosen guests. 

— Harvard Monthly. 



AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

A certain king, — so Mother Goose remarks, — 

Explored a mince-pie wholly made of larks, 

Or was it black-birds ? I've forgotten which, — 

Enough ; there was a king, and he was rich. 

Yet what can crowns and sceptres, diamonds, rings. 

And stars and orders, all these paltry things. 

Do, at the best, to make the least amends 

For what some other people find in friends ? 

I have some such on Rue Benevolent, 

Whose precious pies occasionally sent, 

A certain measure of regard attest ; 

For which his thanks are " here-in-by " confessed. 

Were I accustomed to the ghostly fun 

I might here insert a puny pun, 

And send my pious gratulations on the day. 

But I'm past trying jokes so very thin ; 

I'd maybe mince the matter to begin ; 

And how could I your solemn cavils quash. 

When all too full of pumpkin-pie or squash ? 

— Bruncntan, 
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PRiCTERITA. 

The world h»s quite outgrown her song 
Because the world has sung too long, 
And so the world shall sing no more, 
And song is o'er. 

For men are wiser than of old. 
And men have learnt the worth of gold, 
And men have set their hearts above 
The spell of love. 

Men's eyes shall cease to weep, they say. 
For pity in the coming day. 
And none shall laugh through all the earth 
Made bare of mirth. 

Then Heaven that we hoped, shall be 
As the old tale of A ready. 
And man, in spirit as in breath, 
Shall die in death. 

The world has quite outgrown her song. 
Because the world has sung too long. 
And so the world shall sing no more, 

And song is o'er. — Harvard Monthiy. 



" Breezes, breezes, breezes blowing 
From the western sea, 
From the sunset glowing, glowing. 
What have ye for me ?" 

" We have brought thee love unfailing 
From the western sea. 
From thy lover sailing, sailing. 
Sailing home to thee.' 



•t 



" Breezes, breezes, breezes blowing 
To the western sea, 
To the sunset glowing, glowing. 
Bear ye this from me ; 

Bear ye safe my love unfailing 

To the western sea, 
To my lover sailing, sailing. 

Sailing home to me." 

— Vassar Mite. 
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SONG. 

I saw a knight fare gaily in the sun, 

Gold was his flowing hair ; 
And 'fore his steed did grace and glory run 
To speak him fair. 
" I would I were Sir Knight," quoth I, 
With tear-dimmed eye. 

I saw my Lord ride forth from out his gate. 

Gemmed all with jewels rare ; 
And forty thanes did foll6w him in state 
'Mid bugle blare. 
"I would I were Sir Lord," quoth I, 
With moody sigh. 



I met my Lady in the garden shade, 

Lent-lilies plucked she there ; 
And by her side a little love-eyed maid. 

Who smiled at me, I swear. 
I would I were none other 'neath the sky !" 
Quotha L 

— Harvard AdvocaU, 



t« 



TOUCHSTONE 

The court fool played with many a jest 

That flashed like a meteor bright. 
And the King and his court laughed long and loud. 

For they held carouse that night, 
And the wine was red and the wine was free, 

And their hearts were merry and light. 
But the sparkling wine soon ceased to flow, 
And the jests are forgotten long ago. 

And sorrow came to the King and his court, 

And the jester shared their woe ; 
When, lo, through his grief there shone a smile 

And his jest was like the glow 
Of the sun on his honest, loyal tears. 

And the King was ^heered, I trow, , 

And the King is dead these thousand years, 
But the jest still charms a smile from tears. 

— Harvard Advocate, 
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When 'neath my window's bars my good hounds growl, 
And through the darkness frantic rushes make 
At unseen foes, until the echoes wake 
And lift their voices up in answering howl ; 
Then do I scorn the terrors of the dark, 
And laugh aloud, and cry out in delight, 
"No danger need I tremble at to-night — 
My good hounds bark." 

But when no deep-toned baying breaks the hush. 

When all the silent night, my ears I strain 

To hear their watchful muttering, in vain, 
And the ground quakes not with their sudden rush, 
Then shadowy forms my chamber seem to fill, 

And stealthy footsteps on the stair I hear ; 

My heart leaps, quivering with nameless fear — 
My hounds are still. 

— Vassar Afisc, 



BEFORE MY FIRE. 

Soft summer Isle, sleeping beneath your palms, 

Rocked on the heaving bosom of the deep, 
Whose snowy breakers sing the solemn psalms, 
Which lull thee in thy sweet and endless sleep. 
Of thee fair visions rise. 
Floating before mine eyes, 
While the bare trees without sway to the wild wind's sweep. 

Soon will stem winter clothe our naked hills 
With icy veils white as the glistening sands 
Where the spent breaker, in a thousand rills, 
Flies back into the ocean's outstretched hands. 
Where on thy shores, fair Isles, 
The languid summer smiles. 
While the snow-eddies whirl in distant northern lands. 

Thus do I dream, and from my fancy call 
The fair, faint visions of another clime. 
While the red fire-light dances on the wall. 
Flinging defiance bright at winter time ; 
And through the fire-light's glow 
These visions come and go. 
Leaving behind a dreamy, discontented rhyme. 

— Wimams Lit, 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 

THREE years ago Marie Bashkirtseff^ was known in 
Parisian art circles, as a young Russian artist of a 
rare ability and promise that was ended by an early death. 
A year ago she was known to French readers as the author 
of the Journal of Marie BashkirtsefiF, and the last month 
has seen, in an American edition, an English translation of 
this Journal that appears to be one of the noteworthy 
books of the year, the literary topic of the hour, and, 
because it is unique and a vivid picture of a certain type of 
character, a permanent addition to the library of memoirs. 
Marie Bashkirtseff was born, noble and rich, in Russia in 
the year i860, and developed an early ability and maturity 
that cannot be called precocious in the common meaning 
of the word, because the maturity was so rounded, and an 
ambition and confidence in herself, that no words but her 
own can measure. At an age when most children are busy 
at their games, she writes, ** I was made for triumphs and 
emotions '*, " I dream of glory, of fame, of being known 
throughout the world ", " Fortunately or unfortunately, I 
esteem myself so great a treasure that I think there is no 
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one worthy of me." In 1870 she has left Russia to spend 
her life in France and Italy, with an occasional short visit 
to her own land ; and it is in these countries that her Jour- 
nal is laid for us, with Paris as the main scene of her later 
life. Mile. Bashkirtseff possessed, cultivated, and lost a 
voice that of itself would have brought fame. "As for me, 
I don't know what to do with myself for joy ; my voice, 
my treasure, my dream, that is to cover me with glory on 
the stage ! This is for me as great a destiny as to become 
a princess.** She had beauty of color and figure and car- 
riage, a mind ready to grasp Plato's philosophy or Zola's 
latest novel, a talent in painting and sculpture that one 
season brought her a ** mention " in the Paris Exposition, 
and the next season general recognition and prominence. 
In short. Mile. BashkirtsefiF possessed such natural gifts 
and abilities as are usually called genius. She died in 
November, of 1884, working up to the last month. 

One is dazzled and astounded on reading this journal, 
and wonders if Marie ever was a little girl ; if so, certainly 
she was a royal little person. She tells us that her dolls 
were always kings and queens ; at the age of twelve she is 
in love, love with all the proper hopes and jealousies, too, 
with a certain striking nobleman. "God grant that the 
Duke may be mine," she prays, " I will love him and make 
him happy, I will be happy, too." And, at the same age, 
*• I try to be cheerful under all circumstances ; one ought 
not to sadden one's-self by grieving. Life is so short, one 
should laugh while one can." Her brother evidently does 
not come up to her requirements. " Paul has no tastes as 
yet ... I must form his manners and his tastes. For the 
present, I try to communicate my own views of things to 
him, but without his suspecting it ; I convey sentiments 
of the severest morality to him under a frivolous guise/* 
And again, "This journal is the most useful and the 
most instructive of all the books that ever were or ever 
will be written. It is the transcript of a woman's life — " 
This, at twelve years old ! Henceforth she is, in maturity 
of thought, and in power of analysis of her own feelings, a 
woman, and a remarkable woman. Of course she is, as 
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she tells us, the heroine of her journal ; but, more than 
that, she seems to be the only heroine of her world, for in 
all her early reading the absence of a child's heroes is as 
noticeable as, in later life, was the absence of friends. 

For the three years following '74» she moves in a whirl 
of emotions, vague aspirations, and sublime confidence, 
shadowed only occasionally by moments of doubt. Pur- 
p>oseless, prayerful, tearful, and sometimes severely tranquil 
she rushes through broad fields of work, turning from one 
path of glory to another. At this period she writes, " to 
possess power ! — yes, power ! — no matter by what means ! 
— this is to be feared and respected ; this is to be strong, 
and this is the height of human felicity", ** I put on my 
wrapper and sat down to read my good friend Plutarch", 
" It is three o'clock in the morning, and, as my aunt says, 
I shall gain nothing by losing my sleep**, " I love to be 
alone before a looking-glass, and admire my hands, so fair 
and white, and faintly rosy in the palms **, *' My God, in 
giving me the little beauty I possess (I say little through 
modesty) you have already given me too much, O my God ! 
I feel myself to be beautiful ; it seems to me that I shall 
succeed in all that 1 undertake. Everything smiles upon 
me, and 1 am happy, happy, happy !'*, and on the way to 
Vienna, *' I was, as usual, the soul of the party.*' When 
she was fifteen she went to Russia to win her father, who 
has been separated from her mother. She is rather glad 
she brought thirty gowns, for her father is to be reached 
through his vanity ; her aunt and brother are promptly 
subdued ; and, though her father seeks to dethrone her, 
'* I will make him,*' she says, ** yield to my power. I know 
his nature, for he and I are alike in many things." She 
carries him back with her to Nice and her mother. Then 
a journey through Italy fairly intoxicates her, she breaks 
out into rhapsodies on Rome and Naples, the gorgeousness 
of this Southern land with its ancient ruins, its master- 
pieces of art, and above all its towering Capitol seem akin to 
her own glorious dreams. She drinks in the spirit of it all. 
" On reaching home,** she writes, " I sat down to read 
Livy. The heroes of antiquity, the classic folds of the 
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toga, the Capitol, the dome, the masked ball, the Pincio. — 
Oh, Rome ! " 

The journal begins now to grow calmer, and reads, " I 
think I may truly say that I have been growing much 
more sensible for some time past; that I begin to see 
things now in a more natural light, and that I have aban- 
doned a great many illusions and a great many regrets." 
She fears now at times that she may have misled herself, 
and such doubts as these sift in : " There are people who 
deceive others, but I have deceived myself ", " Who will 
assure me that my head has not been filled with erroneous 
notions ; and my judgment distorted by false methods of 
reasoning ?" 

In the Fall of '^^ she definitely decides to settle in Paris, 
and writes in italics a stern resolve and vow to follow the 
study of art. Then comes a period of unwonted tran- 
quility, of complete devotion to her work, and of astonish- 
ingly rapid progress. She does three years' work in one, 
and attracts the attention and praise of the leading artists. 
Now the record gives these : " How strange it is that my 
old nature should lie so completely dormant. Scarce a 
trace of it is to be seen. Occasionally some souvenir of 
the past reawakens the old bitterness . . .", " I long to 
see everything, to know everything, to learn everything ", 
" It would be curious if this record of my failures and of 
my obscure life should be the means of procuring for me 
the fame I long for, and shall always long for '*, ** I fancy 
there is no one who takes so intense a delight in aU things 
as I do . . . ." Close on the pages stand prayers like 
this: ** My God, ordain that I may go to Rome. If you 
only knew, my God, how I long to go there ! My God, 
be merciful to your unworthy creature ! My God, ordain 
that I may go to Rome !" and descriptions like this : " I 
am to wear a gown of white silk mull. The bodice is 
trimmed with two pieces .... The sleeves are short 
and trimmed in the same way. There is a wide, white 
sash with long ends falling behind. The skirt is made of 
the mull draped from left to right, and falling to the feet. 
My slippers are white and quite plain. The general eflfect 
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is charming." Yet she sinks to depths of sadness and 
humiliation, as deep as her lofty moods are high. " The 
clouds that darken my mental horizon," she sighs, " make 
me see the realities of life all the more clearly — realities 
so hard and bitter that I could not keep from tears if I 
were to write them down." 

Now come pages telling the progress of her pictures, 
the gossip of the modern French school of artists. The 
life is busy and varied, carrying her along to the studio in 
a black blouse and shoes without heels, or introducing her, 
gay in evening dress, at some fashionable salon. However, 
she sticks to her work bravely, fiercely ; yet it would 
seem as much for love of fame and for the ceaseless desire 
to distance Breslau, a rival pupil and artist, as for love of 
her art. 

As early as *8o the shadows come drifting in, and it is 
discovered that Marie, the bright, the talented, must die 
soon of consumption ; and her strange qualities of confi- 
dence, of passion for life and fame, of calm analysis, take 
still stranger shape in view of the coming death. At times 
she will not believe it ; again hopes against belief that 
there is yet time for the success she is thirsting for ; but 
oftener critically reviews her condition. "• Well," for ex- 
ample, " this position of one condemned to death almost 
amuses me. It is an opportunity to pose ; it is a new sen- 
sation ; 1 hold a secret within me ; I have been touched 
by the hand of Death ; there is a certain fascination in all 
this — it is a novelty in the first place. And then to be able 
to talk in earnest of my death, that amuses me, that is in- 
teresting. Only it is a pity that I cannot conveniently 
have any other audience than my confessor Julian ", " But 
do not imagine I am overwhelmed ; I am only profoundly 
engrossed by the thoughts of how it will be with me — here- 
after." 

The last picture in the Journal is the touching one of 
Marie Bashkirtseff and Bastien-Lepage sinking out of life 
together, the little Bastien-Lepage, for whom she cherishes 
a reverence and love seemingly accorded to no one else. 
Until too weak she goes to visit him in the Rue Legendre, 
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but when she no longer has the strength to move, he is 
brought to her parlor and spends the afternoon in an easy 
chair by her side. She writes, " I was dressed in a white 
plush morning-gown, trimmed with white lace, but of a 
different shade ; Bastien-Lepage's eyes dilated with plea- 
sure as they rested on me. *Ah, if I could only paint !' he 
said. And I ! — There is an end to this year's picture !" 

Yes, and to Marie's life, for a fortnight later she died, 
and the picture of herself, drawn with the strong colors 
and the naturalness that she loved in her art, is to be 
studied in the pages of her journal. 

If these clippings should seem to show in the journal 
egotism and arrogance, then they would give a wrong im- 
pression. There, this outspoken frankness seems natural and 
simple. This naiv'et^, the naked unbosoming of herself, the 
splendid genius of Mile. Bashkirtsefl, the fierce intensity 
and the loneliness of her inner life are the impressions that 
the book leaves. And through it all there glisten the points 
of a personality, brilliant as gems. There is a freshness 
and dashing breeziness that contrasts oddly with the hot 
restlessness and feverishness that is ever spurring on and 
never satisfied. " I want to live faster," she cries, "faster, 
faster !" Her genius is undoubted, while her religion is 
extremely hazy and variable. 

There is a sense of disappointment, however, the sense 
of an unrounded character. Study her love affairs, and 
you find that the only case where she was at all in doubt 
was with Pietro, and of that she says later, " I never loved 
him ; all this was but the effect of an excited imagination 
in search of romance ". Her cousin Pacha's love, deep and 
tender as it was, she played with and delighted to try ; 
other lovers and suitors met with similar treatment. Of 
M — she says, ** I listened to all he had to say, for to tell 
the truth a lover's speeches are more amusing than all the 
plays in the world, unless when one goes there to show 
herself. But that, too, is a sort of adoration ; you are 
looked at, you are admired, and you feel your being 
expand like the flower under the rays of the sun." On 
her part there was a continual reaching out for something 
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she idealized as love, the continual searching for some 
undefined warmth of heart, she knew not what nor where. 
She was the pride, the trial, the queen, and a most des- 
potic, unappreciating queen, of her family. 

Several reviews speak of the pitiful sight of one so 
young, so talented, dying bravely ; and at first reading I 
objected to the word pitiful, for the story of the life was 
of dazzling brilliahcy, the life itself a whirlwind of restless 
energy and work and ambition and glory. But a second 
reading restores the word, though not in its former applica- 
tion. Pitiful it certainly is from her own heart-writings 
to read of a woman's life without the womanliness, of such 
powers without tenderness, of the selfish loneliness with its 
yearnings for love. The book of Marie Bashkirtseff has 
come to stay, but not for love and delight in its beautiful 
author, as she hoped, nor scarcely as a literary curiosity 
with all its uniqueness and originality, rather as the most 
striking picture and history of a life that lacked the sweet 
depths of humanity, of a life spent in pressing toward the 
shining prize, and not in doing well and heartily and 
faithfully each day's work for its own sake. The trumpet- 
call of ambition sounds throughout the work, and a young 
man, for she was for men, not women, may well leap to 
arms at its stirring notes. But hear Mile. Bashkirtseff 
herself, " I have nothing in me, compared with Breslau 
... I despair of myself . . . But I will go forward blindly, 
all the same, my hands stretched out before me, groping 
for the light, ready to be engulfed if it must be so." 

John Crosby, 
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SONGS OF THE SNOW. 

I. 

PRELUDE. 

Beautiful snow ! O children of cloud ! 

The day is departing, the night cometh 6n, 
And the soft, cloistral face of the night overbowed 

Looks down through her wavering veil like a nun. 

The sound of the church bells drops over the air, 
And my thoughts through old stories and strange legends go. 

Lady Irmingarde kneels at her window in prayer 
Till on her cold eyelids the morning winds blow. 

IL 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 

The Abbot is counting his beads in his cell 
With a flagon beside him. The Abbot drinks well, 
And he'll empty it oft ere the first matin bell. 
All's quiet, all's well ! 

" Hist ! Brother Menander, a word in thine ear ! 
I'll show thee a way, if the corridor's clear. 
To the Abbot's own cellar. The Abbot may hear ? 
Never fear, never fear ! " 

So Brother Menander, and bold Brother John, 
Creeping barefoot and scared, reached the cellar anon, 
While outside the moon the cold snowfields upon 
Shone bitter and wan. 

But whether they drank till the first matin bell 
And were caught by the Abbot, no chronicles tell. 
But I know it was Christmas eve when it befel. 
And all quiet and well. 

in. 

THE CAROL SINGER. 

Gentles all, or knights or ladies, 

Happiness be yours, alway ! 
Dance and carolling our trade Is, 

But we sing for love to-day. 
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Merry lads and dainty lasses 

Trip beneath the mistletoe ; 
Dance to sound of clinking glasses, 

Bells are ringing o'er the snow. 

By the look that on your face is, 

Sweet, my song is worth a kiss ; 
There is weeping in cold places, 

We must laugh the more in this. 

Gentles all, or knights or ladies. 

Happiness be yours, alway ! 
Dance and carolling our trade is. 

But we sing for love to-day. 



IV. 
l'envoi. 

Cold winds sighing, 

Cold flakes flying. 
Cold boughs waving to and fro ; 

Cold days colder, 

Old dreams older, 
With the moving seasons grow. 

But whatever 

Snows may shiver 
Through the trees, or bleak winds blow, 

Still forever 

Flows the river 
Underneath the ice and snow. 

Arthur Willis Colton. 
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THE LAMB'S " POETRY FOR CHILDREN." 

FROM the press of Charles Scribner's Sons has just 
been issued a little volume of more than usual interest. 
" Poetry for Children/' by Charles and Mary Lamb, is a 
reprint of the rare little i8mo edition of those long lost 
poems. The history of the book is in itself worth the tell- 
ing. 

When in 1806 William Godwin, playwright and man of 
letters, devised the scheme of issuing a Juvenile Library, 
he enlisted the aid of that queer pair living together 'in 
the Mitre Court Buildings — Elia and his unfortunate sister. 
Thus incited they turned out literally by the yard the four 
charming juveniles, only one of which has attained a place 
in fame beside the Essays. The '* Tales from Shakespeare," 
which needs no bush, appeared in 1807. The "Adventures 
of Ulysses" followed in the same year, and in 1809 was 
issued " Mrs. Leicester's School ; or, the History of Sev- 
eral Young Ladies related by themselves," which at once 
attained a wide popularity and ran through three editions. 
The next year the brother and sister again collaborated, 
and the poems we have before us were the result. Only a 
small edition was printed of these wee volumes, on the thin- 
nest of thin paper, comprising scarcely two hundred pages 
all told. Quickly exhausted and no second edition appear- 
ing, we find Charles Lamb writing to his friend Bernard 
Barton, in 1827, that "it is not to be had for love or 
money." Here was this little waif wandering oflF into the 
world and no one to keep a protecting eye upon it. Great 
was the lamentation of the first editors who collected 
Lamb's "Complete Works" at the absence of this ewe 
lamb, and it was not until 1877 that any clue to its where- 
abouts was discovered. In that year Mr. Richard Heme 
Shepherd, the editor of the present reprint, received a lone 
copy from a friend in Adelaide in South Australia. 

Thus from the Antipodes came to light the vagrant, for 
whom had been as much search by students of the gentle 
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Elia, as was ever made for the lost MSS. of Menander. 
Some of the best of the poems were preserved, it is true, 
in Mylius' "First Book of Poetry," published in 1810, but 
it has remained to our day to republish the whole. 

Included in the new volume is a narrative poem entitled 
" Prince Dorus ; or, Flattery put out of Countenance," 
which divertingly details the adveptures of a certain alle- 
gorical prince. This, though to be had, was never known 
to be Charles Lamb's until the valuable diary of Henry 
Crabb Robinson was published, where we find under date 
of May 15, 181 1, recorded "A pleasant call on Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Read his version of Prince Dorus, the long 
nosed king." 

This, in brief, then, is the history, mainly as set forth by 
Mr. Shepherd in his preface.. Truly, we may congratu- 
late ourselves on so notable a republication. 

In the binding of the modern edition is aptly used some 
quaint old-fashioned brown gingham, which at once brings 
before the eye pictures of the delightful little girls to be 
found between the covers, clad without doubt in this same 
stuff and with dear little dimity pantalettes, for all the 
world like Miss Edgeworth's " Rosamond." 

A great charm of the poems is those very old world pic- 
tures which they present. One can almost imagine that he 
is translated to that great hollow arm-chair in the deep 
recess of a window, where, as the long shadows of the 
evening began to fall, he used to sit and devour those dear 
old nursery classics. " Holiday House," with all its engag- 
ing denizens, rises before him ; " The Swiss Family Robin- 
son " again display their impossible providence ; the inim- 
itable ** Sanford and Merton " rehearse their adventures, 
and the manly though " moral " heroes live again in Miss 
Edgeworth's " Parent's Assistant " and ** Moral Tales." 

But Elia and his sister do not seem fair to these same 
little girls. Time and again it is the ** Sister" of the versi- 
fied dialogue who is cross, or vain, or dissatisfied, and is 
gently reproved by some rather priggishly good "Brother." 
So marked is this that one cannot help thinking that when 
credit is given at all to the "females," as they are called. 
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it is much the same as with that immortal maid, Martha, 
in Mrs. Gaskell's "[Cranford," who when bidden to serve 
the ladies first at table, retorted, " TU do as you tell me, 
ma'am, but I like the lads best." 

Mr. Shepherd, the editor, takes it upon himself to pick 
out what is Charles' and what is Mary's among the poems. 
He is guided throughout by Lamb's own playful advice, 
"The best," he says in a letter referring to the poems, 
**you may suppose mine; the next best are my coadju- 
tors." Unfortunately prevalent are the cockney rhymes, 
and so all the poems in which "Anna" rhymes with 
** manner " and the like are assigned unrelentingly to Mary 
Lamb. 

Let us glance through the book. One of the first poems 
which holds the attention is " The Ride," or as it was later 
and better styled in Mylius' "First Book of Poetry," "The 
First Sight of Green Fields." This is an homely picture 
of two town children for the first time in the country, and 
to us seems to ring quite as true in its tender sentiment as 
does Wordsworth's more widely known "Reverie of Poor 
Susan." We pass over several moralizing dialogues, and 
can be forgiven for the belief that their cut and dried sen- 
timent never came from the pen of the Superannuated 
Man, and pause to note the tender " New Born Infant " 
which is instinct with love, the like of which poor Elia 
could only imagine for himself. The " First of April " 
deserves to be quoted at length for its quaint humor : 

" Tell me what is the reason you hang dowA your head, 
From your blushes I plainly discern 
You have done something wrong. Ere you go up to bed, 
I desire that the truth I may learn." 

" O mamma, I have longed to confess all the day 
What an ill-natured thing I have done ; 
I persuaded myself it was only in play, 
But such play I in future will shun. 

" The least of the ladies that live at the school, 
Her whose eyes are so pretty and blue, 
Ah ! would you believe it? An April fool 
I have made her, and called her so, too. 
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'* Yet the words almost choked me, and, as I spoke low, 
I have hopes that she might them not hear. 
I had wrapped up some rubbish in paper, and so. 
The instant the school-girls drew near, 

" 1 presented it with a fine bow to the child, 
And much her acceptance I pressed ; 
When she took it, and than iced me, and gratefully smiled, 
I never felt half so distressed. 

" No doubt she concluded some sweetmeats were there, 
For the paper was white and quite clean, 
And folded up neatly, as if with great care. 

what a rude boy I have been ! 

" Ever since I've been thinking how vexed she will be. 
Ever since I've done nothing but grieve. 
If a thousand young ladies a- walking I see,* 

1 will never another deceive." 

"Going into Breeches," "The Duty of a Brother," "The 
Broken Doll," indicate some of the other subjects. " The 
Three Friends " was reprinted by Lamb in his collected 
works and is the longest and most pretentious of them all. 
In *' Breakfast," after a panegyric on coming down to 
meals on time, we hear how 

■ 

" Sleepy Robert never hears 
Or urn or kettle ; he appears 
When all have finished, one by one 
Dropping off, and breakfast done. 
Yet has he too his own pleasure. 
His breakfast hour 's his hour of leisure ; 
And left alone, he reads and muses. 
Or else in idle mood he uses 
To sit and watch the venturous fly. 
Where the sugar 's pil^d high, 
Clambering o'er the lumps so white, 
Rocky cliffs of sweet Relight." 

And a very comfortable philosophy, too ! 

Again in " Parental Recollections " must we compare 
Elia to Wordsworth at his best, as indeed can be said of 
single poems throughout the whole collection. . 

The " Two Boys " is well known from Lamb's quotation 
of it in toto in the " Detached Thoughts on Books and 
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Reading " and charmingly tells of those poor intellectual 
tramps who perforce must sneak out of Grub street and 
steal their scraps of cold literature from the bookseller's 
stand, while he looks on with jealous eye. 

The " Poetry for Children " ends with several Bible 
stories done into verse very acceptably by Mary Lamb, 
and adding Prince Dorus and several hitherto uncollected 
sets of Lamb's verse for children of an older growth we 
have the volume complete. 

It is truly a treat to read a page translated thus from a 
world of long ago. One can imagine the sensations of this 
little book on awakening after all these years and its trans- 
migration, to be much the same as Rip Van Winkle's. 

Of course it is. impossible in this limited space to quote 
as we could wish the many nuggets here stored away, but 
the object of this paper will have been accomplished if a 
few more lovers of Eliana are put in the way of enjoying 
a brand new pleasure. This is treasure trove indeed, and 
surely the late lamented Captain Kidd never buried a 
more valuable store when " he sailed and he sailed." 

Fairfax Harrison, 
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A WORD FOR DECEMBER. 

So now my year draws to his latter term, 

My Spring is spent, my Summer burnt up quite ; 

My harvest hastes to stir up Winter stern 

And bids him claim with vigorous rage his right. 

— The Shepherd's Calendar. 

WE are unfortunately rather prone, nowadays, to look 
upon the last month of the year as a sort of dreary 
ending to all the pleasures which each particular Annus 
Domini has showered upon us, for the simple reason that 
it comes as the twelfth blessing. We greet December at 
the front door with a hypocritical welcome, only to hustle 
him out at the back, — as though he could carry away 
with him whatever unpleasant associations may have 
preceded his coming ! I admit that he often has a certain 
bluff way of greeting us : but if he comes in with a flurry 
of snow, and a sharp, cold snap, it is only to make it more 
agreeable for us later on. 

We picture December as a decrepit old man, trudging 
his weary way to the grave, with bended back and falter- 
ing step ; but — if 1 may presume to establish myself his 
champion — 1 declare that we are all wrong in our concep- 
tion of him. Picture him as an old man, if you will, and 
make his beard white as the snow he brings with him, — 
but stop there : for, aside from that, he is a hearty old 
fellow with a twinkle in his eye that snaps with the inspi- 
ration of Jack Frost himself. Furthermore, he is merry 
as old King Cole, of nursery fame ; and although he may 
not be possessed of ** fiddlers three," he can make up for 
the deficiency by calling on Auster and Boreas — those 
faithful retainers of his — who will turn the leafless trees 
into quivering harps, and sway their crests with a rhythm 
that has charms, at night-time, when all other noises are 
hushed. And does he not walk hand in hand with our 
jovial Santa Claus ? And is he not the harbinger of Christ- 
mas, with its attendant train of merry-making, feasting, 
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and steaming plum-puddings ? There is a deal of unrecog- 
nized good about December, and, I take it, the old man 
deserves more credit than is given him. 

After we have battled a good part of the Fall with 
November and his autumnal gales, it is a relief to see the 
snowflakes come floating peacefully down from a dull grey 
sky, and cover the hard, frozen ground with a pure mantle 
of white. The sharp outlines of the rocks, bared of their 
shrubbery, are softened, and the gaunt trees, that stand on 
the moor like lone skeletons with arms outstretched heaven- 
ward, are clothed in robes of purity. The rough thatch of 
the shepherd's cot and the ill-roofed cowshed are capped 
and hooded over, until they stand out clear against the 
hazy outline of the hills beyond with a stolid appearance 
of security ; while the faint cloud of blue smoke, that curls 
up out of the half hidden chimney, betokens the comfort 
of the humble inmates. Occasionally old Sol asserts his 
power, and shines down upon all this in his hot headed, 
thoughtless way, until he loosens the icy fetters that have 
bound the little brooks and hushed their murmur for the 
time. But an early thaw is one of December's smiles ; 
and when the old fellow has recovered himself, he continues 
his task by trimming the eaves with icicles, that hang like 
a bordure of lace, while Jack Frost sketches elfin pictures 
on the windows, and covers the panes with frosted trees 
and visions of fairy land's starry vaults. 

December undoubtedly makes us appreciate some of the 
comforts that are given us. I am afraid we have fallen 
into a way of considering what we have, as only our just 
due. But should we be compelled to shiver around an 
ill-fed stove, we would soon appreciate the luxury of a 
generous open fire-place. " Men scarcely know how 
beautiful fire is," says Shelley, and I can think of nothing 
better than a raw December evening to prove it to us. 
How we gather around the hearth, then, and chuckle to 
ourselves as we hold out our palms to the welcome heat, 
and watch the flames as they blaze up the chimney with a 
roar of defiance to the blustering elements without I How 
we lie back in our easy chairs, with perhaps a tobacco jar 
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and a punchbowl on the table near by, and tell stories of 
"just such another night as this " ! Or, if we are fortunate 
enough to be out of that bachelor company which is usually 
the lot of a college man, we draw near the corner of the 
hearth and listen to the soft words of some fair companion, 
as we watch the light of the fire play on her face and caress 
that indistinct halo of hair, which fades away into the 
uneven boundary of darkness. And when all the rest of 
the household have gone, and the great gnarled log lies 
crumbling in its ashes, with only now and then a faint 
glimmer leaping up — will o' the wisp-like — into the dark- 
ness in its last struggles for life ; when the glow from the 
embers blends light and shadow almost into one, — chairs 
are drawn closer together, and words are spoken that a 
brighter light would never have had the power to draw 
forth. In truth, I fear a smouldering back-log is one of 
Cupid's strongholds ! A verse of the Daphnaida reads : 

" I hate the day because it lendeth light 
To see all things and not my love to see ; 
I hate the darkness and the dreary night, 
Because they breed sad balefulness in me." 

What, then, could be better than a happy medium 
between this hated day and darkness? What better than 
the soft glow of the coals as they lie imbedded in ashes, 
like friendly eyes looking out into the darkness from those 
unexplored depths behind ? 

But now put on your great coat ; muffle your throat, 
that these rascally little New England winds — not so con- 
siderate as their mythological forefathers — may not try to 
drive you back to shelter ; open the front door, and walk 
out into the full glory of a December day ! The snow lies 
untrodden as far as the eye can see, except where the run- 
ners of the woodchopper's sled have cut their way, early 
this morning, along the road ; and the only sound that 
breaks on the silence of the "scene is the distant jingle of 
sleigh bells, down in the village, or the melancholy call of 
a belated crow, flying overhead toward the wood. Could 
you not shake hands with father December for making 
such a view, if it were possible to summon him, like the 

16 
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Genii of Aladdin's lamp, to a congratulatory conference ? 
Can any other month set such a snow scene ? January and 
February strew the earth with snow, but they are late 
comers; and the farmers have already begun to shovel 
the roads and cut their way through the woods. Time 
has soiled the whiteness of everything, and frequent thaws 
have left the snowdrifts ** slowly pining through half the 
spring in their discolored consumption." 

Give me December in all his whiteness, his strength, 
and his merriment ! He brings us health and good cheer, 
together with a bracing atmosphere that we may the better 
stand his feasts. He reddens our cheeks — alack, some- 
times our noses ! — ^and he makes our ears tingle with a 
reminder of his presence. Indeed we loiter not with 
such an incentive as his amongst us ! 

Albert Lee. 
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THE DREAMER. 

He revels in the wondrous golden flow 

That comes from heaven to warm the cheerless earth ; 
He muses on the peaceful after-glow ; 
He sees the waters journey fast or slow 

In endless path from springs that gave them birth. 

There comes before his eyes a distant isle, 

Fair as a dream, where all things good shall meet 

To form the perfect whole, nor aught defile — 

All these he sees, nor yet regards the while 
Some fainting creature prostrate at his feet. 

Horace C. Fooie. 
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THE TEUTONS. 

IN the beginning, say the old legends of the North, from 
the frozen vapor was born a giant, mighty and malig- 
nant, Ymir the King of the frost giants. Ymir was not 
God, but the Evil One ; both he and all his race were evil. 
Upon him the Northmen looked with awe and terror, for 
he was no idle creation of the fancy, but a stern, ever 
present reality. He was the boundless frozen ocean, and 
his offspring, the frost-cold, the bleak barren mountains, 
the fierce pitiless storms : — all allied to cold and darkness — 
enemies of fruitfulness and life. 

When, before the era of written history, the early Teu- 
tons, leaving their Jar-off Eastern home, settled in the 
unknown wilderness of the north, they found their most 
bitter enemies in the opposing elements of nature. No 
wonder the fierce cold of winter, the snow and ice 
seemed endowed with evil life; that the ocean ever thun- 
dering in its boisterous wrath against their shores became 
their prince of darkness ; that the rugged ice-clad moun- 
tains became giants of evil ! Truly it was as if all nature 
had conspired against these untaught children of the East, 
to drive them from their new found home. 

Gentle love, sweet poetic fancies, culture, art, and refine- 
ment were for the sunny lands of the South. Here all was 
different. Nature in all her wildness had encompassed 
them with such harsh environments, that to live at all 
required a people of sturdy strength and courage. The 
cold and cheerless gloom of the land had cast its dark 
shadow over the minds and hearts of the people. They 
were brutal and warlike, given to drunkenness, gluttony, 
and gambling. With strong and vigorous bodies, but 
finer sensibilities blunted, they spent their time either in 
the excitement of war and the chase, or in debasing indo- 
lence, varied only by feasting and dice, loving idleness 
but hating monotony. They were barbarians, savage and 
uncivilized, yet beneath their wild exterior was a compare- 
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live purity of morals ; sacred respect for women, for family 
life, for law, equal justice, and honesty in word and deed ; 
bodies untainted by hereditary effeminacy, hearts earnest 
though genial, and above all a lofty conception of the 
supernatural, which as it developed, was destined to save 
the world, purify and rejuvenate religion, and lay the 
foundations of modern civilization. But that was far in 
the future, and between them and that future was to come 
one of darkest periods in the history of mankind. 

Of the writers who have told us of this awful struggle 
between the young world and the old, not one has so 
vividly depicted the tragedy, has given it such an intense 
living reality as Charles Kingsley. 

In a series of lectures delivered at Cambridge, in which 
he describes the struggle between the Romans and Teu- 
tons, Kingsley touches some of the mainsprings whence 
we draw our leading conception of Teutonic character and 
influence. In this description he uses as an illustration a 
saga something like this : Fancy to yourself a great Troll 
garden, in which Trolls dwell, cunning and wicked ; with- 
out the primeval forest filled with children : " Such 
children as the world had never before seen," but children 
still in all save strength and stature. But the forest is too 
dull for them, gradually they tire of play and wander to 
the walls of the Troll garden wondering what is inside. 
Some of the more adventurous clamber in, some too the 
Trolls carry off to their palace. But they will not all be 
slaves and brutes as the Trolls would have them, some 
rebel and escape, and tell of the horrors of that fair foul 
place. But still its wonders haunt their minds ; till these 
forest children, conscious of their strength, determine to 
break through the >valls and gain a mastery there them- 
selves. Time and again they try; time and again they are 
beaten back. The wily Trolls bribing them play them off 
one against another. But now the Trolls grow old and 
weak, and their walls are crumbling. The boys have 
become youths, and the youths men. Perhaps they may 
conquer now, and conquer they do, winning all the Trolls 
possessed — all except their cunning. But the end is not 
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yet. Maddened with success and wine, they fall one upon 
another, brother against brother, nor do they stop this 
unnatural fight till the wine is spent, the halls dismantled, 
the fair palace ruined. Then the few survivors, sad, 
broken-hearted wander back again into the forest, away 
from the doleful ruin, never again to appear as a distinct 
people. 

This is not history. No : but it is better than history. It 
is a picture painted in striking colors. A Niebelungenlied, 
and in it, myth though it be, we can trace not only the 
story of the overthrow of Rome, but also the development 
of Teutonic character, through years of strife and bitter 
experience, till it has advanced sufficiently for the building 
up of a new foundation on which a future culture may 
rest. 

** Forest-children " he calls these Northmen ; " children 
in frankness, purity, affectionateness, tenderness of con- 
science, and devout awe of the unseen; children too in 
fancy, ignorance, caprice, jealousy, quarrelsomeness, love 
of excitement and adventure." Gibbon would liken them 
to the American Indian, but in this he loses sight of the 
most interesting and important element of their character. 
Is it not by regarding them as boys, that we obtain the 
clearest conception of their strange inconsistencies of 
character, and the most satisfactory explanation of the two 
centuries in which they were conquering Rome ? and as 
very strong, very brave boys that their final victory is 
best understood ? 

That the Teutons might have conquered Rome many 
times during these centuries, had physical power and cour- 
age been all that was needed, is quite certain. Why did 
they not do it? Because they were boys fighting against 
cunning men. Boiorich rides down to Marius' camp to 
bid him fix the time and place of battle, thinking it mean 
to conquer save in fair and open fight, disdaining, in his 
simple boldness, to use stratagem where stratagem only 
could succeed. Alaric also, when first he holds Rome in 
his grasp, is bought off by bribes, paltry gifts fit only for 
children. And later when the death blow had been struck 
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and Rome was completely at his mercy, why then did he 
not set up as King of Italy? To make themselves 
emperors of Rome was something of which no Teutonic 
invader ever dared to dream. With a childlike reverence 
for that which they could not comprehend, they were 
awed by the prestige of the Roman name, and that majes- 
tic power which had for so many years confronted and 
instructed them. 

But the years pass on ; years full of horror. The wild 
forest-child soon finds himself in a death struggle with the 
enchanter whom he has feared and almost worshiped for 
so long. The Teuton measures strength with the Roman 
and Rome is conquered. 

A Teuton reigns in the fairy palace now. The great 
Theoderic occupies the Gothic throne, a hero in whose 
praise even Gibbon lays aside his cynicism. Theoderic is 
the very type of a forest-child, and represents to perfection 
the noblest as well as some of the worst elements of Teu- 
tonic character. His fearless boldness in. battle, his 
wisdom in peace, his hatred of paganism, his love of Christ- 
ianity, his truth, his virtue, his justice, his honor, all mark 
him as a true son of Woden. He was a Teuton too in his 
very faults, in his rashness, his anger, his selfishness, his 
vanity, but even these by their very intensity raised him 
above the common level. His life was heroic, his death 
tragic. He failed in his vast endeavors, from causes hid- 
den from him, but visible and most instructive to us. The 
time for reconstruction had not yet come. A terrible 
experience of sorrow and disappointment, sin and blood, 
is to be passed through before these youths learn what 
they can do and what they cannot. The fairy palace must 
be destroyed before the awakening can take place. 

Great was Theoderic : but at his death his power ceased. 
And' again the flood burst forth. Teutons of all tribes are 
now engaged in the suicidal struggle. Totila and Teia, 
both valiant heroes, Northmen in heart and soul, are seen 
to die, and with them dies the Gothic nation slain by Teu- 
ton hands. What an ugly, desolate, tottering ruin the 
fairy palace has become ! The spell is broken, the awaken- 
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ing has come. Nothing is left but recrimination and 
remorse. When Alboin and his Lombard host sweep over 
the Alps, none are left to resist them. The great Troll 
garden is deserted. It is for him to build up the fairy 
palace, broken down ; to till the fairy fields, so stained with 
blood ; to repeople the land and dwell there for the future. 

We get a glimpse of the Teuton in Kingsley's " Hypa- 
tia." They are here represented by one of those roving 
bands of Goths, which, though they frequently drifted to 
the African shore, never gained any permanent footing 
there. They are merely the spray of the great deluge in 
Italy, and like spray disappear, leaving no impression. 
They give to the plot a rugged grandeur and vigor of 
movement, and serve as a powerful background against 
which to contrast the other characters. The subtle phi- 
losophy of Aben Ezra, the lofty idealism of»Hypatia, the 
cowardly deceit of Orestes are never more distinctly seen 
than beside the lazy ignorance, the brute instinct, the bold 
courage of the Goths. Old Wulf is a typical Teuton hero. 
Great in stature, great in deeds, great in heart. Unmoved 
by temptation, reproving his comrades' weakness, he pos- 
sesses throughout a noble grandeur that no roughness of 
exterior can hide ; and never more grand than when with 
true Teutonic chivalry he who never bowed to mortal man 
paid public homage to Hypatia. The very yielding of his 
companions becomes at last an element of strength. For as 
soon as their eyes are opened to their weakness, they 
renounce their sensual thralldom, and retrieve the past by 
one final blow for justice and revenge. 

While these barbarian hordes were moving southward, 
others had settled in Britain, and the English in " Here- 
ward " do not differ much from their kinsmen in " Hypa- 
tia." Indeed as one listens to Hereward chanting his wild 
sagas in the hall of Sigtrig ; as he hears the hoarse shouts, 
" Skall to the Viking, skall,** England fades away and he 
is back in bleak Germany, back among the " forest chil- 
dren." It was the old Teutonic love of liberty and adven- 
ture, the Viking blood boiling in his veins that prompted 
Hereward to his outlaw's course. It was Teutonic strength 
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and bravery that gave him victory. But the wild Viking 
life does not touch the deeper springs of Hereward's char- 
acter. It is only when, with the death of Harold, he sees 
that England's last hope rests on him that we behold his 
true nature. Then the spirit of the old Northmen rises 
within him ; all the nobler Teutonic instincts respond to 
that call, and he plunges heart and soul into the struggle. 
But it is of no avail. It is the old story of Teutonic sui- 
cide. Discord within accomplishes far more than the 
enemy without. Through it all Hereward stands as the 
central figure, possessing a grandeur that as a Viking he 
never had. His vain boasting has ceased. His reckless 
daring has become heroism.. The lawless rover has be- 
come the Christian patriot. 

Kingsley frequently touches upon the far-reaching influ- 
ences of the Teutonic peoples. In his lectures he says ** they 
had a glorious destiny, and a glorious power wherewith 
to fulfill it." In " Hypatia," "every nation in Europe 
owes to them the most precious elements of strength," 
and in "Hereward," "above them, in them, and around 
them, destined to mould them into a great nation, and the 
parents of still greater nations in lands as yet unknown, 
brooded the immortal spirit of Hereward, the spirit of 
freedom that can never die." 

Kingsley is right. The spirits of Hereward, Wulf, The- 
oderic, and all those grand old Teuton heroes are still 
living, and fighting too wherever right opposes might, 
and justice would strike down oppression. 

Ray B, Smith, 
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NIOBE. 

Lay thy finger upon my lips, 

Spirit of Peace. 
Lay thy finger upon my lips, 

Hush my sorrows and bid them cease. 

Dry my tears with thy kisses sweet, 

Bend to my soul and bid it leap 
Across the chasm no mortal feet 

Have trod, to thy heavenly steep. 

Why should I linger and suflfer here. 

Knowing no calm, * 

When over the limit and list of fear 

And shadow the land of balm 

Silently thrills in its bath of light? 

Where every sighing soars into song, 
And never a paean of human fight 

Pierces to herald the wrong. 

Away, far away from the rush 

Of the torrent fleet, 
Away to the dream-haunted hush 

Of thy sea with its rythmical beat. 

Wild winds no longer their watches keep, 
Nor up from the grovelling haunts of men 

TThe breaths of a hundred cities creep 
To harrow me once again. 

I am a soul no less, though I stand 

Rock-rooted here 
On this desolate peak by his stern command, 

Whom to know is to tremble in fear. 

Merge me again in the Infinite, 

Lull me to rest on its bosom deep ; 
Make me, O ! Spirit, a part of it, 

Forever, forever to sleep ! 

Hubert Wetmore Wells, 
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"REBECCA AND ROWENA." 

PERHAPS, all things considered, a better burlesque 
than ** Rebecca and Rowena " has never been written 
in English. Under the cover of a continuation of Ivanhoe, 
Thackeray brings us back to Scott's well-loved group, and 
relates witb inimitable drollery the story of Ivanhoe's ill- 
treatment by the fair Rowena, of his flight to Chains and 
valiant achievements in the service of Coeur de Lion, of 
his death and resurrection, and finally of his marriage with 
the still lovely, still unhappy Rebecca. But the excellence 
of the burlesque lies not so much in the accomplishment of 
poetic justice for the Jewess or the manifest cleverness of 
narration, as in the humorous manner in which Thackeray 
has reversed Scott's method of dealing with this age of 
chivalry. In Ivanhoe itself all external scenery imitates 
with the greatest accuracy the scenery of the Middle 
Ages ; we are introduced to knights equipped with the 
most authentic armor, with helmets, lances, swords, and 
shields, emblazoned with the correctest possible devices ; 
they journey through the England of the twelfth century, 
through moist, green meadow-land, or winding stretches 
of thick forests — the merry greenwood under whose shade, 
instead of nymphs and satyrs, lurks the hardy band of a 
Robin-hood ; a turn in the road, and they stand before a 
huge gray castle, situated with the utmost regard for pic- 
turesqueness, surrounded by its well-filled moat, supplied 
with draw-bridges, donjons, battlements, turrets, and all 
manner of needful appurtenances. The stage-setting is 
perfect — but the actors ? They, it is true, sprinkle their 
conversation with occasional quaint expressions, crack a 
rough jest or two ; but in the main are as highly civilized, 
as refined, as sensitive, as any that one would meet to-day 
in the best society of Edinburgh or London. 

Now Thackeray's humor, for the most part, consists in 
simply changing the point of entrance for nineteenth cen- 
tury ideas; instead of acting to ameliorate the inner life of 
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these barbarians, they are introduced in such a way as to 
confuse the external. Our good friends of the twelfth 
century are accustomed regularly to attend the queen's 
drawing-rooms ; they read their daily news from the St, 
James s Chronykyll ; Ivanhoe must "go to London on law- 
business or to buy stock." Indeed an unbroken, vein of 
sarcasm appears to run through the whole. ** So you are 
very much amused at these anachronisms of mine/* Thack- 
eray seems always half-frowningly saying ; " yet is my 
treatment of Mediaevalism a whit more bold or ridiculous 
than that of the great novelist, who is able to render some 
of the most savage and blood-thirsty characters of history 
amiable, jovial companions, for whom one has a hearty 
sympathy?" In all this there is something more than 
mere fun ; the author is pointing to what he considers a 
blemish in Scott's personation of character — a blemish 
which, a few years before, none would have noticed. It 
is evident that, near as these writers stand chronologically, 
their ideals differ essentially. Ivanhoe and its burlesque 
are in two separate epochs of English literature. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century was a time of 
magnificent promises. Literature had at last succeeded 
in getting rid of cumbrous classicism, which, at first a neat 
and graceful drapery intensifying rather than concealing 
natural symmetry, had grown into a heap of suffocating 
robes, so stuffed and padded that the wearer could scarcely 
be distinguished from a piece of inanimate upholstery. 
Having accomplished so much, reveling again in the ex- 
hilarating luxury of unhindered motion, men felt that all 
things were possible. Neither time nor space troubled 
them any longer ; they became cosmopolitan ; the price- 
less treasure of the past, stored up through long ages of 
toil and anguish, belonged to whoever would but stretch 
forth his hand and take it. People arrayed themselves in 
Zouave costume, and became Turks ; they put on doublets 
and starched frills, and were transformed into courtiers of 
the sixteenth century. Of such an age Scott was peculiarly 
fitted to be the type and hero. A Scotchman, thrifty, 
shrewd, hearty, and vigorous, endowed with a vivid but 
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primitive imagination, equipped with a wide range of 
superficial knowledge, no one was better able than he to 
place before men's eyes, if not a genuine or deeply signifi- 
cant, at least an interesting and agreeable representation 
of historical scenes and personages. In his personal as in 
his literary life Scott was a thorough representative of his 
time ; those around him were astounded at the multiplicity, 
no less than at the excellence of his performances. En- 
gaged in an active profession, dispensing, at the same time, 
the onerous hospitality of a country gentleman, his liter- 
ary pursuits seemed only a pastime, an employment for the 
leisure hour. Here surely was a man who had vanquished 
limitations. 

But, as the first mad ferment of this new and stirring 
life subsided, it was slowly and sorrowfully realized that 
the world was in very much the same condition as it had 
been before ; that man is after all a creature in whom lim- 
itations are inherent; that he throws off one grinding 
obligation only to assume another. As in the political 
world, republican government, with its full acknowledg- 
ment of individual liberty, is open to evils and abuses, dif- 
ferent in kind, but as insidious as those which attack a 
monarchy ; so also in the world of literature, freedom from 
classic bonds leads often to unnatural extravagances or 
careless shallowness. Then it was appreciated that, if we 
are heirs of all the past, our heritage is not received in the 
form of ready cash, but rather as a field, which we our- 
selves must till and cultivate, and the fertility of which 
depends even more upon our care and labor than on the 
natural condition of the soil. In order to write history or 
historical fiction one must do more than make himself 
acquainted with the outside trappings of an age ; he must 
strive to enter into its spirit ; to study how far the grand 
principles of human nature have by it been twisted or 
modified ; his concern must be rather with invisible forces 
than with evident facts. So now the historical romance 
begins to decline, and in its place arises the novel of mod- 
ern life. The past, though interesting, is too difficult ; and, 
after all, if we are to study men, what men can we know 
so well as those of our own time ? 
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Such was the creed to which Thackeray, with all his 
heart, assented ; and, although during his life-time others 
may have been more popular, I think that no one better 
represented the spirit of this time and country. Troubles 
in early life, an unfortunate marriage, a physical constitu- 
tion far from robust, had strengthened the natural tendency 
to reflection, which enabled him, as a spectator, to grasp 
the special characteristics of his age more thoroughly than 
they could be comprehended by one whose whole atten- 
tion was concentrated on the immediate struggle. He 
thus came to appreciate the comparative insignificance of 
externals, the tremendous importance of inner life and 
character ; he was led to brood over the awful possibilities 
that lie in every nature. " I look into my heart," he says 
in the person of Esmond, **and think that i am as good as 
my Lord Mayor, and know I am as bad as Tyburn Jack." 
Hence the spotless heroes of romance became uninterest- 
ing. Of what avail are the prancing horses, the bright 
coats of mail, the jousts, and the courtships, if the actors 
are only dummies, whose words come from behind the 
scenes, whose gestures are performed by the aid of all too 
conspicuous wires ? 

Each of these qualities contributed to render Thackeray 
particularly fitted to burlesque one of Scott's historical 
romances. But still another quality was needed. It is 
not sufficient that the caricaturist is separated from his 
subject in ideal ; if he sees only its bad points, his carica- 
ture will be at best disagreeably bitter, probably altogether 
worthless. A genial sympathy must be present ; one must 
love while he laughs. And this also we find in " Rebecca 
and Rowena." Not only on the last page, but throughout 
the piece, one feels that there still linger in the author's 
mind memories of those glad half-holidays at school, when 
sunny slopes were peopled with the fair chivalrous figures 
and beautiful shapes of knights and ladies. He seems to 
look back yearningly to that dear, impossible land of 
romance, to touch it even reverently, as something that 
was once sacred. 

Luther H, Tucker ^ Jr, 
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NOTABILIA. 

There seem to be but three arrangements of collegiate 
athletics possible, first, the present system in which each 
branch of athletics takes care of itself ; second, the Triple 
League ; and third, the Dual League. We think we are 
safe in saying that the present state of affairs must sooner 
or later give way to a general athletic system, in which 
we will compete with only our worthy rivals. The Triple 
League is open to a number of objections, prominent 
among which is the fact that it could never be complete 
throughout, as Princeton does not row. What are needed 
to form a substantial league are colleges approximately of 
a size, who take part in the same branches of athletics, and 
who are willing to preserve a strictly amateur spirit in 
college athletics. Princeton has not nearly as many stu- 
dents as either Harvard or Yale, and must therefore in 
hef efforts to keep up with the ^ hot pace set by the two 
universities make use of means which are reprehensible in 
college athletics. The tendency at Harvard is toward 
purification, as shown by the action of their athletic com- 
mittee in forbidding from further participation in athletics 
several of her men who, last year, acted contrary to the 
amateur spirit. Capt. Cummock, just before the Harvard- 
Yale foot-ball game this Fall told Capt. Gill that he had 
heard rumors against one of his own players, and that if 
Capt. Gill objected to the man he should not play. Capt. 
Qill did not object, and the man played. 

In the foot-ball convention and meetings this year the 
actions of the Princeton delegates were distinctly and 
decidedly opposed to the measures of reform which were 
there introduced. In the affidavit which the Princeton 
faculty signed and caused to be published, the statement 
was made that the challenged men were all at that time 
bona fide members of the college ; when they knew, or 
should have known, that the point under discussion was 
not as to whether the men were at Princeton then, but 
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whether they had been there since the beginning of the 
college year, and that on those grounds two members of 
the team at least were ineligible. We have as yet seen no 
explanation of the attempt to play Wagenhurst, the 
acknowledged professional, or their evasion of the forty; 
eight hour law in playing George and Cash against Har- 
vard. It has been said that should the Triple League be 
formed, Yale and Harvard could vote together and keep 
Princeton from objectionable practices ; let us remember 
that in the convention this Fall the vote stood four to one, 
and seemingly cast-iron laws were passed ; with what 
effect upon Princeton. It is also urged that we could not 
leave Princeton out on account of her athletic record ; let 
us examine it. Princeton does not row ; she has not won 
the base-ball championship since Yale entered the league 
in 1880 ; since the present game of foot-ball has been played, 
with eleven men on a side, Yale has been awarded the 
championship five times, and Princeton twice, Yale having 
been defrauded of the championship in 1884 and 1886, 
through technicalities; in the track athletics Princeton 
has not won the cup since 1876 ; in lawn tennis the Prince- 
ton representatives have never won a prize. 

Some have said they would be in favor of the Dual 
League were it not for the cries of " cowardice " which 
our joining it would cause. To such we would reply that 
a great outcry arose in 1876 when Harvard and Yale, 
having finished third and sixth respectively the year pre- 
vious, withdrew from the Intercollegiate Rowing Associa- 
tion and arranged a Dual League, but what has been its 
effect upon Yale's rowing interests? The result speaks for 
itself. Why should not similar actions produce similar 
effects upon the other branches of athletics. The argu- 
ment in favor of a Dual League which should appeal to 
the undergraduate mind more forcibly than any other, is 
the stand that is almost unanimously taken by our gradu- 
ates. They are men who have had a chance to look at the 
question from the outside as well as the inside, and who 
have no other motive than the advancement of Yale. 

C. ri. S* 
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The Board regrets that the Committee have been un- 
able to award the Lit. Medal this year. It is certainly 
unfortunate that there has not been of late years sufficient 
merit shown in the essays submitted to warrant the con- 
ferring of this high literary distinction ; we can only sup- 
pose that interest has in some way been diverted from it 
into other channels. 



• ♦• 



PORTFOLIO. 

Her sparkling eyes, I see them yet. 

Her eyes of darkest hue. 
Black as a raven's wing of jet, 
Which in the summer's morn is wet 

With heavy drops of dew. 

I see them now just half revealed, 

Their white lids o'er them bowed ; 
But shining still, as stars concealed 
Their subtle lustre yet will yield 

Through some light drifting cloud. 

Soft as the dim moonlight that streams 

Across the midnight sea ; 
Like memories of faded dreams, 
That trouble us with fitful gleams, 

Those eyes are haunting me. R. B. s. 

For the lover of the quaint and picturesque I can 

imagine nothing more delightful than a ramble through the 
Moorish remains in Spain. Worshipful mezquitas, gallant 
towers and tempting courts lie scattered in odd corners, 
hugged closely by narrow, uncertain streets or thrust into 
bolder prominence by retreating walls. Among tumble-down 
Gothic castles and Roman masonry one sees always the float- 
ing arch of the Moor, and the tall graceful pillars of marble 
or alabaster. Each little court is a fairy-land, an oriental 
alcazar^ full of brightness and palatial glory. Dainty bits of 
carving, vine-like inscriptions playing the double part of frieze 
and prayer-book adorn the walls on every side below the 
many-chambered domes, gorgeous with deep blue, gold and 
crimson. The laughing playful dripping of the rainbowed 
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fountain, the st range- visaged men, wierd-plumaged birds and 
grotesque beasts, staring boldly up from the tiles at your feet 
all serve to lead your fancy off on a thousand and one journeys 
promising to fetch up no less remarkably than the stories of 
the Arabian Nights. One needs no imagination here. The 
very silence seems to speak and unfold many wondrous tales, 
untold in the old chronicles — of Yusuf and Hischen and the 
fall of the Almoravides, and how the emissaries of the last 
caliph returned to Damascus. What courtly feasts has this 
chamber seen and who can tell how the dusky lovers met at 
night in this moon-silvered court and gazed wonderingly at 
the stars which told sure messages of fate to the African 
astrologer ? 

But the Arab has gone. The empty courts echo now to the 
merry laugh of Spanish senoritas and the strains of some 
wandering mandolin-player, decked in worn-out gold and lace. 
The solemn, turbaned astrologer with fine-cut features has 
abandoned his vocation with his puzzling oracles to the jolly 
rotund monk who amuses the romping children at his heels with 
pennies and legends of unknown saints. The Moslem call to 
evening prayer from the mosque-top has long since hushed 
for the vesper service ; the mohrab has been converted into a 
high altar; and instead of the ivory -cased Koran, lies an 
illuminated missal. All has been changed by the proud Cas- 
tilian conqueror, and if, half-questioningly, you point to a 
hidden arch or broken inscription, but a momentary smile 
lights up the face of your answerer as he replies, "Si, es 
Arabe." j. d. j. 

It is commonly said that an autobiography is of neces- 
sity an apology ; and, even granting one's natural yearning to 
discuss the ego in all its aspects and bearings, it is easy enough 
to see why this apologetic form should be almost compulsory. 
However correctly he may have walked, everyone who has 
gained any portion of the word's attention must have become 
conscious of many things in his life which have been misun- 
derstood, and concerning which he feels that an explanation is 
due either to himself or to some person or society of persons 
with whom he has been connected. But it often comes 
about that, through his eagerness to impress upon the public 
this new conception of himself and his relations to mankind, 
he is unwittingly led into exaggeration in the opposite direc- 
tion ; his memory plays him false — not so much with regard 

18 
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to special facts, as in the general perspective or relative impor- 
tance of these facts in determining his character and person- 
ality. Thus it frequently happens that, to one desiring to 
build up a spiritual image of a given individual, his autobiog- 
raphy is the least reliable source of information. 

And, supposing one is seeking for an account of contem- 
porary manners and methods, the outlook is hardly better. 
There is something abnormal in genius — perhaps it is the 
quality itself — which seems to stand in the way of a sober 
verdict ; a broad range of vision is not always compatible with 
deftness in handling details. Then too a genius is, and feels 
himself to be, a king of men ; he despises the wretched bick- 
erings, the mean ambitions, the low motives of those around 
him, and is tempted to forget that the world's solid advances 
have been made by this slow-plodding, dull-hearted, thick- 
headed multitude. It is therefore with a pleasurable feeling 
almost akin to surprise, that we turn to Xh^ Autobiography oi 
Anthony Trollope. Here we are in the presence of no gar- 
rulously lamenting old man ; we are not painfully clutched 
and made to act as father-confessor ; we scarcely feel that the 
author is apologetic. It is as though a brother, who has gone 
out into the world, and met with many a knock and done 
many a hard day's labor, were sitting now (his feet comfort- 
ably toasting on the fender) and telling us at home of all that 
happened to him there, of what he accomplished and how he 
was rewarded, of the men he saw and the institutions with 
which he came in contact — with a desire to instruct us, it is 
true, but withal a keen sense of humor, a hearty readiness to 
laugh that is contagious. 

If Trollope's genius is not of the highest order, if we are 
forced to admit that his agreeable clearness is sometimes super- 
ficial, we still cannot be insensible to the magnetic buoyancy 
of spirit, the manly sincerity, that breathes through every 
line. I think, indeed, that the chief impression, which the 
Autobiography leaves upon one's mind, is this of the robust 
healthfulness of its author. He seems to view the world 
through nobody's colored spectacles, to preserve a thorough 
openness and freedom from prejudice especially desirable in 
one of the literary profession. l. h. t., jr. 

All day we had been riding over the mountains, the rari* 



fied atmosphere making the horses pant in quick, short gasps, 
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the alkaline dust choking the riders. All day we had been 
passing great, silent peaks, bare, far above the timber line ; 
again skirting great rents in the rock, where one could look 
down, down and see a rushing stream far below, the sound of 
its rushing all lost before it might reach us. Here we passed 
through dark, lonely woods, and then came out on great 
meadows still more lonely, with their brown, frost-nipped 
flowers and the sun gleaming hot on their shadeless expanse. 

At last we toiled up a steep, rocky ascent, surrounded by 
dark precipiced peaks, and then — the trail seemed to cease. 
Below us fell ledge upon ledge. Far away the hills, unsoft- 
ened and scarcely dwarfed by distance, stood hard and grey 
against the cold, blue sky. All around were cliffs, rising one 
above the other, some red, some gleaming like huge masses of * 
silver. The air blew cool on our faces from off the great 
windy tableland and far, far down, hemmed in by the frowning 
rocks, gently sloped a beautiful valley. Its dark green spruces 
stretched away down the billowed slope, isolated patches of 
green, trying to climb the rising ground on either side, but 
retreating before the huge masses of rock falling from the 
cliffs. Down in the heart of the woods lay a pond of brightest 
green, green as the first spring grass. There it rested, watched 
over by the great, dark trees with no outlet, no thread of 
silver through the woods to show that it had any mission but 
to mirror the trees, the cliffs, and the sky. 

Beyond it, stretched the woods till far away, one could not 
tell how far, they bathed their lower branches in a lake of the 
deepest blue. There the valley widened ; the cliffs rose taller 
in more impressive vastness, and then rolled away in great 
rounded mountains. As one looked over the trees and the 
little pond he was oppressed by the stillness, the seeming life- 
lessness of the scene until he saw the lake, and then, all was 
life ag^in. Although so far away, now and again one caught 
a sparkle as of waves, and as we picked our way down the 
mountains, and plunged into the stillness of the woods, we 
still had before our eyes a sunny, dimpling sheet of blue, and 
could almost hear the swish of waves on the shores of our 
goal. Trapper's Lake. h. m. s. 

It must have been a dozen years ago that Mr. Bryce, 

then a young man and a tutor in one of England's universities, 
by reason of his "Holy Roman Empire" established himself 
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in letters. Recently he has written another book and all 
America is reading it. Temperate in its criticisms and appre- 
ciative in its praise, bearing moreover the signs of careful 
research, " The American Commonwealth " richly merits the 
position it has won. But this is not all ; there are other 
reasons, lying in the mental attitude of the author, why his 
work will last. It is a rare thing to find a book of travel 
which is not marred either by untrue facts or flimsy infer- 
ences ; and so it is that the perfect modesty, the perfect 
frankness of Mr. Bryce are the qualities we find most pleas- 
ing. Where anything is doubtful we are freely told so, and, 
after the manner of Herodotus, the source of information 
is submitted to our judgment, while for theorizing, except for 
the most tentative, he cares little. " I have striven," he says, 
to avoid the temptations of the deductive method and to pre- 
sent simply the facts of the case, arranging and connecting 
them as best I can, but letting them speak for themselves 
rather than pressing upon the reader my own conclusions. 
The longer any one studies a vast subject the more cautious 
in inference does he become." And then he goes on to tell us 
how after his first trip he took home a vast swarm of general- 
izations only to throw them overboard a few years later, feel- 
ing that for the most part they were worthless, that they .could 
not help him in his work. 

However rational it may seem, however pleasant to one's 
readers, this philosophy of writing has in times past been fol- 
lowed by few travelers. Alexis DeTocqueville leaned upon 
a theory. All the benefits, all the privileges which this 
enlightened Frenchman found among us in 1833 were trace- 
able to but one thing — Democracy ; and so he recommended a 
similar Democracy to France, yet with no avail until our own 
time ; and then it was a French and not an American Democ- 
racy that the people gained, and the benefits and privileges 
were not those DeTocqueville had admired. Now it seems to 
me that this habit of hasty generalization from a very brief 
survey of a very few phenomena is about the worst fault a 
writer on foreign countries can fall into. For causes are 
many and complex, and the data necessary to generalization 
lie scattered and hidden in the dark corners of a land and of 
these one man can only seize a fraction. It is hard enough 
for him to grasp and tell us of the Seen ; if he do this well he 
has finished. h. o. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSiA. 

Yale vs. Stevens y October jist. 
Yale 30, Stevens o. 

Yale vs. Crescents, November ^th. 
Yale 18, Crescents o. 

Convention of Presidents, 

The thirty-third Convention of College Presidents of New 
England, was held at Yale November 7th and 8th. 

Yale vs. Cornell, November gth. 
Yale 70, Cornell o. 

Corporation Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Corporation November 12th, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred. Ph.B., Frank D. Leffingwell, '89 
S., and Danford N. B. Sturgis, '89 S.; M.A., Evans Woollen, 
(B.A. 1886) ; Ph.D., Rev. William W. McLane, D.D., of New 
Haven, and Alfred M. Wilson ; D.D., {honoris causa). Rev. 
Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport. 

Yale vs. Amherst, November 12th. 
Yale 32, Amherst o. 

Yale vs. Williams, November ijth. 
Yale 70, Williams o. 



George B. Otis. 
Died November nth. 
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Dwight Hall Lecture. 

The first lecture of the Course for this year was given by 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., November i8th. Subject, "What 
I saw in the East End of London. 



Yale vs. Wesleyan^ November i6th, 
Yale 52, Wesleyan o. 

Harvard vs. Princeton, November 16th. 
Harvard 15, Princeton 39. 

Meeting of the Y. A. A. 

The regular Y. A. A., meeting was held November i8th, 
Pres., Bayard, '90, presiding. Officers elected for the coming 
year: Pres., Walcott, '91 ; Vice-Pres., Pearce, '91 S.; Sec. and 
Treas., Cheney, '92 ; Ex. Committee, Francke, '92 S. ; Franklin, 
'92. 



TREASURER'S REPORT FOR 1888-89. 



Receipts. 



Balance from 1888, 


$84.94 


By Subscription, 


2,370.00 


From Winter Games, . 


45.37 


From Spring Games, . 


109.60 


From Fall Games, 


93.00 



Total, 



$2,702.91 



Expenditures. 

Two Trainers and Assistant, . 
Expenses of Winter Games, . 
Expenses of Spring Games, . 
Expenses of Inter-Collegiate Games, 
Expenses of Fall Games, 

Total, .... 
Balance, 



$706.20 
565.29 
647.94 
256.75 
357.96 

$2,534.14 
168.77 
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St. Paulas Club Banquet, 

The 4th Annual banquet of the St. Paul's Club was held 
November i8th, toast-masters, A. G. McClintock, '90, and G. 
A. Hurd, '90. Toasts : 

St. Paul's, Herbert Parsons, '90. 

" Oh ye ! who teach the youth of nations, 
I pray ye flog them on all occasions. 
It mends their morals, never mind the pain." 

Exeter, Norman James, '90. 

" Fools are my theme, let satire be my song." 

Missionary Society, W. H. Smith, '90. 

" How few like them, inquire the wretched out, 
Like these reserve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their beak to feed the Patagonians, 
And clothe the Indians in tall silk hats." 

Andover, F. W. Wallace, '89. 

"He hears, 
On all sides from innumerable tongues 
A xiismal, universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn." 

Yale at the Bar, C. H. Sherrill, '89. 

" Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed." 

Yale vs. Harvard^ November 2jrd, 
Yale 61, Harvard o. 



HARVARD. 

Cumnock, Capt. 

Upton, 

Cranston, 

Tilton, 

P. Trafford, 



Blanchard 

Stick ney, 

Hutchinson 

Hallowell, 

Dean, 

Lee, 

Saxe, 

B. Trafford, 



■ I 



POSITION. 

Left end, 
Left tackle. 
Left guard, 

Center, 
Right guard, 

Right tackle. 

Right end, 

Quarter-back, 

Left half-back, 

Right half-back, 

Full-back. 



I 



Mr. Porter, Harvard, '88, referee ; Mr. 
umpire. 



YALE. 

Stagg, 
Gill, Capt., 
Heffelfinger, 
Hanson, 
Ferris, 

(Newell, 
He3nvorth, 

Rhodes, 

Hart well, 

Wurtenberg, 
McClung, 
Mori son, 
McBride. 

Peace, Princeton, '83, 
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Dwight Hall Lecture, 

The second lecture of the course was delivered by Major 
Conwall, '63. Subject, "Acres of Diamonds." 

Yale vs, Princeton^ November 2Sth. 
Yale o, Princeton 10. 



PRINCETON. 

Donnelly, 
Cowan, 
Janeway, 
Jones, ) 
Thomas, ) 
Riggs, 

Cash, 

Warren, 
*Poe, 



Black 
Channing 

Ames, 



^ing, j 



POSITION. 


YALE. 


Left end, 


Stagg, 


Left tackle, 


Gill, 


Left guard, 


Heffeliinger, 


Center, 


Hanson, 


Right end. 


Newell, 




( Rhodes, 


Right tackle. 


•| Hey worth. 




( Wallis, 


Right end. 


Hartwell, 


Quarter-back, 


Wurtenberg, 


• 


I Harvey, 


Half-back, 


< Morison, 




( McClung, 


Full-back. 


McBride. 



Mr. Brooks of Harvard, referee ; Mr. Saxe, umpire. 

Foot Ball Captain. 

At a meeting held in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, W. C. Rhodes, 
*9i, was elected Captain for the coming year. 

Yale 'pj, vs, Harrard *pj, November jotk. 
Yale, 12, Harvard 35. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

ft 

Standish of Standish. A story of the Pilgrims. By Jane G. Austin. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

The story of the Pilgrims is a well known one to every true American. 
It has been told many times, but this story, half novel, half history, has a 
fresh and delightful interest entirely its own. Without, in the least, deviat- 
ing from history the author has taken such 'characters as Standish, Elder 
Brewster, Carver, and divesting them of all harshness, shows us real warm- 
hearted, loving men. The romance of this novel is almost entirely centered 
in the well known incident of Priscilla and John Alden and the " speak for 
yourself, John," comes well from the lips of this dark-eyed, fascinating 
Puritan maid. The book is particularly strong in its description of the 
dangers and suffering to which these pioneers were exposed, and perhaps 
some of its charm comes from the pride we feel in our hardy forefathers. 
Although in the course of the story the history of the early years of the 
Plymouth colony is given in detail, the interest does not flag for a moment. 

American IVar Ballads and Lyrics. Edited by George Cary Eggleston. 
" Knickerbocker Nuggets." New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. For sale by Judd. 

Another of the " Nuggets " and perhaps the most precious of all is this 
collection. We hardly realize what beautiful and stirring poems we have 
which come under this head until we see them together. There are here 
ballads of the Colonial wars, and of all the wars following, until we come 
to the richest collection of all, those written during the Civil War. The 
author has placed Southern and Northern side by side which well contrasts 
the animating principles and feelings of the combatants. This is indeed a 
precious collection, too precious for any part of it to be lost, and with the 
editor's interesting " Preface and Introduction," constitutes an invaluable 
reminder of great deeds in the past and incentive to great deeds in the 
future. 

Crime, Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Prevention. By Sanford M, 
Green. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

Crime, especially its nature and causes, is a subject interesting to almost 
every man. Its treatment and prevention are problems of the highest 
importance to legislators and indeed to every citizen. This book is valuable 
largely on account of its collection of statistics and careful proofs of each of 
the author's statements. The statistics on liquors and tobacco, as causes of 
crime, are startling, and the chapter on heredity is not merely instructive but 
extremely interesting. The author has given us not only a valuable, but 
also an extremely readable volume. 

19 
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Man and his World; or The Oneness of Now and Eternity. By John Darby. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. f'*^^- For sale Judd. 

The book bearing this name is an enlargement of the author's earlier 
publication " Two Thousand Years After." It is an imaginary dialogue 
between Socrates and the friends who were with him in the prison the day 
of his death, and is supposed to be a continuation of tne conversation which 
was held at that time, aided by all the knowledge and arguments of the 
present day. The idea is unique, but it is a good one. The uninitiated 
reader needs some such artificial stimulus for philosophical study and this 
plan acts strongly on the imagination. Further criticism of the subject 
matter, etc., must be left to the philosophers, or to those who have studied 
the subject at least considerably. 

The Hermitage and Later Poems, By Edward Rowland Sill. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. For sale by Judd. 

In this little collection The Hermitage is the only poem of any length. Its 

plot is well carried through to the end. But that is not its charm. Its 

chief beauty lies in description of both natural objects and of thoughts. 

Nothing could be more exquisite than the author's description of the brook, 

and who has not seen 

" A flock of sea-birds darken into specks ; 
Then whiten, as they wheel with sunlit wings, 
Winking and wavering against the sky." 

There is much that would bear quotation in this poem, and also in those 
succeeding it, which are much shorter and on such subjects as " Starlight," 
"The Lover's Song," and "Sibylline Bartering." Of all these, "The 
Lover's Song " is perhaps the most delicate and " Sibylline Bartering," 
makes the most of an impression. All are good, however, and the volume 
is well worthy of its author. 

The Story of Early Britain. By Alfred J. Church, M.A., Story of the 
Nation's Series. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by 
Judd. 

Great Britain's early history has a charm which is shared by few other 

countries. So connected with Rome that it has always felt its influence, it 

combines the legendary with the practical, the most interesting combination 

in the world. Where legends grow weaker and history stronger, this story 

begins. But though built on a basis of fact there is still space for many of 

the legends and also for the story of those whose lives are as interesting as 

any legend, such as Caractacus and Boadicea. Of course the story of 

Alfred and the cakes is here also. The book closes with the death of 

Harold, a fine ending for any book. The combination of history and real 

story is what makes the book the most interesting of the series. The subject 

is a good one, and is treated in the best manner. 

Wyndham Towers, By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

Wyndham Towers is above criticism. Its plot is good, its treatment 

excellent, and its poetry beautiful. It is a narrative poem told of the time 

of Elizabeth, and well has the author told the story of those old days in 
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modem speech and in essentially modern poetry. The contrast between 
the two Wyndham brothers is striking, the description of the love and death 
of Griselda really beautiful. The piece is full of poetic touches. At the 
very opening we are struck by the description of 



<( 



the slender, high-arched bridge, 



Like to a heron with one foot in stream," 

and we find just such touches all the way through. The poem is, in every 
sense, complete. 

The Millers Daughter, By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. For sale by Judd. 

A book of this kind, that is, a new edition of a well known poem, bases, 

of course, all its claims to excellence on its paper, printing and illustrations. 

The first two of these, the paper and printing, are very good and the illus- 

trations are, some of them, very pretty, but certainly do not reach the 

standard they should. The pictures in which the "Miller's daughter" 

herself appears are particularly disappointing. A girl who is not pretty, 

and furthermore has no character whatever in her face, is hardly the one we 

should choose for a heroine. In a case like this such a picture mars rather 

than enhances the beauty of the poetry. 

Liberty and a Living. By Phillip G. Hubert, Jr. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1.00. For sale by Judd. 

"The record of an attempt to secure bread and butter, sunshine and 
content, by gardening, fishing, and hunting," as the title-page puts it, is an 
extremely interesting account of a very successful attempt to solve the 
problem of escape from the toil and worry of the American business man's 
life. The author tells of his experiments and final success in supporting a 
large family in the country by a few short hours of outdoor labor supple- 
mented by two months' literary work in the city. The results are as satis- 
factor}' as could be wished for in his case, but his is an exceptional one. 
There are but a very few of us who could earn enough in two months of the 
winter to support us with the aid of a vegetable garden for the remainder, 
and for this reason the book offers no way of escape from the city's disad- 
vantages except to a very few wlio would fit the case. 

Half -hours with the Best Humorous Authors. Selected and arranged by 
Charles Morris. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $6.00. For sale 
by Judd. 

This work is in four volumes, two of American authors and two of 
English. Mr. Morris has not confined himself to the best known authors, 
especially among Americans. He gives us many short humorous stories in 
which our literature abounds, and has made a most amusing collection. 
Even George Washington appears as a humorist, although, it must be con- 
fessed, the humor here seems a trifle labored. Although the collection as a 
whole is excellent, we notice a few stories, here and there, which might have 
been omitted, and remind one of the story which Max O'Rell cites as illus- 
trative of Western humor. One is not surprised to find, in the English 
humor, under such names as Fielding, Thackeray, Lamb, and Dickens, the 
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longest and also the best stories. All four volumes are especially fitted for 
leisure books, and one can hardly turn a page without a smile. 

prang's holiday publications. 

There is a very good assortment this year of Christmas and New Year 
Cards and Calendars. The calendars are particularly pleasing, with several 
new ideas embodied in very pretty forms. 

RECEIVED. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited with notes by John 
Bigelow. " Knickerbocker Nuggets." New York and London : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

Chambers* Encyclopadia, Vol. IV. New Edition. London and Edinburgh : 
William and Robert Chambers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$3.00. For sale by Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The past month has been busy shifting the old scenes on the big stage, 
and painting some new; the poor Pan-Americans have been hurried breath- 
lessly throughout the length and breadth of our glorious land, and have 
taken a peek at ourselves busy with our book under our elm tree ; corres- 
pondents of enterprising papers have sat upon their house-tops with power- 
ful glasses and delicate imaginations, and watched the European war cloud 
rolling up out of the East ; old Dom Pedro has been sent home across a 
cold sea, and the latest we have noticed is that little Costa Rica, too, has 
lost its Eastern splendor. Men with such suggestive and spicy names as 
Esquivel and Rodriguez, Bernardo Soto, have stepped out and down, and 
plain Dr. Duran comes forward. Verily the Western Continent has little 
regard for bright colors and gay names. But why should we write of South 
America and Costa Rica, of Europe or the Pan- Americans ? That is not 
the world we live in ; ours is a tight little, snug little, selfish, all-absorbing 
world of our own, the college world. Now is the season when youths who 
think they are making great strides of enterprise find themselves, after three 
months' work, round again in the first turn of their circle. We have seen a 
new escutcheon in college heraldry, the Princeton tiger, rampant in a field 
mud. Yale has been elbowed out of the comfortable seat next the champion- 
ship fire, and only now does she realize what a delightful place that is for 
cold feet. The defeat, glorious as it was, has stung the Yale spirit into 
tingling determination. We cannot this season with any pleasure and gusto 
gossip as usual about the brilliant rushes and clever tricks of the Thanks- 
giving game, and, as my chum says, what shall we talk about until Christmas ? 

He need have no fear, however, a college room hears more gossip and 
criticism than any old lady's tea table. If one's fellows fail to show to one's 
observing eye interesting flaws worthy of remark and generalization, there 
is always the absorbing question of the minimum cost of furnishing a house 
and the proper capital on which to begin married life, a question as endless 
as the ocean. It is all of a piece with that article so common to the college 
papers of a year or so ago, My Chum's Sister. I should not dare say how 
many printed pages have been stitched into our magazines in praise of that 
wonderfully fascinating sister ; she has moved through stories of /summer 
and vacation experiences sometimes the central figure, the star-eyed heroine 
herself, sometimes only a friend, but then always a kind friend, sure to aid 
and abey the inevitable suit that you are paying some one. Memories and 
visions and dreams of the chum's sister have appeared, but, as it happens, 
the chum's mother has meanwhile been sadly neglected, and still she smiles 
kindly despite neglect. But she does not offer the same advantages to 
romantic pens ? That may be, yet to the Table she is always a person of the 
greatest interest. He likes to trace in her the features and little mannerisms 
of his friend. And she has a heart big enough for all classmates, and an 
interest in college affairs positively startling. She likes to hear your plans 
for the after-college life, there is a motherly air about her that is full of 
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peace to a youth away from home. In every street are to be found some 
charitable people who keep their curtains up at night, and allow outsiders 
to see between the draperies a rosy evening picture of home life ; a slumber- 
ing fire, a shining head just visible above the framing window sill. The 
passer-by smiles softly to himself, and stands a trifle straighter and walks 
on a trifle braver. So it is with .these little glimpses into home circles where 
you are welcomed at once as a well-tried friend, because you come as the 
son's friend. Surely it is a privilege to people with distant firesides, and to 
the Table it is the mother who gives the greatest charm. He wishes he could 
write a verse to her, for he has feelings on the subject that positively refuse 
to go into prose, and that would, however, look as well as any other fellow's 
fancies when deftly hidden in a tinkling rhjmie. 

The Editor was playing with such thoughts as he walked back from a call 
at one of those homes to his hotel on a Saturday night, and remembered 
gratefully that a coal fire was burning in his room. On the way a bookstore 
drew him in. After asking for several new editions, merely to impress the 
bookseller with a sense of his own lamentable ignorance and the Editor's 
knowledge, he chose Aid rich's Queen of Sheba, a Novel, 50 cents, as the 
paper cover read. Then over his fire he rode out with Edward Lynde and 
Mary on that delightful and Quixotic trip into the New Hampshire hills, 
and met the poor little Queen. But why must that old friend come on the 
stage, the rich uncle, doomed from the very first, as we all knew, to an early 
death, and certain to leave a fortune to his affectionate nephew. However, 
the fire glowed, the tobacco bit the tongue, and far into the night and the 
Alps wandered the Editor with the Queen of Sheba, and into the strange 
place, into the bare room of a strange hotel, crept a feeling of comfort and 
ownership, all due to the open fire. That poor old open fire ! How often 
it has been lighted in descriptions, how often it has crackled and snapped, 
or glowed and shone in stories ! And here again the Editor, who loves it 
dearly, must drag it before the company. I venture that this abuse and over- 
work is only because it is such a comfortable and trusty friend. The old 
subjects, the big subjects are always harped on so that we sicken of the 
sound, yet the French Revolution, for all the repetition of its events, will 
keep its charm for young men. Caesar and Homer, The Reformation, 
Napoleon, have grandness and life and vigor in them that even graduation 
day oratory cannot destroy. So our open fire, though it was in all ways like 
a hundred others, and though a hundred others are likely enough being 
eulogized, held its charm for us. And when the gas was out, still its ruddy 
light filled the room, and we dropped asleep to dream of the mother coming 
down some staircase, fair and queenly as the Empress Louise. 

Tradition has it that no Table is complete without its moral precept and 
sermon, and tradition is too strong a power at Yale for the Table to oppose. 
So without further preamble we would ask you to notice the thirst that 
young men have to " see life ", to " know the world," which does not always 
mean that study of mankind and human nature they would have us suppose, 
but often an excuse for elective studies that elect nothing, for excesses and 
general soiling of habits and character. Given time and means to take the 
regulation year abroad to see the world, and the result may be a falling out 
of lines of work and the falling into a cynical, far-seeing and critical habit 
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of mind that is dan^rerotis to later comfort and peace. I wonder is not the 
man of less travel and less discriminating eye, who knows regularity and 
the quiet of small local circles, as happy in the end as our much-experienced 
friend. I wonder has not the man of much reading and thought rightly an 
Emersonian indifference for visiting foreign places and things. 

From the uncommonly meagre supply of verse in this month's exchanges 
we take these : 

DEVOTION. 

The stern and awful fury of the blast 

Had spent its force, and died away at last 

Behind a golden West. Like creatures blind 

The pines still swayed their arms before the wind. 

Beyond the craggy cliffs a ragged sea 

Dashed bold and high, and dashed unceasingly. 

With hands behind my head, In thought I lay, 

Bathed in the light of cold, pure silver-gray. 

I watched the angry clouds go scudding by, 

And baste across the distant, star-specked sky ; 

The rising moon tipped every foam-streaked wave 

With glory, while the pebbles in a cave, 

High-arched and mossy- flecked, made gentle sound 

Of softly swashing to and fro. The ground 

Was damp with nightly dew ; the earth and sea 

Breathed forth a sound of tranquil melody. 

My inward soul was touched and moved to shame 

By such devotion. Mortals strive for fame. 

Renown and fleeting glory, caring naught 

For thankful praise to him who praise has taught, 

While Nature's voices vie in sounding notes 

Of praise to Him who made their thousand throats. 

Nassau Lit. 

DIE LACHE UND DAS SCHLUCHZEN. 

Roaring and fighting, 

The round turrets smiting, 
Eric the Red loves the sound of the gale ; 

0*er his battles he's laughing. 

As he sits slowly quaffing. 
Blowing the foam from his flagon of ale. 

Soughing and sighing, 

Like breath of one dying, 
Frega, his wife, hates the sound of the blast ; 

O'er her boys she is crying, 

For their bodies are lying 
Slain in the battles of days that are past. 

Dartmouth Lit, 
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I WONDER. 

In years to come, when college days are o'er, 
And we are drifting on life's restless sea, 
Will some sweet face, which now to me is dear 
While passing by, glance at the window here, 
And think of me ? 

I wonder if 'twill cause her as much joy 
To get my wedding cake and invitation, 
As did it in those days of long ago 
To get them to the Soph'more Minstrel Show 
And celebration. 

Ah well, the sight of this old curtain here 
May cause her more sincerely to adore me ! 

****** 
But ten to one she's filled with laughter. 
And recalls the fellow after 

Or before me. Brunoman. 



SUNRISE. 

Wandering wight from the night-wrack cold. 

Shame on thy tattered grey 1 
Cover thy rags with a rohe of gold 

Meet for the blaze of day. 
The sun peers over the mountain old, 

And clouds must up and away ! 

Shadows born of the brooding Night, 

Hence with your gloomy train. 
Doubts and terrors that cloud my sight. 

Off to the dark amain. 
Hope is high, and my heart is light, 

For day is awake again ! Williams Lit, 



TIME AND SORROW. 

When Time has robbed thee. Sorrow, of thy sting, 
Then can' we press thy cold, pale lips to ours. 
And cherish thee, as we do faded flowers 

From some far grave, that dearest memories bring ; 

Then hallowed floods of thought around us fling 
A peaceful tide, that every pain o'erpowers ; 
Lending a precious solace to our lonely hours,- 

When soul meets soul beneath thy sheltering wing. 

We thank thee. Sorrow, as we thank a friend 

Who gives us comfort when all hope has fled ; 
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We hold thee sacred as our years extend — 

Thou art the link between us and the dead. 

Thou to our pathway softened shadows lend ; 
Our offerings to thee are the tears we've shed. 



Nassau Lit. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

R-agged, uneven, and torn, 
Braving the wind and the cold, 

Still of their beauty unshorn, 
Tinted with pink and with gold, — 

E'en though the summer has gone — 
Slowly the buds now unfold 
Of the Chrysanthemums. 

Last of the flow'rs of the year, 
Blossoming e'en in the snow, 

Crowning November so sear 
With flow'rs the fairest that grow ; 

Light'ning the landscape so drear 
With hues of the sunset's glow ; 
Come the Chrysanthemums. 



Brunonian. 



A GOOD REASON. 

You want to know why I'm jolly, 

And full of glee and mirth? 
Why, I'm in love with the prettiest girl 

That ever trod the earth. 

Then why am I sometimes doleful, 

The picture of misery? 
Why, man, the reason's plain enough — 

She's not in love with me. 

— Virginia Univ. Ma^, 



A QUERY. 

Deep is the sea ; yet its secrets 
Doth man from its bosom wrest. 

Tell me — can one ever fathom 
The depths of the human breast ? 

Far are the stars ; yet their distance 
Can man in his wisdom teach. 

Tell me — can mortal e'er measure 
How far his thought doth reach ? 



— Dartmouth Lit, 



20 
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LINKS WRITTEN IN A DIARY. 

" The pages of life." — Leaves of the rose 
And soothing nepenthe in dreamland that grows, 
White of the lily, the golden-rod's gleam. 
And lotus that lies on the dark moving stream 
That through the fair kingdom of summer-time flows. 

Free wind of the mountain, soft zephyr that blows 
Sumptuous with spices, and breezes that doze 
On the white breasts of maidens, — these rustle, supreme, 
The pages of life. 

The glimmer of smiles, the sweet laughter that goes 
From light-laden hearts, the sorrows and woes 
That embitter love's wine, the passions that seem 
The blossoms of souls, that blight and that beam, — 
These form, dark and bright, for what purpose God knows. 

The pages of life. 

— Dartmouth Lit, 
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VACATION STUDIES. 

•' Medio tutissimus ibis** — Apollo to Phaeton. 

WE hear much in these days about the growing 
power of " moneyed corporations ** and the conse- 
quent oppression of " the people ; " we are told that " a 
nation " should support its inhabitants and that the times 
are ripe for it to interfere in the management of industries. 
Seed carefully scattered is at last bearing fruit. On all 
sides has sprung up the desire for a new society and men 
have not been lacking to cry the need of it. Finally, dur- 
ing the past year, Tke Nationalist has been established, a 
journal with the interests of the new school for a watch- 
word. And to this journal, despite the press of other 
literary work, Edward Bellamy is the principal contrib- 
utor. 

What makes all this stranger is its recentness. It 
does not seem too much to say that ten years ago this 
innovating spirit was hardly known among the better 
classes. Socialists and Anarchists there of course were, 
scattered through the country ; but their work lay mainly 
with the workingman. Among the educated they found 
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few disciples. The few they did find were content with 
the philosophical and reflective aspect of the new views 
and never seemed to think of forming themselves into a 
party longing for success and striving its utmost to attain 
it. To-day the situation is very different ; and if we can 
lay the change to any one thing more than to another, it is 
to the publication of " Looking Backward." It is not my 
purpose to criticize this book apart from the general point 
of view of which it gives only an individual expression. 
I mention it simply as a reminder that we can no longer 
afford to ignore the new doctrine. For it has produced a 
book of unexampled popularity, a book read on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to which many men commonly known as 
hard-headed, have given their approval. To college men, 
just because they are thinking men, such a topic cannot 
fail to be of interest ; and as Mr. Bellamy was largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in interest two years ago, and is 
at present doing more than any other man to help the 
cause he has at heart, we cannot do better than briefly 
examine what he has to say. We shall find it in his book, 
in stray addresses (delivered mostly in New England), in 
The Nationalist, and in The Dawn, If we read carefully 
what he has written here, we have done our utmost, and 
upon its reasonableness or folly we may be allowed to 
frame a judgment. 

In an address delivered last May, in Boston, Mr. Bel- 
lamy states the position, (perhaps 1 should say the ideal 
position) of his party. Starting with the well known fact 
that there is now observable in business a tendency to 
concentrate itself in fewer and fewer hands, and looking 
forward to the time when the country's wealth will be 
owned only by a small army of millionaires, Mr. Bellamy 
sees no refuge from industrial slavery, but to make us all 
equal partners, share and share alike, in the great business 
of producing the country's wealth and of developing her 
resources. Just how this is to be accomplished we are 
not very explicitly told, but what little Mr. Bellamy does 
say on this point leads us to infer that it will be by a 
peaceful, popular uprising. So far so good ; for with our 
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theory of the rule of the majority, it is only necessary for 
the majority to desire a thing in order to obtain it. But when 
Mr. Bellamy goes farther and declares in The Dawn that the 
change will be brought about in some way that is econom- 
ically logical, we begin to doubt. The passage in which 
the declaration occurs is too long to quote in full, but the 
gist of it is that just as smaller combinations are being 
constantly absorbed in larger ones, in process of time these 
larger ones will be absorbed " in the great trust of the na- 
tion, the universal partnership of the people." But in his 
Boston address Mr. Bellamy has already said that the 
whole tendency to-day is toward concentration in " few and 
constantly fewer hands.'* Granting the latter statement, 
how can this tendency ever lead in any way that is economi- 
cally logical to a national organization of industry in 
which every citizen is an " equal partner *? Evidently in 
no way except by a reaction, and probably this is not the 
way Mr. Bellamy had in mind. 

Seriously, however, I have no idea that Mr. Bellamy 
ever meant to contradict himself in the way I have pointed 
out. Being an intelligent man, I think he must recognize 
as clearly as any one that the scheme he proposes would 
turn our country more up-side-down than did ever the 
greatest of our reforms, the freeing of the negro slaves. 
It would be the greatest change the world has ever seen, 
because touching most closely man's pocket and his ambi- 
tion ; and in the general drift of what he has written Mr. 
Bellamy admits this candidly enough. Now it is the evi- 
dence of history that in all ages great questions have been 
settled slowly, the greatest so slowly that a man might be 
born, grow up, live, and die and not be able to tell in what 
respect the world was better than when he entered it. To 
my mind it must be so with the social question ; and so 
for Mr. Bellamy to assert that ** Plutocracy or National- 
ism is the choice which, within ten years, the people of 
the United States will have virtually made " — for Mr. 
Bellamy I say, to assert this, is, when viewed with the 
light of history and antiquity, little better than rank bom- 
bast. Was the slavery question decided in ten years, or 
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twenty years, from the beginning of the feeling of the best 
Northern blood against it ? Were there not experiments, 
loppings off, and truces innumerable, the people hesitating 
to take a stand while the monster grew and flourished ? 
Did it not take four years of bloody war to convince the 
minority that they were the minority ? Consequently, so 
far from expecting that in ten years the people of our 
country will have decided either on the one hand to be 
ruled by a " few English and American families," or on 
the other to give up the present system with the sweet 
hope it offers to every man of some day becoming richer 
than his neighbor, it seems probable that in the year 1900 
things will be very much as they are now, a little better, 
perhaps, or a little worse, according as bribery flourishes 
in state legislatures or the tariff is raised or lowered. 

Much more might be added in this general line of argu- 
ment. But I think enough has been urged to show why 
such a plan as that in " Looking Backward " is, so far as 
the present generation is concerned, of little practical 
value. For its realization depends on two of the most 
difficult things that can be imagined, the regeneration of 
human nature and the reconstruction of society. In the 
days of universal partnership duty is to take the place of 
self-love and all men shall lie down and sleep as brothers. 
Having read a little of Mr. Spencer, I am inclined to think 
that even the qualities of man's nature that seem least selfish 
strike root somewhere in the instincts that turn his thoughts 
toward self-preservation and his activities toward seeking 
happiness. In these respects, I think, human nature will 
be about the same in the year 2000 as it is to-day, only a 
little less so, if you will admit a paradox. For from the 
beginning of human life in caves in the darkness of an- 
tiquity down to the present time there has been a steady 
upward progress, and despite Mr. Spencer's famous hy- 
pothesis of the origin of the moral categories, there has 
gone with this a steady lessening of selfishness. This 
lessening will continue, but slowly, as in the past. Only 
in the horizon of the future will the selfiishness be done 
away with. 
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Dampening as such thoughts seem, they need not tie 
our hands unless we. let them. If we cannot overturn the 
present and build it new, we may at least improve it. It 
is easier to prevent bribery by stricter penalties and by 
the Australian ballot system than it is to turn an egoist 
into an altruist ; and it is easier to control trusts than it is 
to take away all but a fraction of a rich man's fortune and 
distribute it among his neighbors. The little thing is 
easier than the great thing ; and until the little thing has 
been tried and failed, we should not trouble ourselves 
with what is bigger. To-day men are conscious that 
grave dangers threaten them ; and in the shortening of 
the hours of labor, the many cases of profit sharing, and 
in the increase of definite legal form to trusts, they are 
using all the medicines inherited from their fathers. 
Whether these medicines are still good or have lost their 
efficacy the future, and only the future, can decide. 

And now, reader, if you ask why in this holiday season 
I have bothered with philosophy rather than woven pretty 
fancies about Christmas and the Yule log, let me tell you. 
"A man's foes shall be they of his own household." There 
are two Bellamyists in mine. 

Henry Opdyke, 
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WATERLILIES. 

Our boat drifts idly on the listless stream, 

And waterlilies brush its bulging side. 
In feeble wavings do the waters dream 

Like the pale sleeper's pulse before he died. 
Reach me that waterlily floating near ! 

Its sullen roots give way with dull regret, 
And now it lies across your fingers, dear, 

Long, glistening in the sunlight, green and wet. 
See the gold heart emerging from the dew 

Folded in petals of the purest white ! 
Look ! through this stem in silent hours it drew 

Its fragrance from deep waters, out of sight, 
And searching in the river-oozes cold 

Found something that was neither ooze nor mould. 

Arthur IVillis Colton. 



MILLET. 



44 



IT is not the attempt that measures success, but the 
accomplishment," is a proverb that may well be 
borne in mind, as one stands for the first time before 
Millet's "Angelus." The journey upward through the 
rooms of the American Art Association has naturally 
raised the expectation. One has passed the lithe bronzes 
of Barye, lingered before the powerful landscapes of 
Rousseau and Diaz and Corot, paused to admire " The 
Grafter," ** The Sower," " The Planters," and many other 
of Millet's paintings ; and now the place of honor has been 
reached, where, nestled in its broad back-ground of red 
plush, lies the jewel of the whole collection. I think one's 
first sensation is almost invariably of disappointment. 
The small picture contains nothing stirring or brilliant, no 
grandeur of scenery, no pliant grace of form ; only two 
awkward peasants, whose faces in the dim twilight one 
can scarce distinguish, bent as in prayer. Beside them on 
the clods, new-turned and threaded with potato-vines, are 
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their implements of labor — a fork, a basket, a rude wheel- 
barrow ; behind them stretches a flat plain, unbroken, to 
the horizon. The sky is faintly flushed with the last glow 
of day ; above there are clouds, purple and blue and crim- 
son, subdued and blended, however, so that at a distance 
their tint is dull and uniform. Far away a hazy church 
spire rises, purple against the pink sky ; the Angelus is 
ringing. 

One must look for some time at the picture, one must 
forget New York and the endless noise and hurry, in 
order to comprehend its quiet beauty ; to appreciate that 
it is no mere imitation of Nature, but an interpretation, a 
poem. There is something almost epical in this thought 
of closing day. One more round of labor has been fin- 
ished, and now night is at hand, bringing much-needed 
rest, bringing also its mysterious terrors, a symbol of that 
eternal rest, which has yet been called the King of Terrors. 
It is therefore fittingly a time of peculiar sanctity ; and 
from every church-spire throughout the land the Angelus- 
bell is ringing, proclaiming this sanctity, calling all men 
to thanksgiving and to prayer. Here, then, is something 
universal and abiding ; not these peasants only, not France 
only, but we and our children after us, can sympathize and 
be moved by it. 

And if the evidence furnished by this picture does not 
convince us, the most cursory glance at Millet's life will, 
it seems to me, show beyond question that he was not the 
vulgar realist some have thought him, painting squalor 
and rusticity as a last resource, because unable to rise to 
anything better ; but a man of education and high ideal, 
who drew these peasant scenes from deliberate choice, be- 
cause he found in them the deepest significande, the 
highest poetry. 

Born on the Peninsula of Cherbourg, whose granite 
cliffs rise precipitously out of the Channel, of a family in- 
dustriously, not stolidly, poor. Millet was more fortunate 
than the average French peasant both in birth and early 
surroundings. The house was stocked with a considerable 
number of books, bequeathed by a clerical great-uncle. 
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which the boy read eagerly. His genius early became 
manifest ; and, as no fit instruction could be obtained at 
home, the Council of Cherbourg voted a small annuity, 
which would enable him to study at Paris. The way to 
fame was thus opened ; he mighi enter the most celebrated 
studio, and become at least a substantial, well-paid, con- 
ventional artist. But something within rebelled. He 
hated Paris from the first. " I got to Paris," says he, " one 
Saturday evening in January, in the snow. The light of 
the street lamps, almost put out by the fog, the immense 
quantity of horses and wagons passing and repassing, the 
narrow streets, the smell and the air of Paris, went to my 
head and my heart so that I was almost su£Focated. I was 
siezed with a sobbing which I could not control. * * * 
I could only stop my tears by washing my face with water, 
which I took from a street fountain.*' 

Things did not mend. He was known in the studio of 
Delaroche as a modest, original youth, rustic and a trifle 
brusque, whose strength lay rather in the native vigor of 
his productions and their truth to Nature, than in their 
artistic polish and refinement. But the annuity, always 
scanty, had now ceased altogether, and the brush was his 
only means of support. He had married too, and brought 
his wife to Paris ; and to win daily bread was obliged to 
cater to popular taste. One evening he heard two young 
men discussing one of these paintings ; ** * Do you know 
who painted that ? ' said one. * Yes,' replied the other, * a 
fellow called Millet, who paints only naked women.' 
These words cut him to the quick — his dignity was 
touched. Coming home he told his wife the story. * If 
you consent,* * I will do no more of that sort of pictures. 
Living will be harder than ever, and you will suffer, but I 
will be free to do what I have long been thinking of.' 
Mme. Millet answered, * I am ready. Do as you will.' " 

Living was harder than ever, soon becoming well-nigh 
impossible; and when, in 1849, ^^ cholera was raging 
and the Revolution had broken out, Millet withdrew to 
little Burizon, an antique hamlet not far distant, situated 
in a level plain, and near the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
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Here his life seemed to be renewed. It was like coming 
home again, he felt himself once more in his own element. 
** My God, how good it is under Thy heaven ! "he would 
exclaim. ** I don*t know anything more delicious than to 
He on the heather and look up at the sky." " If you could 
see how beautiful the forest is ! I rush there at the end of 
the day, after my work, and I come back every time 
crushed. It is so calm, such a terrible grandeur, that I 
find myself really frightened." Everything interested him, 
but especially the toiling peasantry ; to them he felt drawn 
by the ties of natural kinship. In his eye Nature was but 
the environment, the dwelling-place of man. ** Sometimes, 
in places where the land is sterile, you see figures hoeing 
and digging. From time to time one raises himself and 
straightens his back, as they call it, wiping his forehead 
with the back of his hand. * Thou shalt eat thy bread in 
the sweat of thy brow.' " Such scenes made the deepest 
impression, and were to him the real poetry of life. 

But, the first reaction over. Millet's circumstances were 
not materially bettered. An increasing family required 
to be fed, and pictures of peasants would not sell ; the 
" Sower," one of the greatest and most pathetic of his 
paintings, did, indeed, attract favorable notice — but that 
was not bread. These were, perhaps, the most bitter 
years of his whole life ; they were the final trial-season, 
when the metal was put to test in the last hottest fire. 
His idea was formulated ; would he be faithful to it ? 
From a few broken utterances one can see how the torture 
racked him : ** Ah ! the end of the month — where shall I 
find money for it? For the children must eat." " If you 
knew how dark the future, even the near future looks! 
At least, let me work to the end." " I have a series of 
headaches which interrupt my work very often. I am 
very much behindhand. Suppose I can't get done for the 
end of the month !" Trumble's small pamphlet gives us a 
vivid glimpse at the Millet household : ** The children, 
poorly clad, return from school, shuddering with the cold ; 
the babies glance unquietly at the table and ask why the 
cloth is not laid ; the mother, with a tender glance at them, 

22 
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turns her eyes interrogatively upon her husband, who, 
coming in, falls wearily into a great, clumsy, wooden 
chair, and buries his face in his hands, the elbows resting 
on the knees." 

Still he did not quarrel with his fortune ; he felt emphat- 
ically that it was his, and proposed to endure it so long as 
his strength lasted. " In art,'* he was fond of saying, " you 
have to *give your skin.*" He wrote; '* I have a settled 
weariness, but no anger against anyone, or anything, for I 
do not think myself any more a victim than lots of people ; 
but I am afraid of getting tired out. It has lasted nearly 
twenty years.** No wavering, however ; no signs of capit- 
ulation. **They wish to force me into their drawing- 
room art, to break my spirit. No, no. I was born a peas- 
ant, and a peasant I will die. I will say what I feel. I 
will paint things as I see them, and I will hold my ground 
without retreating one sabot'' 

What sublimer poetry than this unswerving fidelity to 
an idea? Indeed, one entirely misses the spirit of Millet*s 
work, who does not discern under the rude dress of the 
laborer the ever-present poet. ** Some tell me that 1 deny 
the charms of the country. I find much more than charms, 
— I find infinite glories. ... I see the halos of dandelions, 
and the sun, also, who spreads out beyond the world his 
glory in the clouds. But I see as well, in the plain, the 
steaming horses at work, and in a rocky place a man, all 
worn out, whose * hau r has been heard since morning, and 
who tries to straighten himself a moment and breathe. 
The drama is surrounded by beauty.*' Nothing is com- 
mon-place to him, or unworthy of notice ; under the glow 
of his fancy, the most ordinary things are full of strange- 
ness and suggestion. " See those objects which move 
over there in the shadow, creeping or walking. They are 
the spirits of the plain, — in reality, poor human creatures 
— ?i woman bent under her load of grass, another who 
drags herself along exhausted beneath a fagot of wood. 
Far off they are grand, — they balance the load on their 
shoulder, — the sun obscures their outlines ; it is beautiful 
— it is mysterious." 
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Even as an artist Millet is not limited ; he pursues his 
favorite theme, not as a propagandist, nor as one con- 
sciously laden with an obtrusive didacticism, but from a 
purely artistic fervor. He was called a socialist. " Social- 
ist !" he replied, '* Why, I really might answer, like the 
Auvergnat commissionaire: 'They say Tm a Saint-Simon- 
ist. It isn't true. I don't know what a " Saint-Simonist " 
is.' " He did not consider the peasants particularly unfor- 
tunate ; they were only a physical example of the common 
lot of man — a lot so inevitable that those who thought to 
escape it were rather to be pitied than envied. Nor 
did his own range of objects seem alone admissible. 
" Every subject is good," he said, " only it must be ren- 
dered with strength and clearness." " Men of genius are 
gifted with a sort of divining-rod ; some discover in Nature 
this, others that, according to their kind of scent." " We 
can start from any point and arrive at the sublime, and all 
is proper to be expressed, provided our aim is high 
enough. . . . Let each bring his own." 

Looking at the man, as a whole, I think the character- 
istic that makes him most worthy of our remembrance is 
his faith and loyalty toward the unseen, the ideal. He is 
one of those rare beings who deserve to be called eccen- 
tric — revolving about his own centre of thought. He had 
seen a vision of Heavenly Beauty, and, like King Arthur 
in the Fairie Queene, could not forget it. He followed it 
through darkness oftentimes, in sickness as well as in 
health ; for worse as well as for better ; but always with 
purity, singleness, and hope. It was not till his latter 
days that the world acknowledged him, and admitted that 
his vision was heavenly ; yet, as one reads the story of his 
life, one is surprised at the buoyancy, the free joyousness, 
the steady confidence, which only the severest trials could 
overshadow. His ideal may not be our ideal; to us the 
highest inspiration may come from subjects far other than 
those he loved ; but that he had this breath of life, that he 
did stand upon this eternal rock of the spirit, seems to me 
the fact of prime importance. Few there be that find it. 

Luther H, Tucker , Jr. 
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"THE DOCTOR." 

A STUDY IN PEN AND INK. 

THROUGHOUT the mountain districts of Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee are scattered a people — 
little known to the world as such, — in whose veins to-day 
flows the purest English blood in our country ; a people 
whose primitive ways and simple life have, of late, been 
brought into general notice by the stories of Charles 
Egbert Craddock. 

Hid away in their hills and valleys, they have for a 
century and a half lived in comparative ignorance of the 
outside world, and in consequence are to-day but little in 
advance of their fore-fathers of the revolution. A strong 
hardy race are they, of striking language and appearance, 
and phenomenally rich in character, which, like their 
dialect, is, at bottom that of the English yeoman of a 
hundred and fifty years ago. This original character how- 
ever, remoulded through the influence of a long period of 
absolute liberty of thought and action — during which they 
have dwelt in the heart of a great wilderness subject to 
the same forces of nature that formed the character of our 
common fore-fathers in the forests of Europe — has resulted 
in what resembles in many particulars, the older, freer 
type of the Teuton. Upon this rude product some slight 
education and contact with modern civilization has put a 
coarse polish, through which can still be seen the original 
elements. 

Through a narrow ravine in the heart of the Shenandoah 
Mountains there runs a small stream. The water as it flows 
rapidly down through its woody tunnel looks black and 
forbidding, save where occasional breaks in the dense 
foliage bring to light the colors of its rocky bed. Three 
miles below, and the ravine has widened into a valley, 
while the stream gliding out into the sunlight winds slowly 
through the corn and pasture lands, a river. The water 
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is blue and sparkling and all summer long as it runs over 
the pebbly shoals it seems to murmur " Wallowatoola," — 
its Indian name. Each spring it floods the broad bottom 
lands of the valley, — like a great artery of nature, bring- 
ing down from the mountain forests deposits of richest 
soil to vitalize the land. 

Not far below the head of the valley just where the 
widening river makes its first bend, is a ford. From here 
a road winding through a natural avenue of fine black 
walnuts, leads to where on the crest of a low hill stands an 
old stone house, " Nimrod Hall," the home of ** The 
Doctor." Seventy-five years of exposure have softened 
the harsh angles of the building into harmony with its 
surroundings. Time has buried it in creepers, roses and 
syringas, and tall alanthus trees overhang its eaves. On 
one side a path bordered with box a century old leads 
into a small garden fragrant with sweet peas and liliacs, 
where the Doctor's grandmother, in her nineties, used to 
pick her daily nosegay of pansies and forget-me-nots. On 
the other side, the rising slope of the hill, dotted with 
peach trees overlooks the river and the fallow farm lands, 
while from the back a path leads through the orchard to 
the fowl and barnyards and down the hill-side to the 
" Spring," the mill and the old slave quarters. 

The Doctor is dead now and the place deserted — save 
for the wild hogs, who, fearless of his watchful gun, root 
and wallow in the old garden. Over the mountains, in 
the region his childlike fancy christened " Hunter's Para- 
dise," he lies buried near his favorite deer lick, and the 
negroes tell how on moonlight nights he still watches for 
deer, and how in the early spring, when the mountain 
sides echo with the yelps of the wild turkey, the birds all 
gather at the lick in answer to his call. 

Of the people of these mountain districts the Doctor 
was a typical aristocrat. He could shoot straighter and 
quicker than any man in the region ; in ante-bellum days 
was rich in lands and stock; had studied medicine and 
used to " go riding through " the mountains as doctor, 
newsmonger and wit — doubtless effecting more cures by 
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his humor and stories than through his knowledge of 
Materia Medica. He had traveled by rail and as a cli- 
max to his eiploits had made a pilgrimage to the great 
Centennial. He had gained wide repute moreover as an 
" inventor " ; chiefly through periodic discoveries of coal, 
always on his own land and always "satisfying every test 
save that of fire; — it could never be made to burn. But 
that, as the Doctor naively put it, was simply because it 
was too hard, — a fact which did not detract, in the popular 
mind, from the value and greatness of his discovery. With 
such qualifications, the Doctor's election as Representative 
to his State Assembly was matter of course, — though of 
no small moment ; and as such, he represented his native 
hills and valleys with an appropriate show of importance 
and dignity. 

Elevated upon this tripod of aristocracy, wealth and 
wisdom, the Doctor looked upon his constituents with con- 
descension, and in his prerogative of greatness was wont 
to address his followers as ** fools," ** dogs," and " cata- 
mounts " ; and yet in such an easy matter-of-fact way that 
taking offence was out of the question. When, after break- 
fast, pushing back his chair with a yawn, he addressed his 
wife with a peremptory " Come 'ere, you dog, and go get 
me my boots," her answer was always a cheerful " Yes, 
honey, d'rectly " ; for his eye had a twinkle and his voice 
a ring that, despite his gruffness, betrayed the kindliness 
of his nature. 

Indeed the Doctor was too good-natured ; — to others as 
well as to himself— and as a result became as poor as he 
was indolent. His farm was run with " colored help," in 
great part old family slaves who, coming back after the 
war to the " old place," had brought with them the various 
impedimenta accumulated during their wanderings. Their 
wives and children, mothers, mules and pigs, being quite 
as demoralized and lazy as their proprietors, served only 
to add to the burdens of the Doctor, — too tender-hearted 
to drive them away. As he once remarked on the return 
of two old retainers, ** The idea of Shadrach and Kiziah's 
bringing their women and children and other wuthless 
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truck here is right preposterous": But Shadrach and 
Kiziah stayed on nevertheless. The one fed his mule and 
the other his horse on the Doctor's oats, while their fami- 
lies kept the leaves '* ofiFen de lawn** for their living. 

The Doctor's social surroundings, aside from number- 
less visitors, — whose comings and goings appeared quite 
as accidental as his own movements, — were limited to his 
wife and daughter, Bob, the one active negro on the place, 
— a colored paradox who together with the women folks 
ran the house and farm — and a small negro surnamed 
" Lou/* who masqueraded barefoot in a garment con- 
structed out of an old pair of his master's trousers and 
who, as the Doctor's private valet and constant companion, 
demands some notice. When Lou held a hot coal any- 
where near a log of wood and blew, " dat log gwine 
ketch fiah " without the shadow of a doubt ; and when he 
fulfilled the duties of his position as waiter, the mere excite- 
ment of being attended by such an erratic, wild-eyed negro 
was sufficient to give an appetite. He was subject to sud- 
den musical attacks, and when, yielding to his inspiration 
he puckered up his thick lips and with a final rolling of his 
eyes burst into a wild jig, — whistling the air while he hum- 
med second and patted time with hands and feet, — the 
household dropped everything to come and hear ** Lou 
sing.'* 

It was Lou again who did most of the washing, an opera- 
tion performed with the aid of an old iron kettle down at 
" the spring *' from which all the water used at the house, 
a hundred yards distant, had to be *' toted." Years before 
the Doctor had put in a system of water-works. These, 
however, soon got out of order, and their repair furnished 
him prospective employment for the rest of his life. Work 
of this kind at ** Nimrod Hall " was generally left to visi- 
tors, who cheerfully gave their services in return for its 
generous hospitality. These were mostly Englishmen, 
younger sons, who, while waiting to succeed to their 
family estates, ran sheep farms in the neighboring county 
of Pocahontas. They were careless in their manners, 
they came to meals without collars and lounged around 
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in the parlor chairs as only Englishmen can ; but they 
were gentlemen at heart, good natured, well educated, and 
were always welcomed by the whole family as the chief 
social element in the monotonous life at the Hall. 

In the long winter evenings, the Doctor's room, at once 
a parlor, smoking room, post-office and bedroom combined, 
furnished a gathering place for both family and guests. 
Here the " Nimrod " of the Hall held court, the center of 
the group, — his long frame stretched out ia an old arm 
chair before the roaring fire, while his daughter entertained 
the guests and his wife busied herself with her accounts 
and her " hospital " — an old packing box in which was 
always to be found an ailing duck or chicken. 

The Doctor was a man of rough exterior. His face was 
scarred and weather-beaten, his dress most slovenly, his 
manners shocking ; and in the firelight as he sat combing 
his shaggy grey hair and beard while his restless blue eyes 
followed every movement in the group, he seemed like 
some old Vandal, — one of the " forest children " chafing 
under the restraints of civilization. His horse and dogs 
appeared to hold the highest place in his affections. He 
shot, he fished, he ate and sometimes slept in the saddle ; 
while his boon companions were to be found in the " pack," 
a collection of mongrels whose lungs and legs were tire- 
less, and who, being starved at home, chased deer on the 
mountains at every opportunity, while the Doctor sitting 
out on the hill under the peach trees, field-glass in hand, 
conducted the hunt, as he ran his farm, by periodic shout- 
ings. Withal the Doctor was in many ways a gentleman. 
He was fairly well educated, and was refined in his feel- 
ings. He appreciated the subtleties of Shakespeare, and 
in the breathless excitement of a turkey hunt, would stop 
to point out admiringly the flowers by the wayside, the 
coloring of the woods in autumn, or the blueness of the 
distant hills. 

Uncommon men are, characterized, generally, by some 
one salient trait. The Doctor, even aside from his sur- 
roundings, was far removed from the common, and yet 
there was no single dominant trait that could be pointed 
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out as giving his character its picturesqueness. He was 
a passionate and tireless lover of nature, but he lived in 
a country where nature was irresistibly lovely and affected 
many an old still hunter as it did the Doctor. He pos- 
sessed striking powers of perception ; his judgment of men 
for one who had but seldom been beyond the limits of his 
own county was remarkable ; but tais again was in large 
measure due to circumstances and instinctive in those who, 
like him, hunted, farmed and traded in the rough hill 
country. While his picturesqueness came in part from 
his surroundings, the efiFect of the man himself, a combina- 
tion of many parts more or less inconsistent, — like his own 
clothes or the family harness, — was unique. With all his 
love of nature, he continually and wantonly broke her 
laws, and in spite of his keen judgment was always suf- 
fering for some act of childish folly. 

Vegetation varies with climate and soil ; and man with 
his social atmosphere and natural surroundings. To-day 
the influence of society so largely predominates that it is 
a rare thing to find a man whose character, like the 
Doctor's, reflects in any marked degree that aspect of 
nature with which he is environed. To a certain extent 
the influence of the Doctor's surroundings were conflict- 
ing ; the social tended to lower, the natural to elevate his 
character. Hence the image was distorted, and the 
Doctor grew up, a boor and yet a gentleman ; a grey- 
haired boy combining a child's trustfulness and love of 
nature with the follies and sanguine hopes of youth and 
a knowledge of human nature gained by the experiences 
of a life-time. 

Grosvenor A tier bury. 
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THE PLACE WE LOVE." 

The place we love is where 

The loved one's feet have trod ; 
Deep footprints worn into the stair, 

Or pressed into the sod. 

In palace, tower, or town, 

By ways of busy mart, 
Or where the reeking city's frown 

Stifles the eager heart ; 

On yellow sands that reach 

To stem the narrow seas ; 
On rocky beach whose headlands bleach 

Their granites in the breeze ; 

We rear in every air 

A temple fit for God 
If but the place we build is where 

The loved -one's feet have trod. 

O ! summer 's in the snow. 

And sunshine 's in the rain, 
In winter fields the wildflowers blow, 

The world is new again. 

Dear Heart ! The load I bear 

Is light and sweet the rod 
That chastens, for I follow where 

Before Thy feet have trod. 

Hubert Wetmore Wells, 
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THE DIES IRAE. 

FAR back in a corner of history's studio, forgotten by 
the hasty observer, whose eye is captured by the huge 
magnificence of surrounding portraits, stands a study of 
the life of one Thomas DeCelano. Rare as fortunate is 
the man, who in spite of cobwebs and dust discovers its 
perfection and beauty. From amid the details of the pic- 
ture one part, the Dies Irae, impresses the beholder with 
especial power. Striking in its symmetery and simplicity, 
its bold strokes blending with the mellow harmony of the 
coloring, it brings out the subject's character clear and 
strong. There in startling vividness the inmost workings 
of the man's soul are revealed. There is weak mankind 
dragged down by sin and suffering. There is the helpless 
penitent supported by trust in Omnipotence. There is the 
calm, passionless man bowed down in tortures of agony. 
We should be glad if our artist had finished off her picture 
more in detail, had painted into the dim back-ground some 
few of the personal experiences which must have lived in 
the model. But too sacred to be pried into by the vulgar 
eye they are lost in the dusky shadows of the frameless 
canvass. 

When Francis D'Assisi — the founder of the order of the 
Francescan monks — roused his brethren to the fact that 
the Christian warrior must be aggressive and not simply 
on the defensive, like his Lord, he gathered about himself 
twelve followers and went forth into the world teaching 
that the true Christian should be not passive, but active. 
Thomas DeCelano became one of the twelve. The sweet, 
earnest words of Francesco touched a responsive chord in 
his heart, and the man who had never loved, loved his mas- 
ter with that deep passionless fervor which is indestructible. 
The advancement of the work required the separation of 
master and pupil, but distance could not shake that firm 
trustful attachment. The magic streams of love flowed 
from heart to heart furnishing grateful nourishment to the 
laboring disciple. * * * But suddenly the river bed 
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became empty, the fountain head dry. Francesco was dead. 
Then in his anguish Thomas flung his bleeding heart to the 
world, and the Dies Irae was written in letters of blood. 

You can feel the throb of the heart in every line. You 
can hear the dull aching sob of the strong man torn by 
bereavement as alone he wrestles with the angel of despair. 

The dies irae is upon him, and bowed with knowledge of 
his unworthiness, he lies prostrate before the Judge of all 
the world. 

Blasts of trumpets summon the dead from their sepul- 
chres. The book of remembrance is opened. To-day 
eternity begins. The measureless crisis permeates the 
universe. The crouching figure raises itself, its haggard 
face strains forward — no moan now, but clear and ringing 
breaks forth the trembling supplicant's cry for mercy " 1 
am unworthy, not for mine, but for Jesus* sake save me. 

* I beseech Thee, prostrate lying. 
Heart as ashes, contrite, sighing. 
Care for me when I am dying !* "* 

The heart has measured its last pang. 

Thomas again took up his work. And although every 
contact made his wound bleed anew, the love for his mas- 
ter made this master's unfinished work its outlet. Every 
other moment which he could snatch, was spent upon the 
memoirs of Francesco, the fittest monument of such a 
friendship. 

But as through the masses of the ocean, the stream 
forces its way tempering all its environment, so tingeing 
Celano's activity, we can trace through its midst a longing 
for something farther on. Four years of longing waiting 
and Thomas DeCelano had joined Francesco. Early on a 
chill autumn day the Francescans bore their brother to his 
sepulchre. 

" And slow up the dim aisle afar. 

With sable cowl and scapular. 

And snow-white stoles in order due, 

The holy Fathers, two and two. 

In long procession came. 

* Dr. Coles' translation. 
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And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 
And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song. 

Dies irae, dies illa 

solvet saeclum in fa villa." 

The cathedral trembles and as the chant swells to its full- 
est power, the faces of even these holy men blanch and a 
heaven-sent awe strikes a shuddering dread through their 
souls. 

Tuba, mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum, 

blasts the trumpet, which none can pass unheeding. The 
Judge is on his throne. It is he who knows the end from 
the beginning. Vengeance is sure. 

Judex ergo quum sedebit 
Quidquid latet, apparabit. 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

The soul is self-convicted, and throwing itself on divine 
mercy it pleads guilty with all the pathos of helplessness, 

Quod sum miser tunc dicturus, 
Quern patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix Justus sit securus? 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuae viae, 
Ne me perdas illa die ! 

Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi cinis : 
Gere curam mei finis ! 

" Filled with shame and consternation, 
Lifting hands of supplication 
Spare me, God of my Salvation."* 

The organ is still, the choir hushed, the echo rolling from 
man's soul is but the fragment mutterings of the distant 
thunder. So, appropriately, the grandest hymn of the 
Middle Ages was its author's requiem. 

* Translation of Dr. Coles. 
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The Liliputian bonds of no monastery could check the 
spread of such a gigantic piece of literature. It was writ- 
ten for the world and the world appropriated its own. 
The Church made it the sequence of its mass for the 
dead ; to the musician it has been the theme of divinest 

« 

harmony ; the literatetir has gloated over his treasure ; the 
dying penitent has breathed it forth with his last earthly 
consciousness. 

All countries have claimed a'share in it and translation 
upon translation has impressed this hymn upon men of 
every degree and sentiment/ Each translator seems to 
reveal some new detail which one can trace in the original, 
yet not one seems to embody the whole in his poem. In 
each we can detect the personal equation. I have come 
across some twenty (I am told there are double that num- 
ber) English versions. All are powerful, nevertheless 
something is wanting. Is it our language we must blame ? 
Is it then so meagre ? or must the fault lie in the trans- 
lator? The Latin per se is truly powerful, its resonant 
endings seem peculiarly fitted to this theme and verse. 
An insuperable task we may well believe it, to find its 
equivalent in our tongue. But the principal cause of the 
difiFerence lies not here. It is in the contrast of the two 
writers. The one writes the history of an experience, the 
other experiences as a result of the history. The Dies 
Irae is a pencil of the sun's rays at noon day ; the transla- 
tion is the same pencil reflected to us from the moon. 
Germany boasts over eighty translations, France, Greece, 
Italy and a score of others may read it in their own lan- 
guages. Truly this song will accomplish its mission 
immeasurable. The impulse of one man, moving in its 
own particular lines of commotion, is the instrument for 
the upheaval of the universe. 

The varied and condensed thought can perhaps be 
realized when one has read the translations of Dr. Abra- 
ham Coles, who has completed no less than thirteen. 
They are by no means synonymous but each succeeds in 
bringing into prominence some new detail of Latin. He 
has, furthermore, followed largely the metre of the orig^- 
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nal and so has overcome to a large degree the opposing 
obstacles. The closing words of Scoffs Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, from which I have already quoted, are, to me, 
one of the strongest interpretations of the Dies. I con- 
ceive, that the cause lies in the compress of thought which 
he has forced into these verses. The massive original, 
dwarfing the attempts of translators, has here been stripped 
of detail and alone above the blasts of the trumpets of the 
judgment rises the passionate cry of the sinner for mercy. 
Goethe, too, has re-immortalized Celano's hymn, and 
has given, the gem a worthy setting. It is the words of 
Margaret in the Cathedral scene. While the chorus chant 
the sequence in all its solemnity and awesomeness, terror 
envelopes the stricken woman's soul and pitiably she 
moans : 

" It is as if the organ 
Choked my breath. 
As if the choir 
Melted my inmost heart ! 
I feel oppressed ! 
The pillars of the wall 
Imprison me ! 
The vaulted roof 
Weighs down upon me ! — air !"* 

The chant does not make the wretchedness but commands 
the recognition of buried sin and misery. 

The words are music, each stanza sways you mechani- 
cally with its harmony and rhythm. As one who does not 
understand the Latin listens to its mere recital, a sonata 
sweeps through his ears with all its following power of 
description. But more than this. The Dies Irae has been 
the subject of the greatest musical effort. The genius of 
such men as Palestrina, Haydn and Cherubini has set it to 
the richest melodies. The tones of the Gregorian chants 
shroud it in awfulness. And towering over all, Mozart's 
* Requiem * stands supreme. Is it not because he too, 
read from his own heart and found there a chord which 
harmonized with the judgment day of Celano ? Schwartz 

* Translation of Anna Swanwick. 
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has declared it the most " gigantic interpretation of the 
most gigantic hymn of the Middle Ages." 

The theme not alone for the Middle Ages is of awful 
significance. It burned in the heart of man long before his 
lips formulated its utterance. It is something innate, 
inborn. Man's sense of justice deduces the day of wrath 
as an inevitable result of the imperfect fulfillment of the 
law ; do we wonder that Judah trembled when Zephaniah 
first predicted that dies irae " That day is a day of wrath, 
a day of trouble and distress, a day of wasteness and deso- 
lation, a day of darkness and gloominess, and day of clouds 
and thick darkness, a day of trumpet and alarm against 
fenced cities and against the high towers. . . . The 
great day of the Lord is near. . . . The mighty men 
shall cry there bitterly." 

Other Latin hymns are Romanistic, they belong to a sect 
and as such their power is limited to the sect. This is the 
outcry of all that is human in the man. This is Catholic 
in its purest sense. It embraces the universe. It is this 
human nature, this man in the Dies Irae, which has made 
it live for centuries. Every syllable contains a part of the 
one day which is common to all, that day when inequali- 
ties are no more, when man stands by man before Omnip- 
otence. 

Yet it belongs not to the mass,, but to the individuals 
which compose the mass. One figure only is prominent. 
Its very power is its pure personality. There is no " we " 
nor " him " in the case, it is '* I " and "me." It is the one 
instance in man's existence when self-absorption is not self- 
ish. " It is exclusive not because it is selfish, but because 
it has depths beyond the soundings of sympathy." Dr. 
Coles says " Every line weeps. Underneath every word 
and syllable a living heart throbs and pulsates." 

Such is the hymn which discloses the bleeding heart of 
Thomas, rending the vail of the temple and exf)Osing the 
Holy of Holies. Who will say that Thomas DeCelano 
did not catch ' face to face ' a glimpse of that which now 
we ' see through a glass darkly ? 

Theodore Stuart Hart. 
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A WORD ON JOHN KEBLE. 

THE Oxford movement has always possessed great in- 
terest for me. The revival of the pure religious spirit, 
impatient, to revolution, even with the ashes of faith, and 
glowing with all the fervor of honest devotion is especially 
interesting to every man who has a spark of such devotion 
in him. And perhaps Mr. Froude in his brilliant essay on 
Calvinism has let us so much into the merit of a vigorous 
assertion, however it clothes itself, of the spirit of true 
religion that we have an unusual sense of appreciation for 
it. The phenomenon is in itself attractive. But altogether 
apart from such consideration the Oxford movement has 
its absorbing side for me, for it drew about it such men as 
Dr. Pusey, the elder Froude and a host of others — and 
Newman ! 

With Mr. Arnold's picture before my mind, — the priest, 
with his ethereal eyes and voice that had a note of celes- 
tial music in it, as he rose in St. Mary's pulpit at Oxford 
and talked on and on heavenward until the dim afternoon 
light, as it sifted through the painted windows, rested in 
glory about his brows, making him to his young hearers 
the Beatific Vision of which he spoke — I am tempted to 
talk of Newman. In all the consecrated band there was no 
soul like his in its fervor, its strength, its sublimity of 
faith, it prophetic character. I am tempted, I say, but 
will not now. 

Among the foremost Puseyites, but inferior intellectually 
to both Pusey and Newman, was John Keble the author of 
the "Christian Year." Chiefly through the "Christian 
Year" Mr. Keble is known to the world of to-day. His 
purpose in composing it is obvious, almost too obvious to 
name. He wished to express in verse the more important 
occasions in the Christian calendar, thinking, I suppose, 
that such verse might easily be committed to memory and 
might serve to suggest some thought appropriate to each 
day. His conception was fascinating, to him at least, and 
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inspired him with a genuine poetic fervor which showed 
itself in two of the very best hymns in our language, 
'* Morning" and " Evening." These, I say, were the out- 
come of genuine inspiration, however they may fail to sus- 
tain it throughout, for they were flights of pure enthusiasm 
with a whole East and West to soar in. No fiint of " the 
trivial round" and "common task," nothing mechanical 
had come to him when he composed these two. Nor did 
he realize the detail, the practical monotony of his inten- 
tion when his pen wrote ** Sun of my soul." It was only 
when he had really entered upon his task that, whether 
consciously or no, he labored with a shackled muse. Who- 
ever succeeds in reading word for word that metrical 
calendar of saints' days and festivals, that ragout of classic 
metres and Christian platitudes exhibits a marked degree 
of patience. If one had written Chaucer's " Parson's Tale " 
or ** Meliboeus " in metre the result would be very much 
like that at which Mr. Keble arrives. 

But where did the difficulty lie ? In the first place Mr. 
Keble was not a poet. There is a vast difference between 
the poetry which is the outcome of an unusual elevation of 
soul, and the poetry which is the work of an inspired genius. 
It is perfectly possible for a man who has natural music in 
him animated by some noble spirit of self-forgetfulness, 
some spirit that takes him out of himself, as it were, and 
above himself to catch at the happy moment of intensest 
enthusiasm and set his sentiment in music more proper to 
it than to him. And this is what Mr. Keble has done in his 
better work, the work of his happy moments of intensest en- 
thusiasm for his subject. What really attracts us in his 
prelude to the calendar is his elevation of mood and the 
intensity of it. He can give us in that mood the line so 
easily, so eagerly recalled when once seen, and never to 
be forgotten. 

If some poor wandering child of thine. 

Even an inspired genius cannot tame the spirit of poetry 
to do his bidding. He cannot exceed the limits of his sub- 
ject. Perhaps it is one of the marks of true genius that. 
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discerning the length and breadth of a subject, it never 
attempts to get beyond the bounds of it. Burns never 
attempts to sing until he has some song for us, something 
to sing about, to inspire song. I shall be better under- 
stood when I use in this connection the word mechanical. 
True genius cannot adopt but must avoid the mechanial. 
It inevitably avoids it or its conscience suffers. How 
vastly truer, then, of the man who rises to occasional 
flights in the higher ether is the principle of the futility 
of the mechanical in poetry. The moment that such an 
one suffers himself to be mastered by his method he 
necessarily fails. 

Jiist here, I think, lay Mr. Keble's second difficulty, he 
.was not only very far from being a genius, but he at- 
tempted to exceed the limits of his subject and conse- 
quently his verse became machine-like. Naturally, the 
farther he pursues his theme the more surely does he 
hold himself from that which is so essential to his succe3s, 
the happy moment of intense enthusiasm. 

Before I quite finish with Mr. Keble I must mention 
another and the greatest of his faults. He failed to distin- 
guish between poetry and the essential merit of his subject. 
Watts was such a man and made such a mistake. He 
made it, indeed, more glaringly than Keble, and so I take 
some of his lines to illustrate. Watts has a moral purpose 
in view in nearly everything that he writes, an immediate 
purpose which he thrusts upon us at every turn and which 
comes to us in such heavy doses that we turn away from 
it at last and wish, — and wish that he had been an artist. 
Watts takes the Vicarious Atonement for his subject. 
Divine Love consents to deliver man from infinite sin. 
The writer is carried away with his theme. What 
can be nobler than Divine Love? To what loftier heights 
can the soul of man lift itself ? What can sooner search 
its depths than this infinite Love ? So Watts and the sub- 
ject part company. The Divine Love is left to run itself, 
so to speak, which it might do very well if the writer 
would but leave it altogether. He persists, however, not 
in developing its beauty, but in making us see it through 
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the glasses of his own narrow conception of it set in the 
most commonplace words imaginable, not to mention the 
crass expressions as 

Justice was pleased to bruise the God 
And pay its wrongs with heavenly blood. 

His suggestions, then, are poetry of the highest order, 
Divine Love, for instance, but the moment he takes up 
his pen he writes prose. He is overcome by his subject. 
Again Watts wishes to write of innocent play, the right 
and sweet enjoyments of childhood. And let us see how 
he handles it. He first parts company with his subject 
and descends to doggerel. 

If we had been ducks we might dabble in mud 

Or dogs we might play till it ended in blood, 

So foul and so fierce are their natures. 
But Thomas and William and such pretty names 
Should be cleanly and harmless as doves or as lambs, 

Those lovely sweet innocent creatures. 

Here he has plainly left his muse in the first cabin while 
he has gone down into the steerage. But there is some 
excuse for Watts. He had a very strong, common-sense, 
practical way of looking at things. He seldom lost his 
judgment. He was sure, exact, precise, practical to a 
fault, and in the lines quoted above he is writing to chil- 
dren, to immature minds, and so they are doubly subordi- 
nated, first to the subject itself, then to meet what Watts 
considers the needs of the child's mind. He is conscious 
of the fact that his poetry suffers. He is content to sacri- 
fice it to point his moral. Not only so, but in Watts there 
were always two men at strife with one another, Watts 
the poet and Watts the man of affairs, and his verses show 
how even was his struggle. 

We can hardly say so much for Mr. Keble. In him we 
find no such struggle. He comes before us blunderingly 
limiting his subject, preparing all unconsciously to give us 
an excellent exhibition of street-music, but not as Keble the 
man of affairs struggling in conscious battle with Keble 
the man of poetic aspiration. He never forgets that he is 
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writing poetry, indeed he is continually asserting that he 
writes nothing else, but he has not the discerning eye. 
The sermons in stones — alas! they are only stones to him. 
Nevertheless he tries our patience with something which 
he mistakes for sermons. 

We must not leave him so after findings so much of fault 
in him. Unquestionably he is at times a poet, does occa- 
sionally seize the happy moment of intensest enthusiasm 
and give it to us in such form that we make a household 
word of it, do for it what Watts could not do for his Inno- 
cent Play, love it and make others love it. 

Hubert Wetmore Wells, 
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NOTABILIA. 

The season has again come when the question of the 
desirability of opening competition for the Junior Exhibi- 
tion to the entire class is annually discussed. The matter 
has so often been treated of in these pages that it would 
be idle to recapitulate the arguments in favor of such a 
change. Still, it may not be amiss to say a few words, by 
way of a reminder to the Junior Class, before the proper 
time to take action has passed, and the value of a petition 
to the Faculty been lost through delay. 

The years which we have seen in college form a distinct 
period of advance and growth, not in the material gains of 
new buildings and bequests or in increased numbers more 
than in a broadening of the intellectual horizon of the 
undergraduates and an increased liberality of thought and 
feeling. The changes which began with the taking up by 
the College of the more comprehensive name of University 
and the extension of elective privileges to the students 
have all been tending towards a broader culture, towards 
the development of a well-rounded capability rather than 
the sickly and ill-proportioned character which is the 
product of confining and compulsory class-room routine. 
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The new library building with the increased facilities 
which it offers — with an easy access to the shelves and 
larger and more comfortable rooms devoted to readers, — 
should be another influence towards the acquisition of a 
wide, useful, and liberal education. For is not its library 
the real center abt>ut which the university is gathered now, 
as truly as it was when Governor Yale's volumes first 
called it into existence ? 

All of this has recently been brought to our attention by 
the words of our President on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of Osborn Hall. Those of us who heard Pres. Dwight 
must have felt that his high estimate of the influences out- 
side of the curriculum work in making up the truer devel- 
opment of character, the fuller culture which it is purposed 
to give here, is an expression of a feeling on the part of 
the college authorities which will be favorable to such 
a change as the removal of the restrictions now governing 
competition for the Junior Exhibition, if only the matter 
be brought before them in a suitable and seasonable way. 

The artificial rule which links together the writing and 
speaking of an oration and a certain mark in the curricu- 
lum work of the first two years of the course adds no 
dignity to good scholarship, which should stand on its 
own merits, while it confines within narrow limits the 
opportunities for intellectual culture which the Junior 
Exhibition offers, detracting from its influence and lessen- 
ing its possibilities for usefulness. The restriction stands 
as the modified relic of the past from which we are emerg- 
ing. Let it join what we have already left behind and take 
its place among the disused customs which, whatever pur- 
pose they may once have served, are no longer consistent 
with the higher interpretation of a collegiate education. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

If the dainty, idealizing Greeks had known the use of 

tobacco, into what semblance, do you suppose, they would 
have cast its symbolic divinity ? Our mothers and sisters, 
perhaps some of our aunts and cousins, will say, " Oh a weak- 
eyed, horrid-smelling, lazy, selfish man, of course, with a pipe 
twisted in his fillet, and big, swampy leaves embroidered on 
his chiton." And we will smile in our complacent way at 
their feminine prejudice. We would make her for our part a 
dreamy maiden, we would wreath her head with memories, call 
the pipe an altar and the smoke an incense, making a pleasing 
picture and very flattering to ourselves. 

I wonder no fantastic genius ever wrote a history of the 
Theory and Practice of Pipes. If he would treat his subject 
adequately he would begin with the Indian peace pipe signify- 
ing goodwill and companionship, speak of Sir Walter's mishap 
as the forerunner of much misunderstanding and injustice on 
the part of the weak-minded and ignorant, of the Turkish 
hookah as signifying ease, and passing over the various differ- 
entiations it underwent during these early times, would touch 
lightly on the short tube that fumed beneath the nose of the 
stolid woodman whom Cowper saw tramping through the fields 
at day-break, and expand more largely on the days of its great 
glory among the burgomasters of Holland and New Amster- 
dam, truly the Golden Age of pipes, when they registered the 
flight of time and when the soul of so great a legislator as 
Wouter Van Twiller chose to drift heavenward on a pufif of 
smoke. Dwelling with some pathos and indignation on the 
various persecutions under which it has suffered, the writer 
would come to the pipe of the present day, a great and diverse 
family, discant on the meershaum pipe, of elegant slippered 
repose, the briar wood, trusty friend of all places and seasons 
and even the humble corncob that having served its time we cast 
away forgetfully. Yet how often does the heart of the million- 
aire turn back to the days of youth and poverty and find a 
corncob pipe associated with a shining head long laid away 
from the sun. Neither should we, delighting too much in 
German student porcelains and French curiosities of carving, 
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forget the clay pipe that goes with the lumberman into the cold 
Canadian forests and hangs from the withered lips of negro 
grannies in the South, sunning themselves in their cabin doors, 
nor should the pipe of the dismal opium joint escape him 
where a new mystery is added, a degradation and a gloom. 
But the pipe is an alter consecrated peculiarly to tobacco. 
Oh genial and wise tobacco ! that drinkest into thy green 
richness the messages of the sun, visions of his palaces and 
seas and the secrets of the many voiced earth, and impartest 
them in a slender stream of smoke to the dull mortal who 
counts but five senses in his Physiologies. Mystic tobacco ! 
that drawest him nearer to the face of nature that he may see 
her lustrous eyes and hear the breath from her lips. Patient 
longsuffering plant ! let not them that know thee not detract 
from thy praise nor those who shrink from entering thy mystic 
fellowship for dread of the initiation. a. w. c. 

Late at night I stood high up in a window of the house, 

looking out on one of the Washington " Circles," which are 
the watchful eyes of the city, lending beauty, staring bravely 
at the sun, and during the night seeming to wink back at the 
flickering lamps. Rain had been splashing the streets and 
now under the starlight, for the moon was not up, the pave- 
ment with its little pools glistened and mirrored, as marble 
floors of palaces do in pictures. The leaves were recovering 
from the drubbing the raindrops had given them, and under 
the puffs of the breeze seemed to rustle contentedly. The only 
other noise was an occasional distant scraping of a cabwheel 
down in the heart of the city. Shadows lay softly on the Cir- 
cle, and the sky seemed near, and the quiet and hush of the 
night was solemn and sweet like the steady roar of big waters 
far off. So I came under the spell, and my thoughts fell into 
sweet and pleasant ways. Grand verses were recalled, and up 
there, alone with the night, I seemed to drink in the spirit of 
her mood. Into this quiet there dropped a jarring sound. To 
the east a rumbling sounded harsher, and, as I turned, flaring 
lights swept round a near corner and with clanging hoofs and 
gong, with crash of wheels the fire-engine thundered down 
straight into the peace of my Circle, shivering all the mirrors 
of the little pools, shaking even the solid curb, tearing the 
folds of light and darkness. The shock ! from soft dreamings 
and whispering trees I had to watch the grand flight of those 
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horses, the mighty sweep of that steaming engine rushing, as 
it seemed, full upon us, the house and me. I thought of the 
delirium when far out in space two worlds were rolling to 
meet, and I in horror between — I thought of the spasm of 
DeQuincey's Vision of Sudden Death. The engine described 
a small arc on its way to glaring scenes of confusion and fear, 
and was soon lost in the stillness beyond. But the smell of 
its smoke lingered for a time, and a black cloud hid the stars. 
Yet that, too, disappeared, and the Circle drew a long breath, 
and the frightened stars and the tiny green things fell to gos- 
siping with the wise old night wind. j. c. 

Where the bold battlements of Cane Ridge in Bourbon 

County sink to an easy opening, the turnpike finds its vantage 
ground and passes through. It is the bufifalo trail to the 
" Blue Licks" where Daniel Boone and those who bore cour- 
ageous company with that sturdy pioneer went for their salt 
and made it for themselves, standing beside the kettles with 
their trusty rifles near at hand. In those trying times and days 
of danger, these stalwart men walked cautiously along this 
winding path. Each moment might bring death from a savage 
foe ; a second, and the rifle's crack might be their doom. But 
now the long line of the dusty turnpike winds sinuously on 
both sides of this little crest. Standing at its summit the 
spires of Paris are visible through the clear atmosphere ; and 
far away upon the other hand, the blue hills of Licking River 
peer dreamily through the haze that always wraps them in its 
unfelt folds. 

A few yards away the railroad skirts the hillside and, with a 
deep cut through its continuity of outline, makes a great gash 
in the rounded billow of the earth. The place is "a metaphor 
of peace." Upon this slope between the turnpike and the 
railroad lies the old graveyard of Mt. Pizgah. When the 
hardy hunters settled here they brought their religion with 
them. God was in the wilderness as well as in the cities, and 
He must be worshiped somehow, somewhere ; so in a line 
with their forts along Cane Ridge they built their churches. 
This one, the first of the series, was built in 1792, and though 
it does not stand to-day vet its site is sacred. The old grave- 
yard yet remains and the picture of it which my memory re- 
calls is most beautiful as it appeared on that June day. The 
snow may drift about me to-night — for it is winter — but it can- 
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not rob me of that waking dream. Nor can the howling winds 
fright memory from my hearthstone. I see the picture as I 
saw it on that sunny summer's day. Upon the sloping hillside 
stood grand old trees, their shade sweeping around as ordered 
by the circling sun. The blue-grass, brown in its seeding 
time, made iridescent waves for the winds which kissed it. 
Birds chirped and sang, and butterflies seemed flowers in the 
air, blossoms without the touch of earth. A rabbit sat on a 
mouldering stone and viewed me with enquiring eyes, while 
a striped ground squirrel scampered along the stone fence and 
stopped to curl his tail over his back and chatter at me. But 
the great, grand arch of Heaven, blue and unbroken, bended 
over all kindly, gently, tenderly, as if it were the all embracing 
arms of God. It was the same with the birds and the butter- 
flies ; it was the same with the rabbit and the squirrel ; it was 
the same with the man and the waving grass, and at my feet 
the dead slept. Yes, the dead slept. When I walked up 
among the old tombstones yet left standing, and tried to read 
the names upon them, the effaced inscriptions baffled me. 
These people had lived and died. They had been bom and 
married and begotten and borne children who had made their 
State illustrious ; now, not even their names remained legible 
upon the tombstones erected to perpetuate their memory. 
They slept ; but without name above them or record of their 
achievements they had builded a monument more durable than 
bronze. The Commonwealth is their handiwork, and wherever 
she is known, there is an involuntary tribute to these unknown 
dead. But the dead sleep on. Gone, perhaps forgotten, yet 
their works still followed them. In these indistinguishable 
graves lie coffins which contain the dust of heroic hearts. In 
this old graveyard men and women clad in homespun " linsey 
woolsey" have mingled with their mother earth. But they 
are not dead. They live again in the bright eyes of Kentucky 
maids and the stout hearts of Kentucky men. And as I see 
the picture, the sun smiles upon the little mounds and the 
soft winds dally with the grass upon them, while the great sky 
bends over all. w. e. s., jr. 

Among the hills of New Jersey near which are Mad- 
ison and Morristown, and stretching away in lower hills 
toward the east and south, lies a region which neither the 
average history nor geography has ever heralded as famous. 
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Boasting little scenery, dotted by no cities, it is essentially a 
quiet country and has been content to watch the world as a 
spectator, wondering at its life and energy, but caring little to 
mingle in its struggles. I suppose it is for this reason that 
few battles and still fewer men have left a mark there. But if 
there is any merit in having held the American Army together, 
guarded safely in low valleys, through its darkest winter, if 
there is any merit in a stronghold, we should not be scanty 
with our praise. It was to these hills that Washington led 
the army after the disasters on Long Island, when it seemed 
as though a few months would end the struggle and see us 
riveted again to England with chains tighter and more cruel 
than before. We had been beaten ; we were without allies, 
without money, vithout food. " If every nerve is not strained 
I think the game is pretty nearly up," writes Washington on 
December 18 ; and it was with this spirit, broken and disheart- 
ened, that the Americans went into camp. ' Then they rallied. 
Hidden in the mountains, and knowing every movement of the 
British, they would fall upon them unawares and, when pur- 
sued, dodge and stumble back again into their fastnesses to 
which the British could not follow them, and for which Wash- 
ington was called "Old Fox." Every day the English minis- 
try expected that he would be taken and the war ended, only 
to hear by the next vessel that he had come down again, struck 
a blow, and retired to his lair. Now it was a thousand Hessians 
at Trenton, again only three hundred regulars at Princeton, 
but always something, something to raise the courage of 
America and draw France, long wavering, to our aid. The 
world, I say, saw this and wondered, and the names of Tren- 
ton, Princeton, and later, Monmouth, have become of revolu- 
tionary fame ; but it is the camping grounds among the hills 
that made these battles possible. The annals of these winter 
camps were never written ; perhaps it is better so. For they 
were not brilliant as were the British camps in Germantown 
and Philadelphia ; there was music neither of feasting nor 
dancing through New Jersey's valleys. It was a music grander 
than of these, a music of heroism and devotion that filled the 
days, days spent in nursing the wounded, thawing out bare, 
frozen feet, and burying the many dead that died of the un- 
housed cold. H. o. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

New York Club Banquet, 

The annual banquet of the New York Club was given 
December 2d. Toast-masters, Harrison, '90, and Jackson, '90. 
Toasts : 

Young Yale Through Graduate Spectacles, 

Prof. Arthur T. Hadley. 

'* Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque SoboUnses cantabunt 
unanimi Patres." — St, Elihu (adjusted), 

Mtjviv a€i6e Oedy Mr. John Crosby. 

"A magazine of the prominence and standing of the Lit. owes it 
to itself, etc., etc." — Yale News. 

The Fairies at New London, . Mr. A. B. Newell. 

"Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song." — Spenser. 

A Fallacy Exploded, Mr. Charles H. Sherrill. 

*' The oldest living graduate is dead." — Yale News, 

How I Became a Deep Thinker, Mr. George A. Hard. 

"Words, Words, Words V— Hamlet. 

People I Have Smiled With, . Mr. Amos P. Wilder. 

" Eftsoons, Old Age must crack a Smile, 
When Youth's with mirth aX^Lit:*— Old Play. 

Chamber Concert. 

The first of the series was given December 2d, by the Bee- 
thoven Quartette, in North Sheffield Hall. 

Beethoven Quartette, Op. 16, No. i, F Major. 
I. Allegro con brio. 2. Adagio. 
3. Scherzo. 4. Allegro. 

1. Bolzoni— Dolce Sogno, song without words. 

2. Schubert — Momento Musicale. 
Schumann Quartette, Op. 41, No. 3. A Major. 

I. Andante Espressivo. 2. Allegro Molto Moderate. 
3. Assai Agit.ito. 4. Adagio Molto. 

5. Allegro Molto Vivace. 

Freshman Crew Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Freshman class December 3d, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, McKeever, '92 S.; 
Vice-President, Vanderbilt, '93. 
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Glee Club Concert. 
At Danielsonville, Conn., December 6th. 
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Frederick Wakeham Williams^ 
'90 S., died at Norwich, Conn., December 7th. 

Hockey Club. 
The Lake Whitney Hockey Club was formed December 7th. 

Phi Beta Kappa Lecture, 

The first of the series was delivered by Mr. E. H. McLaugh- 
lin, December 9th. Subject : "A Medieval Romance." 

Yale Catholic Club, 
The first meeting of the Club was held December nth. 

Chamber Concert. 

The second of the series was given in North Sheffield Hall, 
December 15th, by the New York Philharmonic Sextette. 

1. Serenade, H, Ho f man. 

Allegro — Gavotte. 

2. Violin Solo, Fantasie Carmen, .... Buzel-^Hubay. 

Richard Arnold. 

3. a. Dreams, Wagner, 

b. Spinning Song from '* Flying Dutchman." 

4. Symphony. No. 9, B Flat, Haydn. 

Adagio- Presto. 
(Arranged by the composer for sextette.) 

5. a. The Poet Speaks, Schumann. 

b. Frightening, Schumann. 

c. Minuet Schubert. 

6. a. Air and Minuet d'Orph^e, .... Gluck. 
b. Poma, Arnold King. 

(Flute obligato by Eugene Weiner.) 

7. a. Evening Song Schumann. 

b. Turkish March, Beethoven. 

8. Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6, . . . . Lis%t. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Portraits of Friends. By John Campbell Shairp. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

This book is, as its name implies, a series of short essays on friends of 
Principal Shairp. It commences with a short life of Shairp himself by one 
of his friends and then follows a series of eulogies on Shairp's dearest 
friends. A book such as this is refreshing. It does not claim to give a 
detailed account of anyone's life, but is merely a summary of the life as 
seen through the eyes of a personal friend. Consequently, there is not one 
criticism or unkind word in the book. All is warm praise, admiration and 
love. We get from these an insight into all that was best in each man, 
many direct quotations of the words of each, a brief description of character, 
and hardly anything of the outer life except as affecting that character. The 
one fault might be found that some of the lives are too short, that of Dr. 
John Brown, for instance, covering only a few pages, but the author says 
what he wishes to say and one feels a new interest in each subject. 



Songs of Fairy Land. Compiled by Edward T. Mason. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

This is a short collection of some twenty-five or thirty poems. Many of 
them could hardly be called songs. The selection seems to be a little at 
fault, if these are supposed to be only the best. There are some, which, 
although perhaps representative, are far below the others in poetic merit. 
The very first piece, " Nymphidia," seems such an one. But. there are 
enough gems in this collection to make it well worth reading. The author 
has taken nothing from the " Midsummer Night's Dream," feeling that he 
would not wish to take a part without the whole ; but there are other poems 
here which are beautiful: " Kilmeny," by Hogg; "The Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies," by Thomas Hood ; one by Coleridge and, of course, 
many others. The book in the "Knickerbocker Nuggett" form makes a 
very pretty volume, and is also illustrated very gracefully and prettily. 



Three Dramas of Euripides, By William Cranston Lawton. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.80. For sale by Judd. 

The three plays contained in this book are the Alkestis, The Medea, and 
The Hippolytos. As the author states, th9 volume " is intended as a contri. 
bution to literature, not to classical philology." It is quite a relief to read 
these dramas in good,- pure English without the annoyance of looking up 
foot-notes, without all the conflicting opinions of various philologists on 
certain passages, yet with a full explanation of all difficulties. The author 
gives a full, easy- reading translation, calling attention here and there to 
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passages in any way striking or beautiful. One has not the feeling of being 
taught, but rather of better appreciating literature, which he had heretofore 
but half understood. Explanation is very much needed in all these dramas 
to show us, as much as anything else, the feelings and condition of the 
audience. This is the only way in which we can understand the abuse 
which Admetus heaps on his father because he refused to die for him. In 
this way the book is particularly good. It is very valuable to the lay 
reader. Each drama is introduced by a short history of itself, and digest of 
its plot. The book opens with a chapter " On the Origin and Spirit of 
Attic Tragedy," a subject to everyone most interesting, and closes with an 
" Epilogue " on Euripides himself, the ending of a most readable volume. 



Warren Hastings, By Sir Alfred Lyall. English Men of Action Series. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 

The life of Warren Hastings has every quality to make it entertaining. 
It is a study of a character at once strong and weak, a character which is 
hardly to be expected from the portrait at the beginning of the book. The 
earliest steps of England's empire in India, and the closing years of the 
great East India Company, at least as a power, form a splendid background 
for such a figure as Hastings'. He stands out as a true man of action, of 
immense executive ability, of wonderful perseverance in the face of every 
difficulty, of high-handed unscrupulousness and yet of judgment sometimes 
strangely mistaken. The author has avoided the fault to be found in nearly 
all the volumes of this series. He is not a victim of hero-worship, although 
evidently a warm admirer of Hastings'. He shows the bad as well as the 
good side, perhaps without quite as much detail, but still fairly. He also 
gives a comprehensive explanation of Indian affairs. When we finish the 
book we feel that Begum and Nuncomar are not mere unintelligible 
names, and a good map gives all the geographical knowledge necessary. 
The story is told in a clear, forcible style, Hastings' trial is given at some 
length, and the whole makes a most interesting study of a man with many 
virtues but with many faults, of judgment led astray by a somewhat vindic- 
tive temper, of unscrupulousness in carrying out plans ; in short, of a man 
who made his end justify his means. 



Asolando, Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning. Author's Edition. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, MifHin & Co. $1.25. For sale by 
Judd. 

This is a collection of short poems, as they are called on the title page, 
fancies and facts. They extend over a wide range of subjects. Mr. Brown- 
ing derives his Asolando from " Asolare," — " to disport in the open air, amuse 
one's self at random," and the book certainly lives up to its title. It is 
difficult to criticise any of these poems. They are nearly all full of the 
poet's rich imagination ; some are obscure as other parts of Browning's 
writing, while others are fresh and very taking. Among the longer poems 
the one entitled *' Imperanto Augusto Natus est" is particularly good. 
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The coloring of old Roman customs and manners makes it very interesting, 
and the story is well and vigorously told. " Flute music with an Accom- 
paniment/' has a most musical ring, and there are many very short verses 
which are delicate and pretty. 

A Summer in a CafU*n. A California Story. By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. For sale by Judd- 

• 

This is one of those stories which is really good to read, especially for a 
girl or boy still too young for the average novel. It is a healthy tale of 
healthy young life. A party spends the summer in a Caflon in California. 
There is nothing remarkable in the story ; there ^re no adventures which 
are exciting. The story reads like a true one, nothing of the fun and vigor 
of the real life being lost. It is throughout bright, amusing, readable ; and 
furthermore there is about it the charm of happy youth, lovable and loving. 
In this love, however, there is nothing of the sentimental. The girls of 
fifteen and boys of little more are too young to figure as heroines and heroes 
of a romance. The narrative is simply about girls and boys as American girls 
' and bo3rs should be at that age, and about a life which should be a privilege for 
anyone to lead. The plot is so uneventful, so perfectly without incident 
that any outline of it would give a false impression. What makes the story 
interesting is the wit and brightness in the chatter of the girls, their reverent 
affection for "Aunt Truth, as she is called, who has charge of the party, and 
their real, self-sacrificing affection for one another. There is a spirit of 
sunshine in these pages, accompanied by a breeziness as health-giving as 
the very breezes of sunny California. 

Nature Near London, By Richard Jefferies. London : Chatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly. For sale by Judd. 

It is scarcely a year ago that the general reading public awoke to the full 
realization of the beauties of Jefferies' writings, and then it %vas too late for 
the author to know it. One can hardly attempt comment on one who is 
preeminent in his field of work, perfect reproduction of nature. Of course 
his work may come under the same criticism as that of others, who write of 
nature, that it is all in the same style. But it is not necessary to advocate 
a love of nature, and anyone who loves nature must love the work of 
Richard Jeffieries. It is full of detail, but each is a detail that counts, each 
is exact and true. In large part it only needs meter to make it poetry. His 
books being, many of them, collections of short essays one can hardly pick 
out one volume for notice. What is true of one is true of all, unless we 
find favorite essays among them, and it is hard to choose which are the best. 
One can merely say about this book that it is like the others. That is praise 
sufficient. 



English luinds. Letters and Kings, From Celt to Tudor. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. For sale by Judd. 

The title of this book, though true to the subject matter, might give one 
an erroneous idea of the contents. It consists, as the author says, of ** a 
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series of very familiar and informal talks/' and makes easy and delightful 
reading of what might, at first glance, appear a hard subject. Its style is 
discursive. The lands, kings, literature and authors follow each other in 
quick succession. Some space is given up to English customs, especially 
of the very early times, but by far the greater part is given up to authors, 
their lives and works. This arrangement makes it a charming book to read. 
Its parts are not necessarily dependent on each other, and therefore any 
part will serve, for an odd moment, to amuse and to interest. Also these 
short biographies following each other in correct order give a good idea of 
the place of each author in literature, and a fresh interest in his times and 
surroundings. 
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EDITOR'S. TABLE. 

On wet days you have seen some small girl, still in dresses of a length 
secure from bedraggling mud, cross the street with her short little skirls 
held yet shorter, conscious of the dignity of her position in the world, as a 
wearer of petticoats, and of the duty due herself and her wardrobe. In 
something the same way we are apt to walk in the vacations at home, 
ostentatiously grasping the philosophical skirts of our robe of knowledge, 
and so drawing attention to their scantiness. The elders smile on us, 
easily and encouragingly, as we in our turn smiled on our little friend of 
the crossing. In a strange fashion our best theories lose their bottoms, and 
even great caution and a discreet silence, bordering on the owl-like, will 
not thoroughly protect our approved views of human nature. New light 
continually floods in, and we are driven to refuge in a generality, attractive 
only from its glorious breadth, that, after all, perhaps our minds are still 
" in the flux." The saving quality, in the Editor's eyes, of a young man's 
opinions and attitude toward the waggings of this world, is that he is of " the 
opposition." Accordingly he and his party can safely, and with telling 
eloquence and logic, cast down idols and fallacies, secure in not being urged 
to reconstruct society. Later, when we have our turn at modelling, we shall 
be less vehement and more cautious. So they say, at least, and *' they " are 
very knowing people, considering what an indefinite and hazy folk " they " 
are. 

However, though " Nature pricketh them in our corages," let us not be 
downhearted, rather let us congratulate ourselves that this is not a question 
of Ethics to be decided by an appeal to those shadowy helps, language and 
self-consciousness, let us remember that the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong, and by no means let us forget that the annual myth of 
Santa Claus has recently left certain substantial facts in the way of gifts 
which were " exactly what we wanted." As further consolation, we should 
notice the compliment paid us by the newest of the dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias. I mean the " Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant," lately 
printed at the Ballantyne Press, which recognizes our importance and 
influence as makers of slang, by citing Tht Yale College Song and The Yale 
College Magazine as authorities carrying equal weight with Sam S&ck, The 
Sporting Times^ Sir Walter Scott^ and Bush Life in Queensland. The first 
volume, the volume running from A to K of this English work, treats of the 
meaning and derivation of such forms as blazer, blatherskite, eye-opener, 
fake, flat-footed, goner, to see one's grandmother. Gentleman Commoner. 
It tells us that bobby is a common term for a policeman, derived from the 
name of Sir Robert Peel, " to whom the establishment of the force was 
due ;" it defines boss as " an American and colonial term extensively used 
by all classes in a variety of meanings, such as master, head," and prints 
these: 

Buck or fight the tiger (American), to gamble, derived from the parti- 
colored divisions or stripes on a gambling table. 
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Heifer paddock (Australian), a ladies' school. 

Fidlam bens (thieves), thieves who have no specialty, who will steal 
anything. 

He-foo (pidgin), a sky-rocket, literally "a rise-fire" (Cantonese). 

Absquatulate (American), to disappear; to run away, to abscond. The 
reverse of *' squat " from ab and sqttat. .... 

It fills the Editor with a great awe to see these backdoor members of our 
language coining into court this way, without the lawful restraint of quo- 
tation marks. Then, too, the work is done in such scholarly and scientific 
fashion, that any waifs appearing there seem, for the moment, to attain a 
respectability, though it be a trifle rakish. 

And what make up our beliefs, what settles them so that we do not mind 
others' comment and outrageous fortune's shaft ? Will there come some 
day sudden flashings of light, revealing solid universal truths, on which to 
build our homes, and live, and die, or will the bits of truth and scraps of 
religion we already have, grow by slow accretions to a firm shell, encasing 
and protecting our faith ? Who knows, perhaps we shall chase shadows all 
our days, forerunners, as Emerson calls them, always up before us and 
away ? These are perplexing questions to a young man's yeasty mind, and 
nowhere is he more forced down to the grim dialogue with himself, than 
when journeying alone on a railway train. Strange faces surround him ; 
this is the modern solitude. He looks at his fellow-travelers and falls to 
wondering what they believe ; wonders, too, if early failings will, by any 
George Eliot sternness of logic, bring him to their unenviable maturity 
and rotundity. It is a puzzling problem, and the pieces have many curiously 
shaped comers for which it is hard to find places in the puzzle. It is far 
easier and more comforting to listen to the talk of the two stout men in the 
adjoining section, whose chat is fast taking a common form, the destructive 
argument. This style of argument has for its purpose, not the discovery of 
the truth in question, nor a friendly rubbing up of wits, but the relentless 
crushing of the other man, the showing of the folly of his views. In fact it 
often takes the more personal and nettling form of showing what a fool the 
other man has been. Beside you sits one pleasing in dress and look, until 
he is heard to tell his companion, in a voice unnecessarily loud, and with a 
cast of the eye about the car to catch unwary listeners, as cunning as a 
veteran's deft cast for arrowy trout, that he bought his watch in Paris last 
year — "yes, his second visit." Another man is reading with moving lips, 
and we speculate dreamily what the book is, how he was educated and 
formed this habit of labial accompaniment, and whether he can ever train 
himself out of it. A portly person swings down the aisle with an uncon- 
cerned pucker of the lips and a careless kingly air, that marks, so says the 
Editor, success. In the omnibus he naturally takes the lead, undecided 
travelers choose his hotel, he has an air of readiness and confidence pleasant 
to contemplate, and then he breaks his telegrams that come at several way- 
stations with such an easy manner. And so they troop by, a queerly mixed 
throng, with now and then a sad-mouthed person hurrying home with her 
sorrow, and many with Christmas shining in their eyes. Out through the 
window of the car lie Nature's illustrations for man's life and ways — fences 
and fields go rushing by, though the sky journeys on with the train ; it is 
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midwinter and yet the brooks are running full past green fields. Now, of 
what are these symbolic? Have you never noticed that Nature is called on 
to furnish fitting moral pictures for the most contradictory points in man's 
days and history ? Those swollen streams cover a field to our right, and 
the autumn's planting is lost, all from carelessness on the embankment, and 
this, of course, is a fair tale with proper hoc dccet. Yet, as it happens, this 
flooding may be what the exhausted field needs, and here we have a shapely 
example of the all-wise rains, and of the futility of man's combatting the 
mysterious ways of Nature. A freight car rolls by with mystic numbers on 
its brown side, but a little study unravels familiar initials, and thus all 
questions will open to the patient searcher. Our own safety, as we thunder 
over trembling bridges and dip around graceful curves, is in ratio, more or 
less direct, to a perfection of organization and division of labor that makes 
one's head swim to think of. Thus, Nature sits with the eternal world skein 
on her hands, and we, finding loose ends, shout that at last we have caught 
the secret of the grand order. 

The Table wonders if the reader has ever been in a strange gallery where 
he admired the pictures, but, lacking literature on the subject as well as 
artists' standards and artists' terms, has not known whether he ought to 
admire, and so has listened with attentive ear to any comment thereon, 
ready to jibe with every breeze of criticism. The Table has, and the collec- 
tion was of Verestchagrin's work with the wonderful colors and the artist's 
break into a province of his own. We seem to be in a wondering mood 
this month ; yet, perhaps, the first meal will change it, for meals often 
change moods. Moods, however, are such elusive creatures, and have so 
many tenses withal, that we must postpone their chase for a shadowy valen- 
tine talk in February, and keep now to our present theme of wonders. The 
last is neither the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, nor yet the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, but a mild unpretentious little wonder of the Table's, whether the 
aforesaid reader has ever decided, when at the end of a short vacation he 
finds himself rehearsing the same stories he did at the first, that he must have 
deliberately packed up a small kit of bon-mots and strange tales as his stock 
in conversational trade. 

Examinations seem to have proved stumbling blocks to the college verse 
of the month, for the good we can find are these few : 



REVEALING. 

Our lives are diamonds digged from out the clay, 
Whose brilliance, crusted by the clinging earth. 
May lie forever hid. 

But rendered up, 
And in the immortal Lapidary's hand 
Held to the wheel of this unresting world. 
They show a thousand faces to the light, 
And mirror back its beams a thousand ways, 
Charming the eye with iridescent flame. 

-^WiUiams JUL 
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SONNET. 

Adowa a path with fresh-blown flowers fair, 

Past fields sweet-scented with the breath of June, 
Sweet Love went tripping of an afternoon, 

Her careless tresses floating in the air. 

But as she wandered blithely here and there, 
And trilled a merry roundelay, too soon 
Came Pride and hushed the ripple of her tune 

And bound decorously her flying hair. 

And then Pride's sister Jealousy appeared. 

Her visage seamed with passion's brand and age, 
And gripped her rounded arm like cruel Fate, 
And in her gentle face a menace leered. 
Then in the dashing of the tempest's rage, 
They three seemed one, — and that one, hell-born Hate. 

— WilHams Lit. 

A summer's gift. 

As one who, journeying from a foreign shore. 

Sees in the purple West the lights of home 

Mist out their welcome from some beacon tower, 

Thinks tenderly of friends that watching wait 

And strain their eyes for first sight of the ship 

That brings him back ; and treasures in his store 

Some simple gifts, which homely though they be 

His love makes beautiful for them : and through 

Their tears they smile and say, *' Dear heart ! dear heart ! 

That storm-tossed on an ever restless sea 

Hath yet remembered us who bide at home !" 

So would I bring to thee my little gift. 

I am not rich in wealth of words. My thoughts 

I cannot clothe in living guise and bid 

Them speak my heart. I only bring to thee 

A garland of field flowers and tufted fern, 

Gathered in wanderings through the meadow lands 

And by the tangled brink of some clear stream. 

I cannot sing what I would sing to thee. 
What in my heart makes music all the day. 
At best I can but stir the rippling waves 
That play upon the surface of the sea ; 
I can not bare the swelling under depths 
That surge in yearning tides and chafe the rocks 
That hem them in. My speech limps laboredly 
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Along the highway of my thought, and cloaks 
Itself in beggar's garb and murmurs prayers, 
Half-learned at master-shrines and half-forgot. 

So I but bring to thee my little gift, 

And with it bring my life for thee to hold 

And hallow it ; — and thou shalt softly say, 

" Dear heart ! Dear heart ! He brings me all he hath. 

The giver's love shall sanctify the gift." 

— Harvard Monthly, 
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THOUGHTS ON SENIOR YEAR. 

WHEN we sat on the Freshman fence, those warm 
summer evenings, and saw the full moon rise red 
behind old Trinity, we first began to enjoy college life. 
Freshman year had not perhaps been entirely satisfactory ; 
a little homesickness, certainly some loneliness, and a gen- 
eral feeling that college was not all we had imagined it. 
Our enthusiasm was somewhat labored, and disappoint- 
ments, which we wished to hide, kept showing themselves. 
Then Sophomore year, that proverbial era of toughness, 
set in, and we swaggered with the rest of the class, bullied 
Freshmen, and made ourselves generally obnoxious. How 
incomparably fresher is a Sophomore than a Freshman. 
And so in training, or studying, or simply wasting time, 
the year passed on to its close, and we sat once more and for 
the last time on the fence in the spring. Again the moon- 
rise through the trees and the sound of the harp which 
was always played there, while all above was soft, dark, 
rustling green, except the dead branches of that one huge 
elm which used especially to preside over Yale's great 
celebrations. Even the boot-blacks hold a place in our 
VOL. LV. 27 
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memory. The removal of the fence must have been a sad 
day for their trade. But no more about the fence. For 
those who have enjoyed it, it needs no eulogy, and others 
cannot understand our love for that'dear old corner. 

Few of us do not experience a change when we come 
back for our third college year. For the first two years 
when, freed from home influence and the restrictions of 
school life, we are suddenly cast on our own resources, 
we are apt to accept the freedom without the responsi- 
bility. But, whether because for the first time we have a 
choice in our college work, or by mere natural develop- 
ment. Junior year is apt to mark the growth of a college 
man's self-dependence, his transition from boy to man. 
We have interests outside of the college work ; we must 
have to preserve our individuality. We feel the charm of 
our life here ; we love the college shades, not always 
classic, and we go home for the long summer vacation 
with a feeling in which regret and pleasant anticipation 
almost balance. 

When we return in the fall, the feeling is no doubtful 
one. With a happy enthusiasm, which lasts right through 
the year, we come back to this fresh, healthy life, a hun- 
dred hearty handshakes, and a thousand questions. How 
proud the assumption of senioric dignity, and " senioric 
dignity ;" what a misnomer ! that elusive quantity, univer- 
sally recognized but never apparent. Who ever coupled 
dignity and a Yale Senior? And yet we so well remember 
when we used to step oflF the sidewalk into the snow to let 
a Senior pass, and often wonder now if a Freshman can 
look on us with such reverence. Safe on our campus and 
in our time-honored customs, we spin tops, roll hoops, and 
feel not a whit more silly than the rest of the world. We 
are at the top of life's ladder, and must enjoy our posi- 
tion while we may, for most of us will never be there 
again. It may be a low ladder. Certainly, looking back, 
the distance between its four rounds seems very short, and 
it was an easy climb. But still we can look down on all 
the rest of the world, and feel that it envies us. 
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Yet the charm of Senior year is not so much in the mere 
freedom from restraint, or in the dictation of underg^rad- 
uate affairs. It is in the same college life, which the others 
enjoy, with every feature intensified. When one looks on 
a familiar place for the last time, it is always fairest, and 
there are so many last times here. So we enjoy each col- 
lege pleasure to the full as it comes, knowing that it will 
never come again. And what are these college pleasures ? 
When asked what we are doing down here, we find it hard 
to tell ; an afternoon's walk out into the wind and sun, a 
run with a crew from the gymnasium, and return with 
short breath and quickened pulse, a day with books, or 
one of mere wandering, bohemian existence ; alternate 
idleness and exertion, an ill-balanced life at best, but for that 
very reason a fascinating one. 

The . real happiness, in college, is the presence and con- 
stant nearness of friends, and Senior year stands preemi- 
nent in friendships. What matters it if the rain is falling ; 
if we look out from the window seat, and the only life is 
a monotonous army of Mackintoshes? It is a pleasure to 
see so many familiar faces looking into the rain, or out 
from the shadows of an umbrella, while slipping feet 
struggle in the muddy depths of a pathless campus. 

These same rainy afternoons give a splendid chance, 
too, for endless discussions about college affairs ; yes, and 
about the outside world, and our prospects there. Of 
course no end is ever reached, and much time is wasted, 
but it is not all wasted. A college man opens his heart as 
he never will afterwards, and ties are strengthened on 
these very wasted afternoons which will never be broken. 
But this last year is not an idle one, although it may seem 
so. We have interests in college which do not leave us 
too much unoccupied time. Yet we always have a chance 
to sit on the window seat, and look out at our good old 
friends, the elms, their sturdy black limbs dyed with the 
green, which almost seems to be a color belonging to New 
Haven rain, and we can't help wondering if they won't 
feel a little bit sorry when we are gone. Then to lounge 
on that same window seat in the spring, with windows all 
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open, to see the green leaves go swaying past, to hear 
well-known voices outside, with perhaps an oriole in the 
College street elms, and the strong, fresh breeze, straight 
from sunny outdoors, blowing the leaves of the book you 
are pretending to study — how can you study,with a past 
and future to dream of, and a present to enjoy ? And how 
account for the cold you have next day ? 

But all this cannot last forever, and this thought, while 
it is one of Senior year's peculiar charms, is also a little 
bitter. We think of the time when we will again be 
reduced to the grade of common men, with all the glamour 
of college worn off, and how we will feel when the present 
underclassmen come home for vacation, monopolize the 
girls, take the town by storm, and go back to a long round 
of pleasure. Yet worst of all is that parting next summer. 
Some of our best friends, part of ourselves, went last June, 
there has been a little blank ever since, and the thought 
keeps intruding itself, what will we do when all are gone, 
and we know that we will never all be together again? It 
is such a short step from the Freshman, afraid to whistle 
aloud on the campus, to the Senior ; and every clay is now 
hurrying us on to the time when we shall leave and be for- 
gotten, an insignificant part of the great crowd gone 
before. Yes, the elms will forget us. No more can we 
growl at the dear old college bell, fall over posts and 
other obstacles on the campus, or even indulge in those 
idle, but happy talks, which keep in remembrance the 
adventures and misadventures of our college course. 

In our four years here, slowly and gradually has come 
to us an appreciation of our blessings, a pride in our 
friends, our class, our college. And this is the secret. 
This is why we so hate to leave. We are happy here be- 
cause we know that there are men around us whom we 
love, and who, we hope, love us, and this aflFection over- 
flows to every part, and to every association of grand, old 
Yale. 

But we recognize, although with a sigh, that it is time 
for us to be going. It has come to the time when we can- 
not tell a Sophomore from a Freshman, and the under- 
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classmen retaliate by not knowing who we are. We have 
almost outgrown our usefulness, and can easily imagine 
the scarcely suppressed sigh of relief, with which the 
Juniors will take our place, and the college dictatorship, 
while we — well I hope that we will go out into the world, 
with a bold face and firm, free step, and 1 know that these 
lines, from the finest of all college songs, will be ringing 
in our ears — 



« 



But time and change shall naught avail 
To break the friendships formed at Yale.'* 



Henry M. Sage. 
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PHYLLIS AND CORYDON 

OR 
A STUDY IN PASTORAL ETHICS. 

Phyllis took a red rose from the tangles of her hair, 
(Time, the Golden Age, the place, Arcadia, anywhere,) 

Phyllis laughed, the saucy jade, '* Sir Shepherd, wilt have this 
Or " (Bashful god of skipping lambs and oaten reeds !)" a kiss ?" 

Bethink thee, gentle Corydon ! A rose lasts all night long, 
A kiss but slips from off your lips like a robin's evening-song. 

A kiss that goes where no-one knows ! 
A rose, a crimson rose ! 
Corydon made his choice and took 
— Well which do you suppose ? 

Arthur fV. Colton, 



\ 
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CARLYLE'S LETTERS. 

IT is a peculiarity of the highest instruction that it most 
frequently comes to us under the form of a pastime. 
One does not have to fortify one's self with reasons before 
sitting down to peruse the volumes of a great man's cor- 
respondence. By the merest chance it may be, the book 
comes into our hands ; we glance through it, and — often 
against the promptings of ephemeral reason and to the 
neglect of manifest duties — become absorbed. We feel 
an interest akin to that excited in us by a well-constructed 
novel. The great-man, to whom, heretofore, we have 
looked up with an almost religious awe, seems suddenly 
to have stepped down from his lofty pedestal and, a simple 
human being, to have entered again the jostle of the 
ordinary world. And if we experience a secret and 
scarcely noble satisfaction in comprehending his limita- 
tions and in appreciating that, after all, he is but a man of 
like failings with us, his virtues also and his strength of 
character, which before we may have seen with dumb 
admiration or even taken for granted, appeal to us more 
strongly in this their human aspect. 

An acquaintance with Carlyle's private life, however, is 
desirable, not only on account of his interesting personality 
as a writer, but principally because of the peculiar mission 
with which he felt himself entrusted. Considered merely 
as an author, to be sure, he may well be regarded phe- 
nomenal. An essayist, an historian, a philosopher, in the 
truest sense a poet, there seems scarcely any department 
of thought upon which he has not at some time or other 
concentrated his all-embracing soul. As we proceed 
through his works, we are met at every step by allusions 
to sources the most varied and widely separated ; we are 
astonished at the patient labor, usually so unendurable to 
persons of an imaginative temperament, by which this 
myriad knowledge has been acquired, no less than at the 
fervent intellect which masters and wields it and hurls it 
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in bolts of fire. Seldom, indeed, can the same character 
perform the functions both of Jove and Vulcan. But 
when we have appreciated and in a measure thrown our- 
selves into sympathy with this extraordinary fertility of 
mind, we have not yet reached the truly salient quality of 
Carlyle's genius. He is not primarily an historian or a 
philosopher ; it is not chiefly for the purpose of stirring 
our emotions, or even of stimulating our reasoning facul- 
ties, that he has led us through this strange and lurid 
country. This is on\^ the means to the end. Primarily 
he is a preacher ; his object is to bring home to us what 
he conceives to be God's truth. He feels his mission is 
divine, and speaks as one having authority. But if we 
ask for his credentials, he can point to no established 
society, to no definite code. So we have but one Court 
of Appeal — his life. We must know of a certainty whether 
his beliefs have sufficed his own life, before we dare apply 
them to the lives of others. 

I confess that the enjoyment I experienced in reading 
these Letters was somewhat alloyed by a feeling of dis- 
appointment. Not but they are at all times interesting, 
sometimes intensely so. The barest facts, the most clumsy 
mass of details, bearing upon Carlyle*s life could without 
difficulty gain our attention ; and here we have from the 
master's own hand, the hand that never wrote a dull sen- 
tence, an account of the world as it appeared to him in the 
daily in-comings and out-goings of practical existence. 
Yet somehow he seems too self-concentrated, too much 
absorbed in the thoughts, the actions, and the intentions 
of Thomas Carlyle. To be sure we must remember that 
these are mostly family letters, and that to the family the 
object of supreme interest was this eldest son of theirs, 
struggling for his living at Edinburgh or Kirkcaldy or 
London, and not any of the noted sights or celebrated 
persons that he happened to see ; and still we cannot doubt 
that even to them an occasional description would have 
been entertaining. This deficiency, too, is the more 
remarkable, when we consider that none of his contempo- 
raries was possessed of a more signal power of vivid 
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word-painting than was Carlyle. Under his magic touch, 
a scene or personage of the past rises into life before us. 
We see no longer a bundle of dates and statistics, an empty 
skeleton awkwardly draped with purple and painfully 
adjusted to such and such an attitude. We are introduced 
to animate beings ; they walk this earth, they breathe this 
air, they grow and wax old and die, each expending what 
of god-might is in him, under the same sky, oppressed by 
the same clouds, gladdened by the same sunshine, with 
which we ourselves are familiar. In the Letters, on the 
other hand, there is an almost complete contrast. Carlyle 
appears to avoid all the ** objects of interest " usually so 
industriously sought after; one might suppose, from his 
abhorrence of views and view-hunters, that he is totally 
indifferent to picturesque nature. If he witnesses a cere- 
mony, such as the procession in honor of the coronation 
of George IV, it is " incidentally," and the spectators are 
" seventy or eighty thousand woodenheads." No less 
scornful is his treatment of the men, especially the famous 
men, with whom he comes in contact ; it is " poor Camp- 
bell," "poor DeQuincey," "poor Lamb," " poor Cole- 
ridge " ; — or, later, they are passed by in silence. He was 
Emerson's life-long friend ; perhaps there was no other — 
except among his immediate disciples — with whose creed 
he so fully sympathized. Yet this is the account he gives 
of Emerson's pilgrimage to Craigenputtock : " Nothing 
has occurred here, except the arrival, on Friday last, of a 

piano-tuner The only other arrival was, on Sunday 

at dinner time, that of the American Emerson, .... the 
most amiable creature in the world ;" — that is all ; it might 
all have been said of the piano-tuner. 

But this disdainful attitude toward the world around 
him does not arise from any vulgar egotism. He is as 
severe with himself as with others ; and, although the dis- 
torting mist with which Mr. Froude enveloped him, has 
been for the most part dissipated, there still remains — con- 
sidering the very natural tendency to exhibit in one's 
letters the agreeable side of life — a certain melancholy, a 
grim loneliness, which, it seems to me, forms an important 
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element in his genius. Indeed we seldom meet with one 
of Teutonic origin who is altogether free from it. It is 
inbred in the race. The German barbarian did not, like 
the Roman, build his houses in joined rows ; he preferred 
them scattered and isolated. He loved to worship in the 
awful silence of vast groves ; so deep-seated was this 
emotion, that, when he finally designed Christian churches, 
they too were vast and gloomy, the arched roof supported 
by its massive pillars, imitating as closely as possible the 
natural arches of the forest. 

And Carlyle's stock was more than Saxon and Scotch ; 
it was Puritan. His father had even left the established 
Kirk for the simpler and severer worship of the unortho- 
dox meeting-houses. Native soberness was increased by 
the idea of a personal God, an omnipotent Judge, to whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid. 

And the state of society during the early years of Car- 
lyle's life was calculated to try the strongest faith. That 
revolution in sentiments, manners, and moral opinions, to 
which we owe our modern civilization, was creeping 
gradually over Europe. Suddenly in France it burst out 
into consuming flame. England took alarm ; conservatism 
revived, and the progress of the British revolution was 
arrested for nearly half a century. But this stoppage was 
only apparent. The feeling of restlessness, unable to find 
deep and true expression, vented itself in mere external 
changes ; a taste for the gaudy and unsubstantial became 
prevalent in art, in literature, in architecture. Carlyle's 
father was a mason-builder ; instead of stooping to cater 
to this fondness for showy cheapness, he quitted his trade 
and became a farmer. Yet the sting was left, and, 
although fairly successful in the farming business, he 
carried throughout life, and must have imparted to his 
children, the impression that theirs was a bad age, that 
the rich were growing richer and the poor, poorer. And 
so for a time it was. The old monarchic idea had gained 
a new lease of life, and was making the most of its short 
day. Carlyle writes to a friend in 1820: ** Never in the 

28 
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history of Britain did I read of such a situation. Black 
inquietude, misery physical and moral, from one end of 
the island to the other. Radical risings and armed con- 
federations of the higher classes, and little or no expecta- 
tion of better times." 

Such a situation does not inspire hope ; and in Carlyle's 
case the gloom it naturally produced was accentuated by 
his own peculiar constitution. Of a nervous, imaginative, 
highly impressionable temperament, it is probable he 
never could have experienced the gross happiness that 
comes from satisfaction. Perhaps the social position of a 
Scotch peasant in the early part of this century was not 
quite so humble as Mr. Froude has represented it ; per- 
haps, as Professor Masson suggests, Carlyle's financial 
circumstances, both at the University and afterwards, 
were rather enviable than otherwise ; undoubtedly he was 
a successful school teacher, in all probability he would 
have made an excellent lawyer ; still it must be remem- 
bered that a man's happiness depends upon his ideal, not 
on his attainment. And Carlyle's ideal was exceedingly 
lofty. He seems to have had a premonition that he was 
born for higher things, that he was destined to labor in a 
broader field than any which a regular profession ofifered. 
So we find him dissatisfied ; the spirit of unrest has en- 
tered him. At twenty-five he has no regular employment ; 
he is at Edinburgh, gaining a precarious living by private 
tutoring and occasional literary hack-work. A business 
or profession is a platform, a vantage-ground on which to 
meet the world ; its stout railings defend one from attack, 
increase one's self-respect. Upon its solid flooring one 
feels himself possessed of a sure footing ; hunger's insidi- 
ous damp will not destroy him ; the treacherous quick- 
sands of passion will not engulf him. Carlyle has no such 
support ; he must stand upon the naked earth. Yet to 
him the undertaking is not so perilous as it would be to 
many another; all his inherited characteristics tend to 
strengthen him in this position. The peasant's sturdy 
thrift, the Puritan's devout steadfastness and unbending 
honesty give solidity to his own high purposes. He does 
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not seem to need artificial aid ; he is one of those few re- 
markable persons who are able to stand alone. 

In considering the philosophical side of Carlyle's char- 
acter, we are, after all, far too much given to conceive 
him a moody solitary ; we are inclined to overlook the 
practical side. In the melancholic pessimist of our imagi- 
nation, I doubt if any of his personal friends would recog- 
nize the social Carlyle of their acquaintance. Even in the 
Edinburgh period, when his outlook was darkest, his 
prospects most unsettled, we are told that he was "the 
pleasantest and heartiest fellow in the world." And in no 
respect, it seems to me, are these Letters more valuable 
than in the strong light they throw upon the human side 
of his character. 

It is difficult, with a genius, to keep this in view ; we 
become so absorbed in the cloud-wrapped aspect of the 
man, as to forget that he had also an every-day life, with 
its common obligations, common annoyances, and common 
temptations. Perhaps in many cases it is as well to forget. 
A man whose soul is consecrated to an idea, who feels 
himself in closer communication than his fellows with some 
grand motor-force of Nature, is apt to slight ordinary 
duties ; while his mind is courageously struggling to over- 
pass the barriers that separate it from new fields of 
thought, his daily life may rest contentedly on this side of 
decent respectability. But this is preeminently not the 
case with Carlyle. If he presumed to be a teacher of men, 
we cannot doubt that he was willing to make his life an 
example. That sore gloom is the only thing which 
troubles us. But was it really so sore ? It is hard at best 
to put one*s self thoroughly into sympathy with a man of 
Carlyle*s caste ; utterly impossible, if one has not a con- 
siderable appreciation of humor. He loves vigorous con- 
trasts ; to put side by side things most incongruous, to 
tumble from pathos to bathos, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, is his delight. He is not always dead when he 
cries murder. When he is fairly well off, he takes pleas- 
ure in thinking himself miserable ; when real troubles 
come upon him, he is calmly confident. 
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But even the bona fide gloom may not actually have 
darkened his life to the extent his autobiographical wri- 
tings might give one to suppose. A man of high ideals is 
naturally disappointed at his achievements, however ex- 
cellent he knows them to be ; and if Carlyle's keen sen- 
sibilities turned every slightest physical disturbance into 
excruciating torture, they must also have rendered his 
enjoyment keener, his life richer and more exquisite. It 
is more profitable to consider the positive qualities ex- 
hibited in the Letters — the purity of character, the noble 
singleness of purpose, the liberality as well as thrift, the 
unselfishness, which, when poverty pressed hard upon 
him, led him still to assist his brothers' need. Carlyle 
may have been self-concentrated ; he was not selfish. His 
love, like Goethe's, '* lay deep hidden in him as fire in the 
earth's center ;" yet it was there in full abundance. We 
see it in the letters to his mother, to his brothers, and 
most of all in those to his wife. And the whole are inter- 
spersed with bits of practical wisdom, calm practical 
advice, which show that the philosopher was not, by his 
abstractions, unfitted to cope with lowly actualities. 

We cannot but feel that time has been well spent in the 
study of such a character. It is so seldom that one attains 
wide breadth of view without dizziness, so seldom that 
one is good as well as great. I think we are able now, 
even more heartily, perhaps, than when we first read it, 
to endorse that tribute of Mr. Froude's, where he speaks 
of **a life in which extraordinary talents had been devoted, 
with an equally extraordinary purity of purpose, to his 
Maker's service, so far as he could see and understand that 
Maker's will — a life of single-minded effort to do right and 
only that ; of constant truthfulness in word and deed." 
Great men are truly worth our reverent study ; they are 
the milestones which mark the progress of the race ; — nay, 
more, they are the temples through which we worship 
God. Luther H, Tucker , Jr. 
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TWILIGHT DREAMS. 

HOW many of us, as we sit alone of an afternoon, — 
when the clouds are low and the soft, grey light is 
too dim to read by, — glide insensibly into dreamland, and 
people our surroundings with congenial companions se- 
lected at will from our fancy ! If we have good taste, we 
can summon good company, — and then that Solitude, 
which this workaday world depicts as such a dreadful 
phantom, has no terrors for us. On the contrary, it is 
rather welcome, as it takes us back to ourselves as we 
were, or carries us out to ourselves as we wish we might be. 
In this college world of ours, shut off as it is, in a 
measure, from the bard side of life, there are possibly 
more of us who dream by day than by night. Perhaps 
in consequence of our method of living, perhaps as a 
result of temperament ; but be the cause what it may, 
there are such dreamers amongst us, and it is always 
pleasant to discover a vein of poetry and imagination 
running through the characters of the men we meet with 
every day. For my own part, I like to dream with my 
eyes open. I like to look through the soft haze of smoke 
that curls up from my pipe, (that ever-present pipe, which 
undergraduate literature will soon render immortal!) 
where I can glance again at some well remembered face, 
or where I can see again some far off summer's day and 
hear the voices that spoke there. It is like looking back 
at another world, into which no one else can see, and of 
which no one else knows. And often as I sit, thus, gaz- 
ing at these misty scenes, I think tliat there is a great deal 
to be said in favor of day-dreaming, even if it had been so 
often condemned as idle. You, of the prosaic world, 
who know not what sentiment is, and who cannot appre- 
ciate the ideal or the poetic, raise not up your voices 
against me now ; but, before I speak, get you back to your 
humdrum routine of everyday life, to your worldly world, 
which Ruskin condemns for its money-bags and cant, its 
soot, hubbub, and ugliness ! 
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I often sit on my window-seat, at dusk, and look down 
upon the lonesome campus, where only now and then 
some belated individual can be seen hastening along the 
uneven walks until he turns off and disappears in a sombre 
entry of the old brick row. Here and there is a room lighted 
up, and from the window falls an indistinct shaft of light 
hardly noticeable in the gathering mist. A few dead 
leaves whirl around at the base of the elms, and the 
stiffened branches overhead moan sorrowfully in the wind. 
Behind the towers of the library can be seen faint streaks 
of crimson stretching across the western sky, the last 
vestige of a busy day that has passed into the quiet of 
evening. How can we resist the spell with such surround- 
ings as these? Why should we not dream away when all 
the world appears plunged in reverie? Even the chimes 
of the college clock seem to have some deference for our 
mood, for we hear them not. Everything is peaceful, and 
the outside world becomes, for a moment, an ideal, a 
place over which we may wander unobserved, yet observ- 
ant, unhindered, but with the power to rest wherever any 
friendly spot may chance to hold out a welcome. 

" It is an inexpressible pleasure," says Steele, "to know 
a little of the world and be of no character or significancy 
in it." And it is precisely in this that rests the charm of 
day-dreaming. We need make no effort to know, to view 
the world as it passes along before us : we are apart from 
it all, safe in our dreamy seclusion. It we are pleased, we 
may bid it stop ; then can we feast our eyes on that par- 
ticular scene which to us is more tender in its memories 
than any of the thousand that have been hovering about 
in the twilight. I have often wished that I might grasp 
these flitting thoughts, as they wave along in the smoke 
clouds, and put them where others might recognize them. 
For we all dream alike. The ideals and ambitions that 
visit us now are surely kin to those that hovered around 
the chimney corners and oaken chairs of old South Mid- 
dle years ago. They differ merely as reflected in our- 
selves. They change only outwardly with the century. 
. And if I could seize these atoms of Fancy and compel 
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them to range themselves methodically on paper, how my 
pen would rejoice in its work of crystallization ! What a 
different kind of labor it would be from the prosaic lines 
that some of our 'writing calls for! "The enfranchised 
quill," wrote Elia, " that has plodded all the morning 
among the cart-rucks of figures and cyphers, frisks and 
curvets so at its ease over the flowery carpet ground of a 
midnight dissertation. It feels its promotion." Indeed it 
has a right to ! What do I care for the horizontal paral- 
lax of the sun, or for the theory of universal affirmatives, 
— subjects as complicated as the Chinese alphabet — when 
I can dip my pen into an ink that will flow with a cool 
stream of light and bouyant thoughts ? You may exclaim 
that this is a poor philosophy, — but I am no philosopher ; 
or, forsooth, I should not be day-dreaming ! 

I suppose we could keep on in this uncertain vein for 
hours, if it were not for interruption. For it is, after all, 
such a pleasant uncertainty that we do not like to be in- 
terrupted. The window-seat, the leaves, the branches 
above, and the paling sky are all we ask. But just as we 
sink into that delightful semi-consciousness, where dream- 
land becomes reality, where the rough edges of our hard- 
ships are softened by the ever-fading light, — the sound of 
a' heavy tread, coming up the stairs from the unsympathe- 
tic world below, breaks in upon us ; the door is boister- 
ously thrown open, and the intruder lights a match whose 
sulphurous flame soon drives our wandering thoughts 
back to their retreat, and brings us back to the realization 
of such a commonplace fact as six o'clock supper. Alas, 
it is ever thus with dreams ! They are conceived but to 

be dispelled. 

Albert Lee, 
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A PASTORAL. 

How calm the landscape sleeps around. 
How wildly sweet the far-off sound 
Of waters rippling while they pour 
Their light waves on the distant shore. 
The breeze comes laden with perfume 
From many an orchard white with bloom. 

Outspread beneath me, breathing balm 
Through the still evening's golden calm, 
Lie trellised gardens thickly sown 
With nodding lilacs newly blown, 
Snow-drops and jonquils, pale and prim, 
And flaring tulips, burning dim 
In the cool twilight, till they fold 
In sleep ; flame red and molten gold. 

With many a glimmering interchange 
Of moss and flowers and terraced range, 
The pleasant garden slopes away 
Toward gloomy depths of shadowy gray. 
Where darkly green the church-yard lies 
With all its silent memories ; 
The old church-tower now dimly seen 
Through a soft veil of golden green, 
The tender foliage that the spring 
Doth earliest on the willows fling 

Beyond, a group of stately trees. 

Clothed in their vernal draperies. 

Stands outlined on the evening sky 

In fine and penciled tracery. 

Athwart their interwoven boughs 

The paling west more faintly glows, 

Till the fair moon*s ascending beam 

Shows all the landscape like a pleasant dream. 

Ray B. Smith. 
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RICHARD DE BURY AND HIS PHILOBIBLON. 

AMONG the recent publications of the Grolier Club 
of New York, an association of book-lovers devoted 
to the study and promotion of the arts of book-making, is 
the " Philobiblon of Richard de Bury," in two quaint 
vellum-bound volumes. One contains a carefully revised 
edition of the original manuscripts, dating back to the 
fourteenth century, and written, according to the custom 
of that age, in most indifferent Latin. The other is an ad- 
mirable translation into English by Prof. West, of Prince- 
ton. 

The Philobiblon is not a literary fossil, although it is 
the first, and, as claimed by some, the only treatise on the 
love of books ever published. For centuries it has slept 
in musty libraries and musty minds. Now, with its meta- 
morphosis into good English, it has acquired a new lease 
of life and bids fair to take its rightful position in the aris- 
tocracy of the book world. 

To find a treatise on the love of books bearing the date 
of one of England's bloodiest times of tumult is indeed 
surprising. Society was in chaos, — morally, intellectually 
and politically. And our author was deep in the politics 
of the time. The favorite and minister of Edward III, he 
was among the most famous diplomats of his day. As a 
proteg6 of the Pope, he had equally high rank in the 
church ; and as a scion of the house of Aungervile — old 
Norman stock — stood well within the circle of the aris- 
tocracy. 

Richard de Bury was fortunate from the start. There 
is temptation to say that circumstances made the man. 
That he possessed both ability and sagacity however, is 
well established. First, by the fact that he won great 
popularity and high honors at Oxford, whither he was 
sent to learn " bad Latin and worse logic " — a judgment 
fully confirmed by Prof. West and the Philobiblon itself. 
Secondly, that he managed to keep both his head and his 
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honor during some twenty years' service at the court of 
that "ever gloriously triumphant King of England, Edward 
III, whose times," always adds the devout Richard, "may 
the Most High deign long to make serene and peaceful !" 
He had ingratiated himself in the King's favor while act- 
ing as his tutor. His fortune, therefore, was assured on 
his pupil's accession. He became in quick succession 
keeper of the Privy Seal, Ambassador to the Papal See, 
Chaplain of the Pope, Bishop of Durham, Treasurer of 
the Kingdom, and finally, in 1335, Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 

All this time, amid the worries and dangers of court 
life, Richard de Bury had been gathering books ; and to 
his methods and opportunities for this he devotes a chap- 
ter in his Philobiblon. 

"Through regard for the King's favor," he writes, 
" there was open to us a ready entrance for freely search- 
ing into the hiding places of books. Indeed the flying 
rumor of our love for books now spread everywhere, — so 
much so that we were reported to be ever languishing 
from our desire for them, chiefly for ancient books — and 
that any one could easier obtain our favor by quartos than 
by money. Wherefore, being supported by the goodness 
of the aforesaid Prince of ever to be cherished memory, 
we could notably advance or hinder, promote or obstruct 
both the great and the small, and there consequently 
flowed to us in place of pledges and presents, in place of 
gifts and prizes, bleared quartos and decrepit books, 
precious alike in our sight and our affection." 

Judge him not, kind reader, by our present standard of 
morals. The Bishop had a noble end in view and made 
at least an honest compromise between heaven and his 
conscience. " We graciously made it our care, however," 
he goes on to say, " so to expedite their affairs that gain 
accrued to them, and yet justice suffered no harm." 

Imagine the. supreme judiciary of England seated on his 
great marble throne at W estminster, in all the gorgeous 
robes and insignia of office, with one eye on the scales of 
justice and the other weighing the values of some dusty 
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leveret and mildewed quarto, to decide- the turning of the 
balance ! 

Returning to his diocese at Durham on the final outbreak 
of the war with France, d^ Bury was at last free to devote 
his exclusive time and care to his books. Here, amongst 
his truest and best-loved companions — dusty folios from 
every quarter of the globe — the old Bishop composed 
himself to write his literary testament, the Philobiblon, at 
the end of which he bequeaths his immense library, " to- 
gether with a code of laws for its usage,'* to the University 
of Oxford, where it remained intact until the times of 
" Merry Harry." 

It was to men like de Bury and his friend Petrarch, 
whatever their methods, that learning owed what little 
vitality it had in those dark days. Erudition was in a bad 
way, surely, when its wisest disciples agreed in mistaking 
an ancient representation of Cupid for the archangel 
Michael, and Socrates in the helmet of Minerva for the 
Holy Virgin, — inscribing them respectively with " Ecce 
mitto angelum meum,** and " Ave Maria gratia plena !'* 

No wonder our author exclaims, as his eye dwells on 
that " calamitous class " of scholars, " What more pitiful 
can a pious man behold ? What will pierce more sharply 
the bowels of compassion ?'* And so, to make his purposes 
clear, to justify his passion for books, and stir his brethren, 
— more fond of Liber Bacchus than of Liber Codex, — to 
greater enthusiasm and activity, he issued his little treatise, 
*' after the lightest style of the moderns." Everything is 
comparative after all. Yet we are inclined to think the 
good Bishop's style slightly heavy, — at times so cumbrous 
as to be most amusing. One delights to flounder through 
it much as one enjoys wading through a snowdrift on a 
glorious winter's day. "O Books!" he writes in the 
chapter entitled " That the Treasure of Wisdom Lieth 
Especially in Books " — "ye alone are free and liberal. Ye 
are the mines of deepest wisdom unto which the wise man, 
in the Second of Proverbs, sends his son thence to dig 
treasure. Ye are the wells of living water which father 
Abraham digged at first, Isaac cleared, and which the 
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Philistines strove to fill again (the twenty-sixth of Genesis.) 
Ye are, in truth, most delightful ears filled with com to be 
rubbed by apostolic hands alone, that the sweetest food 
may drop forth for hungering souls. (Twelfth of Matthew). 
Ye are the golden pots in which is stored the manna ; rocks 
that flow with honey, yea, also honeycombs.** 

A half page more of like turgid metaphors and the 
author winds up with " yea, all the best of Scripture could 
we adapt to books did it please us to speak in figures !" 

It is not as a writer that Richard de Bury deserves our 
admiration, — or even as a scholar. It is questionable 
whether he did not keep his knowledge on his shelves, — 
save, perhaps, his Bible and his Aristotle. It is upon an 
unrighteous combination of quotations from Scripture and 
this " Archphilosopher** — '* Pheobus among men,*' " Prince 
of Philosophy,*' " Sun of Philosophic Truth," as he various- 
ly styles him — that the Bishop founds his ruinous logic. 
Thus : Wisdom is an infinite treasure ; books contain wis- 
dom ; how then, argues our enthusiast in the chapter on 
" How in buying Books the Price is to be Fixed," can any 
price be dear when the good that is purchased is infinite ? 
a sentiment that might fittingly have come from the lips 
of a mediaeval book agent, — had there been such a hideous 
anomaly. 

But there is good logic, also, in the Philobiblon, and 
sound truths, put forth in striking language and urged 
with zeal and no little courage ; for the Bishop takes up 
the cudgel, — and to good purpose, — against the clergy 
and his brother monks. Three of the four chapters de- 
voted to the complaints of books, — told in the quaint words 
of the folios themselves, bear more or less directly on the 
" degenerate class of the clergy," and the shocking condi- 
tion of monasticism. 

It is difficult for us to realize the full strength of de Bury's 
invective without knowing the conditions and advantages 
of the " benefit of clergy." The power to read, though it 
be only words of two syllables, does not, nowadays, bring 
immunity from taxation and public law. Nor have we 
anything! similar to the custom which in the de Bury's 
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time, filled the monasteries to overflowing and flooded the 
country with religious mendicants, who, by the sign of 
their tonsures, claimed the public support. The criminal 
at the bar who proved his capacity to read, broke the 
power of the judge and gained the protection of the 
church. 

The Bishop, therefore, spares no words in his condem- 
nation of the neglectors and abusers of *' the vessels of 
wisdom," — " a generation of vipers destroying their own 
parents, — ^such are degenerate clerks towards books.** 

This attack is followed up by a most damaging compari- 
son of the past and present education of the monks. The 
early fathers were models indeed. ** Whatever they could 
steal ** writes de Bury, " from a starving stomach or snatch 
from a half clad body, they thought great profit to devote 
to amending or copying books." It is well perhaps, for 
us, that this kind of devotion to learning died in the mon- 
asteries. Remember, however, that these are the words 
of books, from a bookish standpoint, and, although written 
by Richard de Bury, are, like the following exhortation, 
supposed to be from the mouths of books themselves: 
** Make your youth who are fit of mind apply themselves 
to study — alarm them with blows ; attract them with blan- 
dishments ; sue them with gifts and urge them on by pain- 
ful punishments that they may become alike Socratic in 
morals and Paripatetic in doctrine !" 

But chief of all the many ailments and worries of book- 
kind, put before "gout," "palsy," "jaundice" and "oph- 
thalmia," we find the usurpation of their power, and con- 
sequent maltreatment of their persons, b}' a certain " bestia 
bipedilis, cohabitation with whom the clerks were anciently 
forbidden, and whom " cry the books " we have ever 
taught our fosterlings to flee more than the asp and the 
basilisk." A few lines on and it becomes evident that this 
" two-legged beast " is woman ! " Wherefore," they con- 
tinue, " being ever jealous of our study and at no time 
placable, when at last she has found us in some corner, 
protected only by the web of a dead spider, wrinkling her 
brow, she reviles and mocks at us with venomous words ;" 
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— evidently the Bishop's library was not composed of 
fashion magazines. Next, the " bestia bipedilis " advises 
that the poor books be exchanged for ** costly caps, for 
muslin and silks," which leads, quite naturally, to loud 
complaints of the horrors incident to lying in pawn. The 
moral of all of which is that one cannot serve Books and 
mammon. 

Here the reader is tempted to ask how the good Bishop 
came to speak so feelingly of the fair sex. He certainly 
shows a surprising knowledge of the blandishments and 
follies of womankind, — for one who lived under the watch- 
ful eye of Mother Church ; and at a time too, when 
worsted-work slippers were not. But here again it is the 
dusty folios who speak ; the Bishop doubtless was ignor- 
ant enough to believe anything his long suffering com- 
panions chose to tell him of their implacable enemy. 

Quite probably it is at their suggestion, likewise, that 
the Bishop writes a chapter on " Showing Honorable Re- 
spect in the Care of Books.'* It contains some of the best 
writing in the Philobiblon. On its face it bears evidence 
of its truth to nature. The reader " shall chance to see 
some stiff-necked youth sluggishly seating himself for 
study " even in modern days ; though it can scarcely be 
so repulsive a picture as our author's, which is painted 
with somewhat more realism than is compatible with polite 
English. Enough, that he treats the volume to great in- 
dignities even before he attempts. to read it. Then he 
proceeds to sort out innumerable straws — for book marks. 
These, because " the stomach of the book does not digest 
them" play sad havoc, as might be expected, with its 
health and spirits. " He halts not at eating fruit and 
cheese over the. open page, and, not having his alms-bag 
at hand, casts the residue of fragments into the book " ! 
and yet worse : ** Soon, doubling his elbows, he reclines 
upon the book and by his short study invites a long sleep," 
— to the no small detriment of the open volume. Such 
students, together with crying babies and " laymen who 
look in the same way at a book lying upside down as when 
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it is open in a natural way," de Bury pronounces un- 
worthy to hold intercourse with " the vessels of truth." 

But time "grows clamorous," and the old Bishop, after 
setting forth his philanthropic objects in collecting the 
precious volumes, thinks it but a fair bargain to ask,, in 
return for his ** provident benefactions," that all who read 
them shall pray for his soul's welfare ; and " Here endeth 
the philobiblon of Master Richard De Aungervile, sur- 
named de Bury, late Bishop of Durham." 

Grosvenor A iter bury. 



-•-♦-•- 



NEW ENGLAND LIFE IN POETRY AND 

FICTION. 

TWO ideas of New England character have, through 
prejudice and misrepresentation, obtained a world- 
wide acceptance. The one is that of the bigoted Puritan ; 
the other that of the vulgar Yankee. The one arises from 
a misconception of New England idealism ; the other from 
a misconception of New England realism. 

Stand with us on one of the rugged mountains of the 
Granite State. The giant boulders, rude remains of pri- 
meval nature, loom distortedly through the fog. The mist 
hides from our view the beauty of the scenery at our feet, 
and veils the grandeur of the mountain itself. Travel in 
August over one of the barren, stony hillsides of old 
Connecticut. The grass close cropped, lies brown and 
dust covered beside the narrow and crooked highway. 
The brook that in the pleasant springtime rippled merrily 
by banks bordered by violets and ferns, shows only a dry 
bed of stones, with here and there a brackish pool. The 
one is the ordinary conception of New England Puritan- 
ism I the other the common idea of Yankee life. 

Our forefathers despised the romance of superstition 
and royalty, they opposed the pleasures and beauties of 
literature and art as hindrances to religion and morals ; 
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yet the impulse on which they acted was nobly and 
grandly poetic. Their life inwardly was full of awe and 
reverence, outwardly, coarse and cold. The tree, rough 
and unsightly, in itself, has borne grand and enduring 
fruit. The intensely wide-awake spirit of the Yankee has 
caused the hard soil to blossom in plenty and abundance, 
and time has softened the asperities of the old Puritanism 
into a generous humanity of morals and religion, that 
harmonizes with the highest condition of culture and re- 
finement. 

His sturdy independence separated the Puritan from the 
rich store of ancient tradition, which formed the ground- 
work of the romantic and poetic feeling of old England, 
by a wider gulf than the ocean which he had crossed. 
The first century and a half of their new life was one 
continual struggle for existence and civil liberty. The 
transition of the Revolution furnished a past glowing with 
images for fancy and imagination. Then our literature 
burst forth, not at once into full maturity, for even yet its 
showing of blossoms is scanty and incomplete ; but from 
the barren clefts of the granite hillsides sprang, all the 
more perfect for its long imprisonment, the wild flower of 
Hawthorne, with its delicate fragrance ; the simple, homely 
forget-me-nots and violets of Whittier and Longfellow, 
Our New England literature does not breathe forth the 
intensity of the greater English poets. Grand moral 
purpose and intense realism are its prevailing traits. Sim- 
ple idyllic sketches, pictures of nature and life, sharply 
and truly drawn its principal achievement. Something of 
New England history and life is reflected from its quiet 
surface, but only fragments of what we might wish to see. 

The early age of any nation, filled with strange and 
startling events, becomes the subject of poem and romance. 
All the elements of an heroic age are present in the his- 
torical period of New England ; glowing purpose and 
indomitable will in its actors ; for its scene, the borders of 
an unknown land, ** terrible and magnificent because un- 
known.'* What a panorama passes before our view as we 
turn the pages of Hawthorne, Whittier and Longfellow ; 
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as we stand on Main street, or in the stairway of the old 
Province House while the events, scenes, characters come 
trooping past us! The dress, the scenery, the actors, 
how perfect! how vivid! The brave Puritan captain, 
with his eight valiant, greatsouled knights, marches 
through swamp and forest to meet the fierce challenge of 
the savage. The howitzer stands planted on the church. 
The grave elders of Plymouth, and the pale, determined 
Pilgrims, toil on with their weapons at their sides. The 
scene changes with the music of a sweet voice singing an 
ancient Psalm tune. John Alden sits beside the quaint 
Priscilla, as she turns rapidly the shining spindle, while 
the odor of the blossoms he brought her fills the air. 
This pleasant picture fades and another takes its place. A 
beautiful, sad form with a babe upon her breast, stands 
on the pillory by the church. Before her the gaping 
crowd ; in the background the magistrates and ministers 
of the colony with their steeple-crowned hats and magis- 
terial robes, and in their midst the pale form of Arthur 
Dimmesdale. Again, a band of Quakers, who have dis- 
turbed the peace, come through the winding streets of 
Boston, with torn garments and disordered hair. Some 
of the faces that look on seem pained and troubled ; and 
young Endicott wipes away a tear as Edith Christison 
passes. Next we see him with a band of Puritan soldiers 
halted before the old church at Salem. As he tears the 
red cross from the banner of St. George, and proclaims 
the desire for freedom and liberty of conscience, the Epis- 
copalian in the pillory utters a bitter taunt, and the royalist 
in the stocks joins the Churchman in crying sacrilege and 
treason. Terrible and real like the witches of Macbeth, 
the forms of superstition and fancy crowd upon our vision. 
Now we are with the garrison of Cape Ann as they sit 
and talk of ** ghostly sights and the wizards Satan sold," 
again in the meeting house of Salem witnessing, with the 
excited people the trial of Giles and Martha Carey. Too 
gloomy are these pictures. Let us leave them and hasten 
with the ** little witch ** and her lover to Berwick to wait 
until 

30 
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'' From off its breast, the land its haunting horror throws ; 
And hatred born of ghostly dreams to shame and pity grows." 

A light is flashing from the steeple of old South Church. 
The patter of horses feet sounds near and clear, then dies 
away in the distance. We are listening to the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere. It is daylight now, and the farmers, 
firing from behind each fence and farm-yard wall, are driv- 
ing the redcoats down the lane. Now we are with Ethan 
Allen and the " Green Mountain Boys,*' fighting their 
battles. Peace has returned again. Washington is riding 
through the streets decked with spring flowers by white 
robed maidens, amid the cheers and shouts of thousands. 

The forms of stern Puritan and meek Quaker, of royal 
governor and redcoated soldier fade from our vision, with 
the dark spectre of the savage and the weird shape of the 
witch, as we turn from the historical and traditional period 
of New England life, to the social and political, the prac- 
tical and commonplace. We gain our most striking im- 
pressions of this life from the works of Mrs. Stowe, the 
poems of Whittier and Longfellow, from the stories of 
Holmes, and from Beecher's "Norwood." Though treating 
of different periods we see in all the same honest Yankee 
faces, the same friendliness and generosity, the same earn- 
est religious thought, and the same social and political 
independence. 

Dr. Hopkins speaks the first protest against slavery, a 
protest which rings and will ring forever in the " Voices 
of Freedom,** in Longfellow*s poems on slavery, and in 
the Yankee twang of the " Bigelow papers.*' Contrast 
the pictures in the panorama of the Quaker poet. The 
one of busy industry, of peace and plenty, the church 
spire, the schoolhouse, the sounds of mill and farm house ; 
the other of idleness, misery, passion and decay, the slave 
mart, the clank of fetters and the sad song of the slave. 
How the grandeur and poetry of honest toil and the dig- 
nity of honest toilers ring in the ** Songs of Labor.*' We 
hear the " tread of uncrowned kings '* in the streets on 
the eve of an election, and see the anxiety, suspense, the 
responsibility of the moment, the dignity and princely feel- 
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ing of the poor voter " who sets a plain man's common- 
sense against the pedant's pride." 

What a strange anomaly the position of the African 
race, as Mrs. Stowe has pictured it ! *' They are like palm 
trees transplanted among the pines and elms and rugged 
oaks of the Yankee land of church steeples and school 
houses." The weird superstitions and wild strange stories 
of the old savage life, told in the blazing chimney corner 
of the negro kitchen, the taste of the old aunties for bright 
and gaudy colors, and their farfamed excellence in the 
sacred art of cookery, the dignity and state of that ven- 
erable shadow of aristocracy the negro coachman ; all 
form a quaint and pleasing portion of our sketch of the 
days of our grandfathers. What a place New England 
was for children ! How their cheerful rosy faces crowd 
the canvas of our picture ! They were not petted and 
spoiled in these old days as children are now. They 
were taught reverence for God and obedience to their 
parents. Though there were hard tasks to be done, there 
was time afterwards for play. If there were Catechism 
and Scriptures to learn, there were pleasant stories to be 
told in the chimney corner. The stillness and quiet of 
Sunday is around us ; and we follow them on their way to 
the pld white meeting house, stoveless and cold in winter, 
drowsy and warm in summer. We go with Whittier's 
barefoot boy to the old red schoolhouse, with desks 
" scarred by the jack knife's carved initials " and floor 
worn by the patter of busy feet. We listen to the school- 
master as he teaches, " the mysteries of those weary A 
B C's and tells stories and jests about the old Puritan days. 
What tender memories of the feast of good things lurk 
about the old kitchen ! If you wish to see how pudding 
and pie can be turned into poetry read Whittier's ode to 
the pumpkin. If you doubt the influence of appetite on 
the soul, call to mind that good old fashioned New Eng- 
land festival, Thanksgiving. Holland's *' Bitter Sweet " 
contains a picture of the gathering of happy faces at that 
happy time. Extend our view to the out-door surround- 
ings. The cattle and sheep in the farmyard, the trout 
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brooks and mill streams, the wild ravines and forests 
through which we wander in merry chestnutting par- 
ties ; how rich are these scenes in the eye of the artist 
for the painting of idyllic sketches ! How pleasant are 
those country customs and merry makings of long ago, 
the pomp and pride of training day and Fourth of July, the 
happy meeting of young and old at husking bees ! Pleas- 
ant indeed are the scenes of love and courtship from that 
of Alden and Priscilla to those depicted in Beecher's 
"Norwood \' they brighten the gloomy picture of Puritan 
days and turn to poetry the prose of later times. 

The vast influx of foreign immigration has destroyed 
the distinctive character of much of New England life. 
The progress of inventive arts, and the consolidation of 
immense capital have driven out the smaller industries for 
which it was once so famous, and substituted manufac- 
tories carried on by the descendants of foreigners. For 
nearly a century Yankee emigration has been pouring 
towards the prairies of the West. The result has been 
that only in secluded nooks of New England to-day, do 
we find a distinctively New England life, and that is nar- 
row and localized like that which appears in " Cape Cod 
Folks." 

The works of Carleton, Eggleston, and other Western 
writers are full of sketches of this westernized New 
England character and life. Wherever we trace its 
influence, it is one of social, political, and industrial prog- 
ress. It saved Kansas and the Union from the dreadful 
power of slavery ; and even now it is fighting its battles 
for advancement and civilization. May its victory be 

speedy and sure. 

Ray B. Smith. 
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SONG. 

The skies are so blue, and the sun is so glowing, 

The sleepy breeze plays in the tree tops above, 

And, slipping along in its rhythmical flowing, 

The brook gently sings a soft song to my love. 

On grass-tops and daisies the dew-drops still linger. 

The cobwebs are spread with a fair pearly sheen. 

The slow-moving shade of the bough, like a finger, 

Swings soft o'er the carpet of silver and green. 

O sing, where the flood of the buttercups welling 

Threads all the green field with a net- work of gold. 

Till each nodding cup with the secret is swelling. 

And whispers it on for its neighbor to hold. 

The robin has heard it, and high 'mid the sweetness 

Of clustering blossoms on appletree bough, 

He sings it aloud, clear, in all its completeness 

Of melody. Hark ! he is singing it now. 

Just as the first glow of the morning was stealing 

Up over the meadows, and down through the trees, 

A thrush bathed his breast, and he now is revealing 

All, all that he learned from the brook and the breeze. 

Yes ever since then, where he flew from the blushes 

Of morning, and hid in the twilight of shade. 

He's murmured the softest, inconsequent gushes 

Of song to his nesting mate down in the glade. 

May-morning air's sweet with the scent of the clover. 

The bees gather honey of richness untold, 

Just brushing the grasses, the bobolinks hover 

And pour forth the song they're too happy to hold. 

The dew is scarce gone, but the breeze has ceased blowing. 

All still are the feathery tops of the pine. 

Yet, heard with the far, drowsy hum of the mowing. 

The wood-dove is cooing his love- song and mine. 

Kneel down by the daisies, and strip ofi" their glory 

Of milky- white petals ; they're willing to tell. 

Although it may cost all their beauty, that story — 

My love she loves me and my love loves me well. 

That's why, when the sun kissed the dew from the blushes 

Of opening roses, and gilded the green 

Of meadows, it wakened the bees and the thrushes 

To look on the fairest May mom ever seen. 

If. M. Sage. 
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A LITERARY ALMSHOUSE. 

IN ** The Poet at the Breakfast Table," the Master of 
of Arts, in showing the Poet his well-stocked library, 
points out one shelf which he calls his infirmary, or hospi- 
tal for invalid books, where all the stray volumes rescued 
from second-hand stalls are laid aside until repairs can be 
made upon them, and'they can once more take their proper 
place with their fellows. Not every one has as tender a 
heart for disabled volumes as the Old Master, and very 
few veteran copies get such charitable attention as he 
gave, but nearly every house has one bookcase in some 
out-of-the-way corner resembling this hospital shelf, in 
that it is the last refuge for all the battered and discarded 
books of the whole household, where they pass a quiet 
and undisturbed old age before submitting to the final 
ignominy of passing into the profane hands of the junk- 
man as old paper at so much a pound. Perhaps it is rather 
an almshouse than a hospital, for the forlorn paupers cer- 
tainly get no medical care or assistance, and are left quite 
to themselves, save when lack of other occupation drives 
you to a rummage among the shelves, or when the earth- 
quake of house-cleaning robs them of some of their shelter- 
ing dust. Close packed in together they stand, two rows 
on a shelf often, one before and one behind, with pamphlets 
and newspapers thrust in on top, and filling every remain- 
ing chink, and they are a motley company of jolly beggars. 
It is almost a relief to get away from the monotonous rows 
of fancy gilding and rich leather and somber cloth, that 
stand so gravely and properly on the regular library 
shelves, with all the decorum of any well ordered society. 
Here there is certainly no monotony and no order, but all 
sorts and conditions jostle one another in a most friendly 
way ; discarded theology cheek-by -jowl with forgotten fic- 
tion, and the faded elegance of gold and morocco support- 
ing ragged boards, entirely forgetful of the diCFerence in 
their social position. 
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Yet here on the lower shelf we have really quite a digni- 
fied company ; — six good volumes in sturdy sheep of com- 
mentary on the entire Bible, written by one man, who 
must have considered " all knowledge as his province '* to 
attempt such a tremendous task. It seems a sad fate for 
so much industry and labor, but perhaps the author is 
rather to be congratulated that his work has survived at 
all, and while carelessly thrust aside and never looked at, 
is still considered a little too good to throw away. On 
the same shelf, one real tidal wave of the nation's history 
has left a curious bit of jetsam ; — a large volume, with 
elaborate plates, describing the celebration over the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal, the first link between the West and 
East. As you look over the glowing accounts of this tri- 
umph of transportation, you indulge in the usual idle 
wonder whether your own lifetime can possibly see as 
many changes as has the generation just passing away, and 
whether the pictures and accounts of the Washington Cen- 
tennial will seem as strange in half a century as the old 
fire engines and other marvels of civilization which this 
book discloses do now. Will Bellamyopia turn the world 
upside down as much as railroads and electricity have done ? 
It is almost painful to think that we shall ever seem as 
absurd as some of these pictures represent our immediate 
ancestors, but I suppose we must resign ourselves to the 
prospect, and trust to getting used to it when the time 
comes, the sovereign cure for all ills. 

The triumphal progress of the Marquis de Lafayette 
through this grateful land has called forth another book, 
which stands next to the *' History of the Erie Canal,'' and 
this brings up another phase of our history. It also shows 
what is more interesting still, one of the last cases of pop- 
ular hero-worship. Nowadays we seem to find it so hard 
to worship anything but ourselves and mammon, that the 
good old fashion of hero-worship has almost utterly van- 
ished. Doubtless the spirit which has handed down to us 
dozens of prints representing the apotheosis of Washington 
and his like, in all sorts of ridiculous costumes and situations, 
was straine4 and extravagant, but it had something hearty 
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and devoted about it which is as invigorating as real enthu- 
siasm always is in contrast with the present spirit of nil ad- 
mirari. Perhaps such portraits of Lafayette as we may 
have seen show us a red-faced, beefy looking man, who 
hardly satisfies our ideal, but it is pleasant to hold to the 
ideal still, and stand by the rose-colored views of this old 
biographer. 

But this moralizing is highly out of place here in the 
presence of these faded relics, for if long experience is all 
.that is necessary they must know a great deal more than 
we do. so let us descend from the pulpit and interview 
some of the more recent arrivals in this almshouse. Here 
are text-books, inscribed with ** Yale " and various dates, 
some thirty years ago, and here we see little change. The 
books themselves are not so very different, and the marks 
therein are common to every age at college, where new 
customs may be introduced, but the old ones never die, 
especially such well established ones as that of home-made 
interlinears. and the use of fly leaves for miscellaneous 
memoranda. Another deposit, however, in about the next 
stratum below, though of not very much earlier date, 
shows change enough, for here we find the period of the 
annuals, those delightful gilt-edged, red morocco volumes, 
" embellished " according to their title pages, with " real 
steel engravings, and containing the most brilliant original 
contributions." These seem as if they ought to date back 
to some period of barbarism long before the Erie Canal, 
yet few of them are fifty years old. If national taste has 
risen out of such depths as these, there is great hope for 
it yet. Some good metal may be hidden in the tarnished 
tinsel, and even Hawthorne published some of his early 
tales in such form, but the ore is of too poor an average 
to make working it profitable. 

A few New York directories of older date give us a 
glimpse into another era yet, when a small duodecimo 
volume could hold all the necessary names, among which 
it is hard to find many that now pose as long established. 
The next volume at hand belongs to the same epoch, for 
it is that most painful and dreary desert of platitudes, — 
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Young*s " Night Thoughts," — which was so admired in 
the early years of the century. The frontispiece is a 
charming work of art, which exhibits an impossible man, 
leaning upon a tomb utterly without perspective, in a 
graveyard surrounding a church of unheard of architect- 
ure, while a wooden moon and a collection of stars on this 
side of some apparently solid clouds light up the scene. 
Probably the same generations that liked the Annuals for 
light reading considered this a masterpiece of literary and 
pictorial art, but nowadays it only makes one shudder 
with disgust, and at the same time return thanks that there 
has been real improvement enough to leave this behind as 
an almost forgotten fossil. 

The newspapers of more recent years, stuffed on the 
shelves to keep and then forgotten, show us a broken 
panorama of the past which was lately the present, and 
we breathe over again the excitement of a president's 
assassination and a great general's death. There are many 
volumes also left, one with the Imprimatur of the Vice 
Chancellor of Oxford, A. D. 1692, which lends it dignity 
at once, but which is printed so crabbedly that when we 
come to some of its Greek text, we are willing to let its 
dignity be its chief merit, and not inquire very closely into 
its contents ; but the idle afternoon is over, and we seem to 
have been quite busy after all with the literary waifs and 
wrecks. And despised as the rubbish may be, have we 
not seen in it a little puppet show of the nation's history ? 
Its revolutionary heroes, its first great strides towards 
" modern improvements," its crude literary beginnings, 
and then flash-lights of its recent happenings, all have risen 
before our eyes, and these ragged vagabonds have really 
had quite a little to say for themselves. Undoubtedly the 
library is by far the more respectable and worthy place of 
the two, but Bohemia must be granted its own merits. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, 
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NOTABILIA. 

It is with hesitancy that we venture a few words of ad- 
vice and warning to some of the members of our own class 
in regard to a matter which, through the oversight and 
unintentional neglect of previous classes, has been made 
requisite of mention. In all our college affairs there is an 
unwritten law which requires and requests each man to 
attend to his own affairs and those in which he is immedi- 
ately interested, and we fully respect this law, in the belief 
that we have a direct personal interest, as Yale men and 
particularly as Yale Seniors, in the matter which now 
directly and strongly attracts our attention. Among the 
pleasantest features and occasions of our undergraduate 
course are the days of its end when, despite of the engross- 
ing pleasures of the Senior Promenade and other social 
festivities, the farewells of the classmates who have spent 
four happy years together, form the real engagements of 
the graduating week. And during this week of good-byes, 
the afternoon spent over the punch bowl and clay pipes, 
should be the most enjoyable, and that most pregnant with 
reminiscence, when the follies and foibles of each and all 
of us, from Freshman year till Senior, are brought to our 
memory and recapitulated. 

The Class Histories have been, in the past, always with 
exceptions which we have been glad to note, not strictly 
free from objections on the ground of delicacy and gentle- 
manly feeling and respect to the hearers who have been 
gathered as an audience. This point is too well known 
to need an enforcement .or repetition. But as the exigen- 
cies of college fellowship occasionally lead to methods of 
conduct, harmless enough in themselves, yet scarcely such 
as should merit a detailed description by the Class His- 
torians, it may not be unwise to caution the men in whose 
hands our '90 Class Histories lie, in respect to this very 
matter. The choice of our class in regard to its Historians 
has been such as to leave no especial cause for anxiety. 
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But the strength of any precedent, particularly in such a 
stronghold of conservatism as Yale, is always too great to 
be overcome without a distinct effort, a determined with- 
drawal from, and opposition to what has been before 
established as a usage. So we embark, disguised in the 
long black coat and stout legs of St. Elihu, upon the sea 
of criticism, and give this advice to the '90 Historians. 
Do not in any way allude to any of the doings of your class- 
mates which even by a double-eniendre might bear the charge 
of a breach of the most refined* feeling ; leave alone such 
topics as you would not care to have written up about 
yourselves, and while you may joke and poke fun at all 
the weaknesses and mistakes of your only too human class- 
mates, leave alone those subjects that will hurt them and 
leave a bitter taste in the mouth, which the years may not 
take away. Have your fun, and as much of it as you 
please, but no hard feeling, gentlemen. The example of 
some of the Historians who have gone before you should 
be taken as a warning, rather than as a guide ; and let the 
histories of the class of '90 mark an epoch in the improved 
tone of college sentiment which all of us have had our 
part in trying to help forward. 



The election of the Board of Editors for the Lit. from 
'91 will be held on Wednesday evening, February 26th. 
It will, we trust, be needless to repeat the advice and sug- 
gestions of previous years as to an honest and fair selection 
of the men whose contributions have been of such a quality 
as to show them best fitted to carry on the Magazine. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

FAIRY SONG. 

Stars are twinkling bright above us, 

Music calls us on ; 
Shades of eve that guard and love us, 
Veil the hallowed lawn ; 
Hand in hand. 
All the band. 
Dance we till the breaking dawn ! 

Hark ! the gently swelling measure ! 

Form to form we cling ; 
Dance while lasts our nightly pleasure, 
Clear the bluebells ring ; 
And above, 
Amid the grove, 
Nightingales in chorus sing. r. b. s. 

The streets of Tunis are narrow and winding, like those 

of all Mohamedan cities, with the houses leaning out over- 
head until they almost meet, leaving only a narrow strip of 
blue sky to be seen as you look upward. If you leave the 
public square and follow for about half a mile one of the 
narrowest and dirtiest of these streets, you will come to a low, 
arched doorway which allows you to pass under a heavy stone 
wall into a courtyard beyond. Here you meet with another 
gateway, securely locked and barred, through which you may 
pass only after having obtained the key, by means of a gener- 
ous gift of backsheesh, from the ill-natured old Cerberus 
next door. You enter within the enclosure and you find your- 
self in a small burying ground — the little English grave-yard 
where for the last two hundred years, the foreigners who have 
ended their days in this barbarous and inhospitable country 
have been laid to rest. It is a small place, although it has 
been here over two centuries — half an acre in all perhaps ; 
not more — with only that one secure entrance to protect 
against outrage ; while on every side are the high walls and 
narrow, grated windows of the Arab houses. The tropical 
climate of Tunis has cast roses and myrtle in profusion over 
these last resting places ; and in spite of the melancholy and 
deserted aspect of the surroundings, there is a touch of kind- 
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ness in the luxuriant tribute of Nature to these lovely graves, 
which surpasses any monument that man could erect. Yet 
among these tottering headstones, there is one which will 
attract the attention of every visitor. It is a plain sandstone 
slab, surrounded by an unstinted growth of dwarf roses, and 
it bears a simple inscription, in our own language, stating 
that the stone was erected ** to the memory of Colonel John 
Howard Payne, a citizen of the United States of America, 
by his grateful fellow-countrymen, in honor of the author of 
* Home, Sweet Home.' " a. l. 

It is thirty years since the literary circles of England 



were aroused from their usual composure by the publication 
of "Jane Eyre." Although the work itself was fiercely at- 
tacked and its unknown author severely censured by critics, 
the public refused to be guided by these directors of literary 
taste and the book attained a success almost unprecedented. 
About the same time " Vanity Fair " was published. It was 
favorably mentioned by the press but reached only a moderate 
circulation. Thackery's work, although a " novel without a 
hero," has a heroine in Becky Sharp. She holds this position 
through none of those qualities of person or character, with 
which authors usually endow their heroines ; it is rather by 
the force and energj^ of her nature, and by the life-like colors, 
or more properly shades, in which she is presented. Jane 
Eyre is likewise the leading character of Miss Bronte's novel ; 
indeed she is the novel itself. Despite many opposing charac- 
teristics, we find a strange analogy in these two creations. It 
may be judged how striking is this analogy- when, by reference 
to the periodicals of that day, we find it gravely asserted that 
Becky Sharp and Jane Eyre are identical ; being the man's 
and woman's idea of character amid like circumstances. 

Now that so many years have passed we can look more im- 
partially on these two great characters of modern fiction. To 
many of the admirers of Thackery Becky Sharp is his most 
artistic creation. Here is exhibited that completeness, that 
proper relation of cause and eflFect, which immediately stamps 
a character as natural. Thackery has a wonderful power in 
giving to all his characters a personality so distinct that they 
cannot be mistaken wherever met ; but so fine and delicate 
are the lines which give this individuality that it is felt rather 
than seen. We do not find this subtle artistic merit in the pro- 
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ductions of Miss Bront6. There is a bluntness in the drawing 
of all her characters quite incompatible with high art. From 
the description of Jane Eyre's childhood, we expect to meet a 
woman of high and noble instincts, with clearly defined ideas 
of right and wrong. But how great is our disappointment ! 
Jane Eyre constantly violates, not only the conventional rules 
of society, but even that self-respect which should be the pride 
of every true woman. At times she rises almost to grandeur 
of passion, again she exhibits a weakness totally inconsistent 
with her character^ These inconsistencies are most distinctive 
to the artistic merit of creation. So far as delineation is con- 
cerned, Jane Eyre stands in the same relation to Becky Sharp 
that the brilliant scenery of a modern theater bears to one of 
Messonier's finest pictures. The scenery, viewed from a dis- 
tance, is imposing and effective ; but the eye soon wearies of 
the glowing colors and a closer inspection reveals the rough- 
ness of the work. But upon the painting, the longer we gaze 
the more beauties we discern ; the eye never tires of the deli- 
cate shading and softened tone of the canvas. Thus it is with 
the two characters in question. At first sight Miss Bronte's 
heroine appears the more striking ; but, when compared with 
Becky Sharp, we find Jane Eyre rough and unfinished. The 
latter is the creation of untrained genius, the former of genius 
aided and directed by the highest art. R. b. s. 

It was my lot some time since to be detained over night 



in a small New England town where I was a perfect stranger. 
The accommodations of my hotel could hardly be considered 
inviting and unfortunately the desire of sleep seemed to have 
deserted me, so in spite of repeated efforts to interest myself 
in a copy of a Boston daily, considerably out of date, the 
evening wore on heavily. Weary of the stuffy office and of 
the sight of the few loungers, who still remained planted in 
their arm chairs around the hot stove, I started out through 
the streets for the refreshment of the cool night air. It was 
well on toward midnight and the lights of all sober folk were 
out in the long rows of sombre houses with blankly staring 
windows which stretched down the deserted streets. A few 
moments' walk among these quiet streets brought me to the 
open country over whose woods and fields brooded a silence 
so intense, so absolute, that one while looking up at the stars 
could almost hear their fabled music. Though the year was 
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near its close no snow had fallen, but the frosts of many weeks 
had hushed the myriad voices that piped their nocturnes through 
the brief hours of the summer nights. 

I walked on, my foot-steps sounding strangely loud upon 
the frozen ground, and turned toward a hill which loomed up 
at some little distance ahead in the moonlight. At its foot I 
left the road and mounted to its summit. There are times, 
alas too few, when even the most thoughtless man becomes 
full of thoughts, when sweet and grand images rush like a 
mighty tide upon him too fast to be fully comprehended, 
and he is awed and sobered and yet intoxicated by their 
inspiration. Such a time was this. The full moon rode high 
in a cloudless heaven lifting into view the outlines of the 
distant hills but leaving the hollows and valleys in an uncer- 
tain gloom ; not a sound, save the faint murmur of some 
distant brook, disturbed the frosty air. And so under the 
magical influence of the silence, the moonlight, and the mid- 
night hour, it was easy to drift back over the flight of years 
before the white man came into the land, cut down the forests 
and broke up the soil, and it was easy to imagine the indis- 
tinct outlines of the town below fading slowly away. The few 
gleams of light that appear and vanish one by one may be the 
neglected camp-fire of some Indian hunter which blazes up 
fitfully and then sinks back again into ashes. Little does the 
sleeping savage dream of the years to come when the peaceful 
valley shall be filled with the busy hum of factories and when 
the roar of the locomotive shall pass where his very hut 
stands. He cannot know how the little stream, which tumbles 
over the rock near byand soothes his sleep with its rhythmical 
plashings, would one day be choked and made to turn count- 
less wheels and clothe and feed a people whose fathers are yet 
beyond a mighty sea. 

But he sleeps on, and dreams but of the morrow's hunt 
while the full moon shines mildly and the silent stars go down 
behind the West. f 

Ages go by and yet another age. The Indian has lived and 
gone, the white man has lived and toiled and died ; his habita- 
tions have crumbled and the place of his habitation has 
become a thicket and the home of foxes. But on the crisp 
air the ceaseless babbling of the brook comes faintly, the 
full moon sheds its tender light and over head the stately pro- 
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cession of the stars passes on. And thus, O flight of Time, 
we begin to comprehend thy message and to discern a portion 
of thy path though thick mists shut in from us the beginning 
and the end. o. b. h. 

The love of the beautiful, who of us has not felt it ! 



The Good, The Beautiful, The True, in nature, in literature, 
in the mimetic arts ; beauty in everything, beauty every- 
where ! How the love of it lifts man above man, and seats 
him, no longer a little lower, but with the angels ! It is the 
love which fills you with admiration and wonder, with rever- 
ence and awe, as you stand upon the brow of a hill and see 
the sun's last rays, thrusting through the broken bits of gor- 
geous cloud, illumine the valley below in one burst of parting 
splendor ; that thrill of emotion that starts to the eye tears, 
not of sorrow, but of appreciation, the exciting of lofty ideals, 
the arousing of purest ambitions in the heart as alone you 
read and ponder the sublime verse of a Homer, a Shakspear, 
a Milton ; the home-thrust of a truth unappreciated before, 
the conviction that you, too, are tasting in some measure the 
same sweet longing that moved the artist to the work, which 
comes upon you as you stand lost before a Sistine Madonna, 
or listen, as if your own soul was about to meet its Judge, to 
the solemn, awful drum-beats of a Death of Siegfried. 

Who of us, as, alone or with one loved friend, has walked 
on a bright September day beneath trees clad in holiday attire, 
symphonies of greens, reds and yellows, and has stirred with 
his foot the rustling bits of exquisitely colored foliage, fallen, 
beautiful in death, and has drunk in the music of the lazy 
breeze murmuring in the tree tops, blending with the harmony 
of an hundred sweet throats of careless songsters ; or, as he 
has sat in solitude, that mirror of truth, reflecting to the 
contented content, to the sordid sordidness, and watched the 
fantastic shapes of an anthracite fire one great, red, rich glow, 
with here and there a tiny flight of blue flame, gas consumed 
as soon as freed, like a momentary passion of the human 
breast — who has not felt the whispering of an inspiration, 
the longings of the poet, the conviction that just some one 
thing — a something he knows not what — is wanting in his 
nature to make him, too, a bard of peace, of love, of beauty, 
of truth, of God ? And those of us, who have stood on a cliff 
and watched the angry waters piled into horrid mountains, 
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fringed with a lace of spray too delicate to be part of such an 
awful scene, and, felt the shock of blows, as mountain after 
mountain is hurled with shivering power against the rock 
beneath, dashing a briny mist to the very heights ; or, as from 
some mighty eminence we have seen below the play of light- 
ning, leaping in spiteful glee from one monstrous black cloud 
to another, while above through clear heavens, lighted on 
every side by millions of the Creator's lamps, worlds move in 
silent, majestic order — have not we felt our souls lifted up 
above the petty nothings of a working-day world to a con- 
templation of majesty, of power, of eternal wisdom, of beauty, 
of truth, of God ? 

This is the love of the beautiful. It is only in our best 
moods that such thoughts visit us ; only the treble notes of 
our natures respond to their touch. He whose nature includes 
only the base and middle tone strings finds no answering 
vibrations welling up from his heart. Strength, energy, 
action, alertness make the successful man, but only he is the 
hapf^ man who loves and cherishes The Good, The Beautiful, 
The True. c. h. h. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Glee Club Trip, 

m 

During the vacation concerts were given at Rochester 
December 24th, Buffalo the 25th, Cleveland the 26th, Chicago 
the 28th, St. Louis the 30th, Indianapolis January ist, Dayton 
the 2d,' Cincinnati the 3d, Pittsburg the 4th, Scranton the 6th. 

Osborn Hall 
Was dedicated Tuesday morning, January 7th. 

Zeta Psi Convention, 

The 44th annual session of the Grand Chapter was held in 
New York, January 3d and 4th. Delegates from Yale : J. W. 
Thompson, '90, G. P. Robbins, '91, H. T. Kingsbury, '91. 

Freshman Base Ball Meetings 

January 8th. Officers elected : Pres., Chisholm, '93 ; Vice- 
Pres., Waring, '92 S.; Academic Treas., Swayne, '93 ; Sheff. 
Treas., Kountze, '92 S.; Temporary Captain, Dickerman, '93. 

Junior Appointment List, 

Philosophical Orations : Atterbury, Bartley, Bowden, C. 
Bushnell, Cox, Glicksman, Gruener, Kingsbury, Mendel, R. 
Smith, Thatcher, Twombly ; High Orations : Bancroft, Dil- 
lingham, Drew, Estill, Howland, Loom is, Pangborn, Shaw, 
Slade, H. Smith, Tweedy ; Orations : C. Brown, F. Brown, 
Crawford, Cushing, Danner, Dickey, Ely, Gage, Graves, 
McClung, Ryder, Thurber and Tucker ; Dissertations : G. I. 
Adams, Foster, T. Hart, Kernochan, Leverett, Moyle, Noyes ; 
First Disputes : Blair, Bristol, Childs, Dunnell, C. H. Hall, 
L. Hart, Hedges, Holcomb, Moriarty, Plummer, Swartwout, 
Talcott ; Second Disputes : Ackroyd, Baldwin, Buck, Carter, 
Corson, Duyckinck, Ingham, La Field, Lillagore, McBean, 
Poole, C. Smith, Tilson, Walcott, Walton, White ; First Col- 
loquies : T. Adams, Amot, Barnett, Bradley, Bunce, Dater, 
Greene, Greer, L. Hall, Hefflon, Hodges, Hopkins, Jewett, 
Kenerson, Marsh, W. Parker, A. Robinson, Sackett, G. F. 
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Smith, Thompson, Townsend, Wales, H. L. Williams, Wright ; 
Second Colloquies : Aiken, Bailey, Barnes, Barrows, D. Bil- 
lings, Brenner, Brewster, Cooley, C. S. Davis, Ferris, Forsyth, 
Gregory, Harvey, Herod, Horr, Howell, IngersoU, Jessup, 
Knox, Lloyd, W. McClintock, Moorhead, Oastler, Penfield, 
Reed, Reynolds, Rorer, Russell, Weed, F. Williams. 

Base Ball Convention, 

At a meeting of the Base Ball League, January i8th. Har- 
vard's resignation was read and the league dissolved. 



Glee Club Concert 
January 20th. Program : 

PART FIRST. 

1. Ma Voisine, Polka, ..... 

Banjo Club. 

2. 'Neath the Elms, ...... 

3. Yellow Bird, ...... 

Mr. Wurts and Club. 

4. Bill of Fare, ...... 

5. When all the World is Young, .... 

PART SECOND. 

I. German Patrol, ...... 

Banjo Club. 

3. Shall I Wasting in Despair, .... 

Mr. Simmons and Club. 

4. Medley, ....... 

5. Drinking Song, ...... 

PART THIRD. 

1. Elberon Waltzes, . . 

Banjo Club assisted by Second Banjo Club. 

2. My Summer Girl, ...... 

Mr. Brooks and Club. 

3. College Songs, ...... 

4. They Kissed, ...... 

5. Bright College Years, ..... 



. WaUteufel 

Cartn, YaUn, 
Shepard 

Carm, Yalen, 
Pfltuger 



Eilenberg 

Paine 
Willis 

Carm, YaUn, 
Arr, by Shepard 



Hart 

Shepard 

Carm, Yalen, 

HawUy 

Carm, Yalen, 



The Sophomore German 

Was given after the Concert, January 20th, at Loomis*, led by 
T. L. McClung. 
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The Junior Promenade 
Was held in the Armory, January 21st. 

714^ Senior German 
Was held at Loomis', January 2 2d, and led by Stowe Phelps. 

The Junior Germany 
In Alumni Hall, January 22d, led by G. S. Brewster. 



Professor Johnson T Piatt ^ 
Of the Law School, died January 23d. 

Chair of Music, 

At a meeting of the Corporation, January 23d, the Battell 
Professorship of Music was established and Dr. Gustave 
Stoeckel appointed to the chair. 



Stoughton Fletcher Ritzinger^ 

Class of '91 S., killed at a Fair Haven railroad crossing, 
January 27 th. 



The Intercollegiate F. M. C. A, Convention 
Was held in Middletown from January 24th to January 26th. 



Professor Chester Smith Lyman, 

Of the Sheffield Scientific School, died January 29th. Aged 
76. Of the class of '37. One of the first editors of the Lit. 



The Day of Prayer 

For the Colleges was observed January 30th. At 11 a. m. 
Professor Hadley addressed the Seniors, Mr. Goodspeed the 
Juniors, Mr. George the Sophomores, Prof. Seymour the 
Freshmen. At 3 p. m. the Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell the Uni- 
versity meeting. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Joshua. A Story of Biblical Times. By George Ebers. Translated from 
the German by Mary J. Safford. New York : W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 
For sale by Judd. 

In this book there is hardly as much local coloring as in some others of 
Mr. Ebers' works. For this reason it loses some of its interest. Its charac- 
ters are almost too modern. Joshua is himself a religious enthusiast, and 
might well be one of Cromwell's soldiers. The book also apparently shows 
haste, for there are several trifling inconsistencies. However, as a novel, 
Joshua is very good ; in fact fine in parts. Its Egyptian scenes are pictur- 
esque and vivid, and the Exodus, as here described, is very real. Moses, 
an unreal figure, only shadowy in the background, is a dignified but rather 
uninteresting character. Miriam also is somewhat repellant, but Joshua is 
a fine conception. Stern and hot-tempered, but noble and lovable, he excites 
our sympathy now with the Egyptians, now with the Hebrews. And Kasana, 
the Egyptian woman, is as sweet a figure as ever belonged to any nation. 
In her the book has its real heroine, and in her centers all the romance of 
the story and the love common to Egyptian and Hebrew. Of all the scenes 
of the book the best, I think, is the passage of the Red Sea. The author 
makes this wonderful passage so real, the great storm, the struggling Hebrew 
host, the overwhelming of Pharaoh's army, and the scene on the shore next 
day, with its robbing of corpses, and murdering of all Egyptian survivors. 
The whole thing is vigorous and well sustained. The book closes with Mt. 
Sinai in sight and the defeat of the Amalekites. It is a fitting place to close 
a book, but it leaves Joshua in the full vigor of early manhood with his work 
scarcely half finished. Yet perhaps it is well to stop while we still wish for 
more. 

An Experiment in Marriage. By Charles J. Bellamy. Albany Book Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

Unfettered speculation is a characteristic, some say a fault, of the age. 
The mariners of the i6th century struck off boldly into strange seas and 
found the world did not end as their fathers said, and the same pioneering 
spirit in the 19th finds its outlet in sailing on seas, of a different kind. 
" If we do not find the India we expect," they say, " we may find an America." 
To stretch the metaphor a little in application to Mr. Charles Bellamy, how- 
ever, we doubt whether a man is justified in declaring that he has found a 
most delectable country under the red-hot lava beds of Popocatapetl, and 
attempting to persuade respectable people to go down there. 

We are so conservative as to believe the family is natural and not artificial 
— the great distinction to be carried in mind with regard to all these refor- 
matory projects — being prejudiced, as the dwellers in "Grape Valley" 
would say. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy's book is full of glaring inconsistencies, but it is 
noble and earnest, and has one chapter whose power no critic can deny. 
Mr. Charles Bellamy's is a weak attempt to carry his brother's idea of 
nationalization into a field which he had wisely refused to enter. 
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Turning from the moral and economic to the literary side, we find little 
but the piquancy of the subject to recommend it to any reader, though the 
scene of the gold digging has a certain force. Personally we think the book 
was made to sell, and not to open men's eyes to any social wrong. Apropos, 
there seems to be some distinction between a social evil and a social 
wrong. A social evil may exist without the present state of society being 
to blame for it. We fail to see that any writer on the subject has shown 
more unhappiness in marriage in particular than in life in general, a. w. c. 

Justice and Jurisprudence : An Inquiry concerning the Constitutional Limi- 
tations of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. For sale by Judd. 

Coming at a time when the race question is one of great and growing 
importance, this book cannot fail to make a stir. It is an anonymous publi- 
cation under the auspices of a secret organization, "The Brotherhood of 
Liberty," and they live well up to their name if this book is an exponent of 
their ideas. It is a forcible plea for the negro race, supported by clear* 
terse argument, apt quotation, and eloquent language. The " Dedicatory 
Address," " To their Excellencies, the President and Vice-President of the 
United States of America," is as dignified an address as we remember to 
have read, and is at the same time modest and unassuming. This is 
followed by an epistle from the Brotherhood " to their brethren the citizens 
of the United States of African descent," and after a letter of the Brother- 
hood to their Counsel, and their counsel's reply, the book proceeds 
to its main argument. This is cs^rried on in an imaginary dialogue, 
between the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and a student, from 
abroad and so unprejudiced. The book is thus free from partisanship 
and, although learnedly compiled in every particular, it is made entirely 
understandable to the general reader. In this way it well serves its prin- 
cipal purpose. For the subject is one which is of interest to every one, 
and further, is of importance to every American citizen. The language of 
the argument, although dignified throughout, is also brilliant in parts, and 
the interest does not flag for a moment, although the book, at first, looks 
long. It ends with a " Digest of Organic Law and Cases touching Civil 
Rights," which comprehends in comparatively short space, the laws, and 
facts, of all the cases which come within the province of the volume. 

Fugitive Facts. An Epitome of General Information. Edited by Robert 
Thome, M.A. New York : A. L. Burt. $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

This book, " a Dictionary of Rare and Curious Information," as it is 
rightly called, seems to fill a want which many of us have known. The 
information is rare which it gives us. Subjects are here, so recent that we 
could not find them except by a search through the papers and magazines, 
and the collection certainly is curious. On opposite pages we find " Hurd- 
wur Pilgrimage," and " Hydraulic Cement," or "Graphophone," and " Grass 
Widow." The statements are short, concise, and to the point, and the 
information obtained, that which would hardly be obtained elsewhere. 
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Old England. Its Scenery, Art and People. By James M. Hoppin. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ti.75. For safe by 
Judd. 

No recommendation is needed for this book. The fact that this is the 
tenth edition shows its popularity, and its subject is one which changes 
little with time. But it is a subject which never grows tiresome, although 
the Old England of twenty years ago is substantially the Old England 
of to-day. The journey from Liverpool to London has all the interest 
which it ever had, and we are always thrilled by the description of London. 
Every spot in England, whether visited or not, has many associations for 
nearly every reader. As the board marking the spot where Montgomery 
fell on the rock of Quebec calls up many recollections, so does the 
guide-book for England, and from such books as the one at hand, we 
perhaps gather our only recollections. One cannot say more of a book such 
as this, nor is any praise as high as that given by the approval of years. 

The Story of tht Barbary Corsairs. The Story of the Nations Series. Bj' 
Stanley Lane-Poole, with the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U. S. Navy. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale 
by Judd. 

The Story of the Barbary Corsairs sounds interesting enough, and the 
book bears out its title. The growth of this nation of pirates is, of course, 
one of continued excitement, and one wonders at the length of time it 
existed, when realizing the usual instability of such a nation. Yet there are 
so many battles, there is such a reckless use of human life, shown in these 
pages, that we see how greatly these differed from more modern pirates, 
whose, well known custom was not to expose life when unnecessary. The 
book is full of those delightful old plates, where large cannon-balls are 
seen coming from the mouths of small cannon, and impossible ships are 
sailing up to the walls of towns. Also there are many plates of the vessels 
of that time, showing well their construction and arrangement. The second 
part of the book is devoted to " The Petty Pirates," and is fully as interest- 
ing as the first part, although it does not so much come under the head of a 
nation's story. In this second part there is a chapter devoted to "The 
United States and Tripoli," with a very interesting description of the burn- 
ing of the Philadelphia. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

Conversations in a Studio. By William Wetmore Story. 2 volumes. Bos- 
ton and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 per volume. For 
sale by Judd. 

RECEIVED. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By Edwin S. Crawley. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincoti Co. $1.00. For sale by Judd. 

Souvenir of the " Dead Heart:* By Watts Phillips. Presented at the 
Lyceum Theatre by Henry Irving. Illustrated by T. Bernard Partridge, 
W. Telbin, 1. Harker and Hawes Craven. Cassell b. Co. (limited.) Lon- 
don, Paris, New York and Melbourne. 40 cents. For sale by Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Pictures that hang unchanged in the same accustomed places on our wall 
gain familiarity from their fixed position, so that they no longer challenge 
our eye, and white-dashing wave's in that water-color over the mantel dash 
on unnoticed, and the favorite Madonna smiles divinely at the silvered 
head of a cow, in a neighboring panel, with no one to admire her but the 
wordly cow. Change your pictures for a while, and the old ones when 
replaced live again. Last month in our college halls, if we may imagine 
the college life "a fair temple of stately halls," for four days new pictures 
by the score were hung — ^hazy evening gowns and fluffy evening wraps, 
and that still more marvelous piece of feminine gear, " slippers to match,*' 
bright eyes and shining floors. And through it all was heard music, alas ! 
some of it equally strange, also that most aristocratic sound, the sharp slam 
of carriage doors in the dark. We smiled our prettiest, and set off our own 
conversational hits by charging them to Sheridan or Justice Miller or 
Bishop Wilberforce, for then we could enlarge and point out their beauties, 
an artifice perhaps not justifiable on purely ethical grounds, and surely not 
laid down in any Art of Conversation, but a most pleasing one, withal. 
But the strange new pictures have gone, and now we put on our com- 
fortable old coat, and the corners of our mouth regain the elasticity they 
lost from that continual smile. The old faces are looking out again from 
the walls of the before-mentioned college hall, and, as in the home life one 
with sudden shock of tenderness finds that from their constant nearness he 
has been slighting loved things, so we look with new pleasure on The Book. 
The College Evening, Manliness, and delight of rubbing with bright men. 

Whatever reasons of expediency may be advanced for holding the Prom- 
enade in January, we maintain that that month is its natural time, and in the 
change to its present place we see the cunning hand of Design. For was 
not yesterday St. Valentine's day, long enough after the 21st of January for a 
pleasant mistiness to overhang the faces and memories of three weeks ago ? 
And he who has not already mailed one of those intricate affairs of gilt and 
paper lace, splashed with red hearts and Cupid's arrows, and provided on 
the inner leaf with such touching lines, he should be ashamed of himself! 
To be sure, he need not send to his sweetheart as bulky an offering as a 
large easy chair, which is chronicled, in company with "articles unexampled 
in brilliancy, taste and costliness, inclucUng nearly every item suitable to 
the drawing-room, the parlor or the bcndoir," as being sent in Norwich at 
this season ; but he can follow the good folk of Norwich so far as to add 
their motto of G. M. V., that is. Good Morrow Valentine. This patron 
saint historically, was one 'Valentine, a monk who lost his head to the 
doughty Emperor Claudius, back somewhere one fine day in February in 
the third century. Now it chanced that within a day of this happening 
the Lupercalia was celebrated. This was a festival of the Romans, when 
" among other ceremonies the names of young women were placed in a box 
from which they were drawn by young men, as chance directed," which was 
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considered as a happy hint toward a final choice, and when rather larky doings, 
we imagine, came to pass. So the old monks, with that fine deftness of 
theirs which savors a trifle of the sleight-of-hand, set these rites and cele- 
brations down on the Christian calendar to the credit of Valentine. He, 
poor man, having no further use for his head, could now make it a support 
for the halo of a saint. And thus the custom and name originated. So say 
those who are orthodox in their belief, though a certain heretical school of 
iconoclasts laugh scornfully at this accurate bit of history, and claim the 
following derivation. Valentine^ they say, is still used in Normandy in the 
sense of sweetheart, and they further explain that: "The word signifies 
petit galanty *U v pour le g.* There can be no doubt that gallant and vaillant 
are both derived from Latin valens and our English word gallant combines 
both meanings. It is easy to conceive how a saint with such a name as 
Valentine, and whose feast occurs at a time when all living nature inclines 
to couple, should have been fixed upon as patron of lovers." However 
that may be, it is well known and proved beyond doubt, that, if a person 
wait in the church porch on St. Valentine's Eve until half after midnight, 
and then go home across the green scattering hempseed and singing 

" Hempseed I sow, hempseed I mow, 
She (or he) that will my true love be 
Come rake this hempseed after me," 

his (or her) true love will be seen behind in a winding sheet raking up the 
hempseed just sown. It seems to have been an old custom in England 
and France to select on this day either by choice or chance some person of 
the other sex for your valentine, a custom in vogue as late as the times of 
Samuel Pepys. He writes in his diary, February 14th, 1667 : " But I am 
also this year my wife's valentine, and it will cost me 5/., but that I must 
have laid out if we had not been valentines." Judging from other passages, 
this was a day of merry-making not only at court but throughout the town, 
and it was a matter of some price if a fair lady should challenge you. 
Pepys says it would have been very shabby not to accept her challenge and 
make fitting offerings. And, all things considered. The Table would think 
the ladies had the better of the bargain. The whole question is a misty 
one, and the only practical manner of settling the difficulty in our day is to 
apply a coin to that delectable lace affair, and thank St. Valentine, blessed 
be his memory, that it does not cost 5/. Or, if you have lost that simplicity 
of taste that requires only gilt valentines and gingerbread elephants, choose 
a larger coin and try Prang's cards. This in confidence, that in the library's 
card catalogue we find vagrancy and vases, but no valentine between. And 
whether this absence comes from the old saint's horror of such shabby com- 
pany as vagrants on the one hand, and of such frivolous company as vases 
on the other, we know not. 

Have you ever noticed the part eyeglasses play in the hands of a white- 
moustached gentleman? I mean not for seeing, but for talking. The 
Editor has seen their most effective use in the hands of such a man, and is 
glad to connect them in memory, for this connection brings the dignity of 
age to a frivolous question. They make a sort of- third hand for gestures 

33 
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and grace. With a lateral motion of his glasses he will make a sweeping 
general statement or waive aside an objection, and with a sharp stacatto 
movement will accent his telling points. I remember the glasses and the 
white moustache sweeping off a remark to this effect, that nothing gives 
better proof of an education, than the ability to give appropriate names. 
The professor did not necessarily refer to the difficulties in the case of 
firstborns, rather, I take it, to locomotives and parlor cars and country seats, 
which boast titles respectively of Phoenix and Eagle, of Prince and India, 
of Fernside, where no ferns grow. And near cousin to this ability is taste 
in choosing and arranging gifts. In giving a copy of The Compleat Angler 
it will add if you slip between its leaves a card of piscatorial verses, with a 
fly caught into one corner, and in the other a painting of some startlingly 
finny fish, which even old Isaak never saw in his wildest of May dreams. 
Both these abilities are like that in after-dinner speaking, those who have 
it complacently declare it to be solely a matter of training, and those who 
have it not, a positive gift. 

The following are the clippings for the month : 

PARTING. 

Must I go then, and leave you alone? 

While your purple-deep, pitiful eyes 
Look out at me faint with surprise. 
And your lips are just framed to a moan — 
Must I go then, and leave you alone ? 

Must I go then, and leave you alone ? 
While the little head sweeter than June, 
With its riotous ripples of light 
That shimmer and laugh through the night 
With a bantering bacchanal tune, 
Sinks low on the balustrade stone — 
Must I go, love, and leave you alone? 

Must I go, love, and leave you alone ? 
While the winds that steal in from the sea 
Are sighing and sobbing to me 
Of a secret a devil might dread ; 
Of a life-journey bitter and lone ; 
Of a cheek on the balustrade stone 
Too cold to be kissed into red — 
Must I go, love, and leave you alone ? 

— Harvard Advocate. 



*THY KYBS ARE MIRRORS OF STRANGE THINGS. 

Thy eyes are mirrors of strange things 
That thou canst never understand, — 

The secret and the hidden springs 
Of spirit land. 
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Thy heart is lighter than the breast 
Of dawn's glad bird that cleaves the skies 

To sunlight, but the world's unrest 
Is in thy eyes. 

The yearning of the years that weep 

For all the bliss that shall not be 
Dwells in them, — thoughts too strangely deep 

To dwell with thee. 

These are the shrine where sits thy soul 

Wise in the silence, being dumb, 
With knowledge of the dread control 

Of days to come. 

Thy eyes are mirrors of strange things 
That thou mayst never understand, — 

The secret ways, the hidden springs 
Of spirit land. 

— Harvard Monthly, 



LIKE FRIENDSHIP. 

As, when the wind lashes the deep, 
The great waves rise with steady sweep 

And fall again. 
But shallow waters madly dash 
Themselves to spray beneath the lash 

That smites the main ; 
So, deepest friendships have their waves 
Which rise and fall when passion raves 

Within the heart ! 
But shallow friendships only rise. 
In angry breakers toward the skies, 

To fall apart. 

As, often, in the fairest day. 
Some gentle breeze makes ripples play 
Upon the lake ! 

So gentle passions in the breast. 
Even on truest friendship's rest. 

Some ripples make. 
Oh Friendship, may no chilly blast. 
In icy fetters, bind thee fast, 

Like winter's lake ! 
Yet, if so be, may coming spring 
Its wealth of sunshine quickly bring. 

Thy chains to break ! 

-^Hamilton Lit, 
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BBAUTY. 

Praise God for beauty ! When the cloud shuts in 

Thickly upon us, and the mutinous soul 

Mocks with a cynic sneer its own control 
And sees not, in the mist, aught it should win 
By striving further, since all things begin 

And end in emptiness — an empty goal : 

Then, though the fogs still hover 'round the pole, 
And we know not what shall be or has been, 

God sends something of beauty o'er our bows — 
A face, a form, a color, or a tone, 
Some little fragment from about his throne 
Fraught with sweet might the spirit to arouse 
And lead it forth from out those stagnant sloughs 
To regions where God's beauty reigns alone. 

— Trinity TabUt. 

A FAIR WARRIOR. 

Nestled close up against her throat of snow 

A tiny, jeweled battle-axe she wears. 
Fit emblem of her prowess ; for I know 

Her yoke full many a doleful pris'ner bears, 
And many a captive at her chariot wheels, 
Of her bright eyes the spell resistless feels. 

Perhaps myself — but stop ! no more of this ! 

I long ago cast off those pleasant chains ; 
My only reason now for writing is 

The hope that she some thought of me retains. 
And seeing this perchance may think of me ; 
Yet this belies my boast of being free. 

— / 'irginia Univ, Mag. 

AS NIGHT SWEEPS ON. 

The sun is gone ; swift shadows' creep 

Across the brilliant battle sky, 
While Day retreating fights to keep 
Her banners high. 

Yet look ! their haughty folds are furled ; 

They hasten with the vanquished sun, 
And flee the desolated world, 
As Night sweeps on. 

— Brupwfdan, 
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"THE ONE AND THE FIFTY-THREE." 

WHEN we are very young indeed, so young that we 
can scarcely remember it now, we have numberless 
idols set up in as many little sanctuaries of our imagina- 
tions, but from time to time an army of small, earthy and 
unpleasant gnomes comes up behind and tips us an idol 
over, alas ! with much ruin and dismay, or at least knocks 
off some whitewash and shows a crack in the nose and a 
woeful disproportion in the arms. They tell us George 
Washington was accustomed to swear most inexcusably, 
that William Tell never existed at all except in pieces, and 
that Robinson Crusoe was not cast away on any island 
but only a very uninteresting Alexander Selkirk. Such a 
sanctuary had I built long ago for Sir Richard Grenville, 
being assisted by that delightful clergyman, Mr. Kingsley, 
and by Lord Tennyson in his " Ballade." I would have 
much preferred that the brave old sea-captain should rest 
there in peace and contentment, but a doubt having risen, 
clamored for satisfaction, and now when it is laid at rest 
I sadly come forward and own that the idol, though not 
shattered, has lost some of its stately nobility. 
VOL. LV* 34 
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Of the famous battle of the Revenge there are three 
original accounts — Sir Walter Raleigh's " Report of the 
Trueth of the fight about the Isles of Azores the last of 
August, 1591,'* Sir William Monson's account published 
in the Megalopsychy, 1682, and Jan Van Linschotten's 
" The Fight and Cyclone at the Azores.** Now Grenville 
was Sir Walter's cousin, took part in the famous knight's 
colonizing schemes in Virginia, and incidentally gave the 
Indians about Roanoke their first notion of English philan- 
thropy by slaughtering certain of them in true colony 
style. Kingsley's and Tennyson's hero is taken intact 
from Sir Walter, with such separate conception added to 
it as each may have had, and the knight, besides possess- 
ing a natural predilection for his cousin, intended his 
paper as a general anathema on everything Spanish, and 
took occasion to make it more graphic by holding up an 
Englishman as an irreproachable model in contrast to 
Spanish depravity. Sir William Monson, a grumbling 
old seaman imprisoned at Lisbon, at the time was out of 
sorts with everybody, and for some reason not known 
found himself unable to mention Sir Richard's name with- 
out clawing at him like a spiteful old cat. But Van Lin- 
schotten, on the other hand, was a droll Dutchman, a 
delightful Dutchman altogether, with no prejudices of any 
kind who, cruising around the Azores and a few days 
before the great battle being chased by three English 
ships that took him for a Spaniard, capered into Terceira, 
an island some 180 miles from Flores, in huge merriment, 
popping his guns like so many gigantic jokes. There he 
sheltered and heard all the story from the survivors. He 
estimates that Sir Richard was " a manne very vnquiet in 
his minde, and greatly affected to warre," and remarks 
also on a habit he had of voratiously chewing up his glass 
after drinking the wine, so that the blood flowed out of his 
mouth, although he took no hurt from it at all, " where- 
upon thofe that faw it were muche difmayed." But this 
is anticipating. 

In the spring of 1591, a year and a half after the battle 
with the great Armada, " the Morris dance on the waves," 
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as the grim Britons called it, news came to England of a 
mighty Spanish Silver Fleet, fifty-five sail, delayed by the 
king's order till warships could be sent to bring it safely 
home. So two little squadrons were pulled together, and 
the smaller, under the Earl of Cumberland, set out for the 
coast of Spain. Sir Francis Drake was disgusted with 
adventures at the time, because he had not been " blessed 
with some lettell comfortable dewe of heaven, some 
crownes or some reasonable bootys for his soldyers and 
maryners," or he might have had some command. The 
larger, which was entrusted to Lord Howard, with Gren- 
ville Vice-Admiral, started for the Azores, seven sail and 
some few vituallers, glad at heart in the prospect of so 
fat a prize, and plenty of Spanish blood for a sauce. And 
at the Azores they lay all the hot summer till the provisions 
and beer ran low, and half the people were sick from 
" weake vitualing and filthie drinke." On the Revenge, 
Sir Richard's flagship, ninety of her two hundred and 
fifty men were under the hatches by August, and the Silver 
Fleet was none knew where. 

Meanwhile from Spain started the king's new fleet, fifty- 
three sail, under Don Alonzo de Bazan, of famous name, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Biscayans, Dutch flyboats and what 
not, with an English fast sailor hard before, from Cumber- 
land, to carry the news to the Azores, there arriving the 
31st of August, or, as we count now, the loth of Septem- 
ber. Scarcely was the news delivered to the English 
lying in the snug little bay on the east of Flores, close by 
the town of Santa Cruz, when strange sail were sighted 
and, problem of problems ! from the west where the Silver 
Fleet should be. If it were Don Alonzo, how came he on 
the west instead of the east ? Some signals by cannon and 
flag passed among the Spaniards settled the difficulty. 
" These be no Indian ships," cried Lord Howard. " These 
be the war ships of the king of Spain. Send to the Vice- 
Admiral and bid him call his mariners off shore !" And 
with cables cut, flags flying and sails full, the fleet sped 
out into the open sea. Only the Revenge hung motionless 
by the shore. 
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Did the knight still think it was the Silver Fleet, or was 
he waiting for his mariners? Probably neither. Truth 
to tell he was in one of those wild rages to which he was 
occasionally subject, which one of Van Linschotten's trans- 
lators takes upon himself to call " tantrums,*' and in a way 
of mind to chew up countless wine glasses. Angry at the 
mariners for delaying on shore ; angry at Lord Howard 
for running away in that cowardly fashion, and angry at 
himself because he did not know what to do. The call of 
the Captain for the sailors to cut ropes and try for the 
open sea decided him. Standing by the tiller he swore 
to slice the man to ribbons who laid axe to a rope. The 
ship faced quietly around toward the Spaniards. 

The Revenge had always been an unlucky craft, and on 
one occasion had run aground four times near the mouth 
of the Ouse for no reason whatever, the Master insisted, 
except that it was a habit she had, but there was none 
swifter in the whole navy, and now she went like an arrow 
straight into the middle of the Spanish war fleet which 
wrapped slowly around her like the coils of a snake. Then 
began a battle, grim and great. It was the middle of the 
afternoon when she entered that awful place, and the night 
passed with no sight of the stars for the smoke, one con- 
tinued roar from cannon, crashing ships and hoarse throats, 
till at daybreak the Spaniards ceased firing and began to 
look around. The sea was thick with wreckage. Two 
ships were nowhere to be seen, five more were drifting 
helplessly, partly under water, and the little Revenge lay 
torn and battered, but with her flag still flying. The 
Spaniards hung over the rails of their great, castle-like 
ships, looking down at her and shrugging their shoulders 
in excited astonishment. On board the Revenge the case 
was something like this : ninety sick below, and of the 
hundred able-bodied with whom the fight began, those 
who could stand could be numbered on the fingers. Sir 
Richard lay in his cabin with a shot through his body and 
one somewhere in the back of his head, to whom comes 
the Master Gunner for orders. " The Spaniards call for 
surrender. Sir Richard.*' ** What powder is in the powder- 
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room ?" " One barrel, and if the Vice-Admiral so pleases 
it could be skillfully placed, and no Spaniard should ever 
set foot on the Revenge." " My father went down in the 
Mary Rose," he groaned between his teeth, " and I will 
even go down in the Revenge. Sink the ship, Master 
Gunner !** But the knight was sick and fainting, and his 
men had wives at home, so they took matters in their own 
hands, sent the tattered red cross before, and climbed 
slowly up the ladders of the great San Philip, the Don's 
flagship, with their dying master in their arms. The Don 
pron\ised that the mariners should go free, and those of 
the better sort should be held for a reasonable ransom ; 
and indeed he kept his word and behaved in all like a 
gallant gentleman of Spain. 

Sir Richard died on board the San Philip, and where 
he was buried no one knows. Van Linschotten has given 
his last words, and they were spoken in Spanish, at which 
some have been much chagrined, unreasonably, it seems 
to me, for what were the use of last words if no one under- 
stood them and they slipped away into oblivion. None 
but Spaniards were around him, and this was what he said : 
" Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought 
to do, fighting for his country, religion and honor." 

A storm overtook them off the coast of Terceira as they 
were sailihg homeward, which raged for seven or eight 
days, and twelve ships were wrecked, among them the 
Revenge, " so that for 20 dayes after the storme they did 
nothing but fish for dead men," and this gave rise to a 
curious instance of the influence of a different point of 
view, for the English swore lustily it was God's own justice 
on the Spaniards, whereas the Spaniards had their own 
version, saying : " yat so soone as they had throwne the 
dead bodie of the Vice-Admiral, Sir Richard Greenfield, 
ouerborde, as he had a deuilish faith and religion, and 
therefore the deuils loued him, so he prefently funke into 
the bottome of the fea where he rayfed vp all the deuilles 
to the revenge of his death, and they brought so great 
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stormes and tormentes vpon the Spaniards becaufe they 
onely maintained the Catholike and Romish religion." 

What conclusion have we reached then with regard to 
our quondam hero ? Surely nothing worse than this, that 
he was a great and exhaustive type of the majority of 
English soldiers and seamen of his time. Not all Sir 
Philip Sidney's nor Chevalier Bayard's, without reproach, 
nor inclined to pity but of splendid daring and devotion, 
a brave man among the brave men of " merrie England." 

Peace be with thee. Sir Knight ! We grieve to have 

irreverently disturbed thine ashes, and held up thy bones 

to the mocking light of the sun, but this is the spirit of the 

age, and he who is not with his age is not anywhere at all. 

We carefully restore them to the sepulchre, no longer as 

fit for a temple and an altar, but merely as the bones of a 

passionate and valiant man, and trust that if they are not 

all in the right place they will be set right at the general 

resurrection. < 

Arthur W. Colton. 



-♦♦^ 



MOON-LIGHT ON THE LAKE. 

In the emptiness of a stilly night 
The moon-light artists — tiny in height — 
With caps and coats of silver white, 
And corn-silk curls bedewed and bright. 
Glide silently about. 

With liquid mother-of-pearl they trace, 
Upon the lake, the moon's round face — 
Which seems to make a quaint grimace, 
And tapers off into silver lace — 

As the waves dance in and out. 

/T. A, Bayne, 
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THE DISPLACED PHANTOM. 

I HAPPENED to be detained one night, a year ago last 
fall, in Putnam, a small town snugly nestled among the 
hills of northern Connecticut. The place is named after 
the famous general, who is said to have pulled the historic 
wolf out of its cave not far from there. I did not relish 
the idea of spending the night in Putnam, for it is not a 
place of prepossessing appearance ; but when I found that 
there was not another train for New Haven, I sought 
shelter at the Bugbee House, the best looking hotel in the 
place, and decided to make the best of it. The proprietor 
was polite in his attentions and offered me the best accom- 
modation the house afforded — ^a large corner room which 
looked out on an orchard and off toward the sunset hills. 
He said, however, that he felt in duty bound to tell me, 
before I accepted the room, that a man had been murdered 
there several months before and that travelers sleeping in 
that bed had often complained in the morning of seeing a 
ghost. But I laughed at the idea, and told him that it was 
all the more a reason for my keeping the room, that I had 
never seen a ghost, and that I should welcome such a noc- 
turnal visitor as a novelty. 

" That's just what they all say at night, but they tell a 
different story in the morning,** murmured mine host of 
the Bugbee, as he bade me good night and left the room. 

1 closed and locked the door, and heard the sound of the 
good man*s footsteps die away as he walked down the hall. 
I then looked about me and made a brief inspection of my 
temporary quarters. There was a large double bed in 
one corner of the room, with great soft pillows and a spot- 
less spread ; an old fashioned chest of drawers stood 
against the wall ; a wash-stand, a round table in the center 
of the floor, a few cane-bottomed chairs, and a large, com- 
fortable looking arm-chair completed the furnishings of 
my chamber. 

I ensconced myself in the old arm-chair, prior to retiring, 
and smoked my pipe for an hour or so, — alternately be- 
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wailing my luck at being stranded in such a place as Put- 
nam, and wishing that after all there might be a ghost 
who would be kind enough to visit me, if only to relieve 
the monotony of the situation. The wind outside howled 
through the leafless trees and blew the dry leaves in 
swarms up against my window, making a low, scraping 
sound which I could hardly refrain from noticing was 
exceedingly in accord with the traditional circumstances 
of ghostly visitations. Thus I at length became drowsy, 
and decided to seek the comforts of the broad, white bed 
in preference to the lazy allurements of the arm-chair. • 

I soon fell asleep, and, as near as I can now make out, 
must have slumbered for three hours, when I awoke. 
Have you ever awakened in the night with the strange 
sensation that some one is in the room ? It is a feeling 
akin to that you experience when, in a crowd, you discover 
some one looking fixedly at you. It is an uncomfortable 
condition to find yourself in, especially at night. I awoke 
with this sensation, and, half asleep, looked about me. 
The moon was shining dimly through the half drawn cur- 
tains, giving just enough light to distinguish the objects 
in the room. As I said, I was only about half awake, but 
I could plainly distinguish the form of a man sitting in my 
arm-chair. I was considerably startled at first, and was 
inclined to believe that some fellow-lodger had, by mis- 
take, wandered into the wrong room. But I remembered 
that, on retiring, I had securely locked my door. I looked 
again, and on closer examination discovered a certain 
vagueness and 'indistinctness about the figure before me 
which presently led me to conclude that it must be the 
ghost. I was a little disappointed then, for I had antici- 
pated a spectre in long white robes, accompained by a 
noise of chains and the fumes of brimstone. But ghost 
or no ghost, I realized the necessity ot finding out what it 
all meant, and therefore, raising myself on one elbow, I 
coughed discreetly. The figure turned, and looking in 
my direction, exclaimed in slow measured tones : 

** Ah, you are awake at last ! I have been waiting for 
you." 
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" This is the ghost," I mentally remarked. No human 
voice ever sounded like that ! It seemed as though my 
interlocutor were far away, in some other room ; yet his 
words were plainly audible and distinct. I decided that 
this must certainly be the ghost. My mind was soon 
placed at rest on this point by my companion, who quietly 
leaned back in his chair and put his feet up on the 
table. I could plainly see through his legs and out into 
the orchard where the trees were shaking and rustling in 
the wind. So surprised was I that I said nothing ; but 
the apparition soon spoke again. 

" What time is it ?" he asked. 

With a curious uncertainty as to what was coming next, 
I felt under my pillow for my watch and told him that it 
was almost two o'clock. 

" You have kept me waiting just two hours," 'said the 
phantom, quietly, 

" I am very sorry to have detained you so long," I ven- 
tured to remark, entirely unable to discover, however, 
wherein lay my responsibility. 

** Oh, it is of no consequence whatever," continued the 
ghost, good-naturedly, ** I have plenty of time, you know, 
to wait. In fact I have nothing else to do. I preferred 
waiting for you to awake of your own accord ; for had I 
aroused you, you might possibly have been alarmed, and 
then you would have made yourself disagreeable by re- 
fusing to answer a very important question which I have 
to ask you." 

"Very considerate of his ghostship," thought I, and 
after a pause, signified to him my willingness to answer 
any question which I could. 

" That is very kind of you," continued the spectre, " but, 
for -you to give me an accurate reply, I shall be obHged to 
tell you a few of the facts of the case. By the way, do 
you smoke ?" 

I told him there was a box of cigarettes on the table, 
when, to my unconquerable amazement, this wonderful 
apparition placed one between his ghostly lips and lighted 
it. He inhaled the smoke and I could see it go down his 
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throat, into his body and down into his legs and feet. He 
never blew it out again, so that the more he smoked, the 
more substantial and opaque he seemed to become. When 
he had finished about three cigarettes I could no longer 
see through his legs. At length he spoke again, and, in a 
slow, regular monotone, told me the following story. 

" About a year ago I slept in this room ; in that very 
bed where you are now. (1 shuddered at the thought.) 
I was traveling for a well-known jewelry firm, and had 
some valuable jewelry with me as samples of their work. 
But I was inextricably in debt ; 1 had become tired of life 
— or rather, afraid to live — and when I reached this place, 
had little or no money in my possession. I resolved to 
commit suicide. I took a strong dose of poison and went 
to bed. According to my calculations, I should have died 
in two hours. I had not been in bed more than forty-five 
minutes, however, when a man climbed in at the window 
and began to look around for my jewelry box. I in- 
stinctively got out of bed to defend my property, when 
the intruder sprang upon me, and struck me with some 
heavy object which he carried in his right hand. I fell 
senseless to the floor, with a great gash in my forehead, 
and the scoundrel escaped with the jewelry. The next 
morning I was found dead. Now, what I want to ask you 
is, did I commit suicide or was I murdered r^** 

In my limited experience, I have been asked a great 
many strange questions, but I must confess that this one 
completely staggered me. Could I be dreaming ? I got 
up out of bed and proceeded to apph; several tests, which 
I had been told were infallible in such cases, and found 
that I was wide-awake. Then I sat down on the side of 
the bed and stared at the ghost. 

" You see, it is not very pleasant to be the ghost of a 
murdered man,*' he continued in the same drawling way, 
" for such a ghost is condemned to roam about the spot 
where he was murdered ; whereas the spiritual remains 
of a suicide enjoy the advantage of wandering wherever 
they please.** 

" That is very strange,** was all I could gasp. 
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"Not at all," replied the phantom, calmly, "it is only 
natural, as you will learn when you become a ghost. But 
I want you to help me prove that I committed suicide. 
It will not only be of advantage to me, but also for that 
unfortunate burglar who is being tried here for man- 
slaughter. If you can find some way to prove, in court, 
that I killed myself, you will save his life and benefit me 
too. You see, these matters have to be decided by the 
living world, not by the facts ; and as long as people think 
I was murdered, I shall be obliged to haunt this room " 

Well, to make a long story short, we had a little further 
conversation on the subject, and I finally consented to do 
what I could in the matter. The ghost was very profuse 
in his thanks and, giving as an excuse that I no doubt now 
desired to sleep, disappeared through the wall, leaving 
behind him a strong odor of stale cigarette smoke. 

The next morning I ascertained it to be a fact that a man, 
named Wilkins, was being tried for the murder of a drum- 
mer in the Bugbee house a year ago. I sought the law- 
yers interested in the case, and told them enough of what 
I knew to make them promise to take some action in the 
matter. They considered the case of Wilkins hopeless, 
however. 

I took the afternoon train back to New Haven, the 
same day, and heard nothing from Putnam for some time. 
Ten days later, on picking up a New York paper, I read 
the following item : 

** Putnam, Conn., Nov. 16, 1888 : — Some curious evidence was brought 
into court yesterday afternoon at the trial of Thomas Wilkins, the man who 
was arrested for the murder of Sands, the drummer, at the Bugbee House 
last winter. It will undoubtedly have great weight in influencing the 
decision of the jury. It will be remembered that Sands was found dead in 
his bed on the morning of November 28th last, with an ugly wound on the 
top of his head, and that unmistakable evidence pointed to robbery as the 
motive of the crime. Wilkins was arrested in Boston, two months later, by 
detectives who had been diligently following every clue. Circumstantial 
evidence would, without doubt, have sent Wilkins to the penitentiary for 
life, if this new evidence had not been forthcoming. But it seems that 
some days ago two physicians opened the grave of Sands, at the instigation 
of some person whose name has not been made public, and that on examin- 
ing the stomach of the supposed murdered man, they found it to contain 
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poison enough to warrant their appearance in court to swear that Sands 
died from the effects of self-poisoning, and not from Wilkins's blow. 
Other circumstances can be adduced to show that there were reasons to 
account for Sands's suicide. The lawyers of the accused will now try to 
prove that the cut on the deceased's head would, in itself, not be sufficient 
to kill a man. The outcome of this strange trial will undoubtedly prove 
of great interest to the community, and will surely be closely watched by 
members of the medical profession." 

There is very little more for me to say, except that 1 
saw by the papers, later, that Wilkins had been con- 
demned for burglary and not for homicide. I do not 
publish these facts, now, to take unto myself the credit of 
having" saved Wilkins from an unjust conviction by being 
the means to call the attention of justice to the facts of 
the case. Whatever credit there may be, is due the ghost. 
I was merely his agent. 

I have been to Putnam once since my first visit. I was 
passing through the place and stopped over one train to 
talk with the proprietor of the Bugbee House. He said 
that no one had ever complained of ghosts in his comer 
room since the night I was there and laughed at his fears. 

Albert Lee. 



"PANSIES— THATS FOR THOUGHTS." 

My lady is thoughtful, she never sends 
A passionate rose or a violet's sweet 
And thrilling aroma, but makes amends 
For the breath of her soul-flower's indiscreet 
And wanton exhaling of love's dear life 
By sending me pansies, whose buds are rife 
With an inarticulate, mute surprise 
As light in wondering baby-eyes. 

My lady is thoughtful and makes amends 
For her last sweet eager and passionate kiss. 
Her maiden heart is repentant and sends — 
Not a rose, not a violet, only this 
Most sober regret, and her eyes are wet, 
As I know by the tears so dewily set 
In the eyes of her pansies where they look 
On me, and I read her — an open book. 

Hubert IVetmore Wells. 
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RAM BUNGS. 

« 

BANG went a shutter somewhere over in the Brick 
Row, and the wind rattled the sashes, finding its way 
through many a crack in glass and wood-work, driving 
the occupants of the window-seat to less comfortable but 
warmer chairs. Winter was in the air. The trees could 
not be seen through the darkness, but one might almost 
feel their swaying, while the leaves — but the necessary 
dead leaves cannot come in here, having long since been 
gathered up by careful sweeps. The Chapel bell tried to 
strike the quarter, but even the bell was affected, for with 
muffled sound, it slowly, and majestically struck thirteen. 
The hail-like snow came rattling against the pane, like the 
pecking of a half-frozen bird. The electric lights across 
the Green looked misty; and the occupants of the room, — 
to quote — ** They spoke not, neither did they think ! — They 
smoked," and studied Psychology. 

It is strange but perfectly true that the study of Psy- 
chology induces reflection, a reflection on the " identical 
and undivided ego," which follows its subject through 
scenes far, far away from books, and people, and all else, 
into the realms of remembrances and dreams. Dreams in 
which we ourselves assume magnificent proportions come 
trooping through the gates of ivory, while others there 
are, where we well remember coming out at the little end 
of the horn. 

*' This theory derives our conceptions of, and our belief 
in, this relation, not from 3, power, but an tmfiofence oi mind ; 
in a word, it resolves it into the more general ^principle of 
the conditioned' ** Now what does that mean ? With the 
last word in my mind the only association is one of 
Alumni Hall, with the June sun coming in great, oblong 
shafts through the windows ; and then, without warning, 
I see a perfect day of early summer. ,The sun is so hot 
that I have sought the shade of a pine tree, standing alone 
in a meadow. The dogs lie beside me and listlessly eat 
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grass, now and then making an abortive attempt to 
lick my face. The daisies are not yet out, but the mea- 
dow is like a cloth of gold with buttercups. The yellow 
butterflies, in pairs, are circling over the billowy grass. 
An oriole's note is borne on the wind from some elm far 
below, a warbler's from the birch-woods behind me, and a 
bobolink, singing madly all the time, lights on one tree 
after another, dissatisfied with their swaying branches. 
The pines are dark, the other trees bright, spring green, 
the apple leaves turn silvery in the wind, and the hills 
lie, hazy in the distance. The wind, soft on my cheek, 
softer on my hair, is pleasantly cool on this hot day. The 
dogs are playing with each other, rolling over and over in 
the sweet grass. Everywhere is the tender, spring green 
and — that warbler's song again. 

How easy it is to drift from dogs to guns, and now, 
with the whirr of a partridge in his ears and a gun in his 
hands, the " ego " walks over the brown grass and browner 
leaves, while a dog ranges ahead with long, swinging 
stride. Every tree has a new interest, and what if I don't 
get any game. That black-duck, rising from the little, 
bush-grown pool, was not seen, but his hoarse quack and 
wings rustling through the thick woods suggested glori- 
ous possibilities to my dog and me. Then there are the 
woods and the meadows, the sky and the wind. Even the 
clouds, which alternately hide the sky and sun, disclose 
them again more blue and golden for their momentary 
eclipses. The wind brings down the flocking robins' calls, 
and the lonely note of a lonelier "high-hole," or, still 
better, the wild, soft cry of the last blue-birds, which is 
always sweetest because it seems a sort of lingering fare- 
well to summer, a promise of gladder notes next spring. 

Then comes the sunset, when the grey tree-trunks, with 
their last, ragged leaves, bright colored but tarnished, 
stand black against the fiery west, as if stealthy night had 
already touched them. The dog stands and looks steadily 
at the sun, then turns to his master and whines. Has he 
any appreciation for the evening, or is he only thinking of 
that last partridge, and those happy hunting grounds 
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stretching far out over the gilded West ? We turn and 
walk home through the darkening woods, sometimes hear- 
ing the rustle of black, unseen wings above, again a sudden 
scamper of flying feet through the underbrush. At last 
the lights of the city, and, if we are lucky, a warm, wel- 
come supper. Then the gun cleaning, and — by the way 
did I clean my gun after the last shoot ? 

My much abused book, the silent partner of all these 
wanderings, is laid aside, and while my room-mate looks 
on with wondering eyes, I step over, and search carefully 
for a speck in those precious barrels. All is well, and as 
I slowly take up the book again, I fall to wondering 
whether this storm will drive the ducks into the harbor, 
whether it would pay to try them anyway ; and finally 
what time it is. 

An hour has passed and the lesson is just where it was 
before. Again Psychology, and a laudable curiosity as to 
what it all means. What makes that Freshman so inter- 
esting, who is taking his evening exercise on the top floor 
of South Middle? I wish he would pull down his curtain. 
A banjo strikes up somewhere above me, and finally I 
retire, with ducks. Freshmen, and dogs before my eyes, 
dancing together to the music of the storm and that ever- 
lasting banjo tune. 

And next morning in recitation, when a trial is made to 
lure me from my seat, I cling to it desperately, and a mark 
goes down opposite my name which, although in itself 
it means nothing, may in the end solve for me " the princi- 
ple of the conditioned'' 

Henry M. Sage, 
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AN IDEAL UNCLE. 

DOWN by 'the water front, in a side street where 
dwellings were again asserting their rights over the 
business houses, that long ago had most unceremoniously 
shoved them out of place, there still lingered one office, 
above whose door the sign of Clark & Co. had swung for 
years. The neighbors wondered a little, and gossiped 
more about the two middle-aged men who regularly kept 
business hours beneath that sign. At long intervals a 
weather-beaten sailor wandered in, and then would come 
several days of apparent bustle, with dockmen and mes- 
sengers running in and out, a bustle that was once the 
constant state when the shipping trade was good and the 
firm's vessel arrived from the Indies regularly every week. 
But in these degenerate days the trade had dwindled 
down to a few two-masted schooners, engaged along the 
coast, and the weighty questions to decide were, whether 
the Sarah J. had better sail to Nova Scotia for lumber, or 
be sent down the coast in hopes of a rich cargo from some 
southern port. The small margins of the former voyage 
were well known, and then, too, the latter was in good 
keeping with the old time bold and venturesome policy of 
the firm. ** Our firm,'* — Nathan Clark was very fond of 
this word, — "our firm, you know, Thomas, always risked, 
but judiciously." To hear the discussions about her, you 
would think this Sarah J. were of the proportions of the 
Great Eastern. The discussions were between Mr. Clark, 
the only proprietor, or as he preferred to put it, the senior 
member of Clark & Co., though for that matter he was 
equally the Junior member, and his confidential clerk, in 
fact the only clerk the office could afford, Thomas. At 
such times the senior member would stand in a knowing 
way before the fire, and Thomas, slipping from his stool 
by the big ledger, would suggest plans rather humble, but 
severely practical. If the truth were known, Thomas, 
judging from the facts of the case, came very near to being 
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that influential Co. you hear of in so many firms. And 
truly, although they never acknowledged it, and I do be- 
lieve never realized it, they might as well have gone out 
and pitched pennies with the gamins on the walk, for all 
their presence in Laurel street accomplished. On winter 
afternoons when Nathan fell to generalizing on the changes 
of the times and the strangeness of life, he used to say, 
" Thomas, even if the affairs of the firm at present are not 
extremely vigorous, you know it makes a man feel more 
a part of the world," and here he cleared his throat and 
squared his shoulders, " and as if he had a place in it, to 
keep in the swim of active business. Besides, who knows 
what may happen when they change the navigation laws." 
And it was hard to decide whether he were hoodwinking 
Thomas or himself. The glory of the situation was in the 
well kept respectability of the office rooms, their brown 
beams and cobwebs, and in a resplendent set of books, 
where Thomas with enormous .labor was constantly figur- 
ing out imaginary profits. These accounts Nathan spent 
several days each month in gravely checking off with a 
sharp pencil. One wall was filled with the old records,, 
bound impressively in red backs and gilt letters, and round 
about there hung colored prints of famous clippers, promi- 
nent among them the Baltimore, in which the firm had 
owned a thirty -second. Once, the satire of the play dawn- 
ing upon the clerk, in a cold voice he asked if he should 
not work the accounts backward, " because then you 
might come to something." This subject, however, was 
never broached a second time. But the play was at its 
maddest height when one of the coasting schooners did 
come in. The senior member was up to his ears in dignity 
and cares, the old clerk over the big books played an 
admirable under study to him, and the captain of the Sarah 
J., if the arrival chanced to be that well known craft, went 
away wonderfully impressed. 

This was his down-town world. . But there was another 
world that Nathan Clark shone in, what he liked to call 
his society. " I have usually," he said to the puzzled 
landlady, " seven evenings ' at home ' in the week, and you 
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would be surprised to see how constant my friends are in 
their attendance." The landlady declared that they must 
be very light-footed, since she never heard them. "Ah," 
he answered, "no wonder, they are my books." Here 
was the real life of Clark & Co., founded on the faded rug 
of his modest chambers, flanked by the roomy cases, where 
there was no sham nor play. A taste for the fantastic and 
odd led him to delight in out-of-the-way volumes, and 
strange seventeenth century folios ; yet, despite this fanci- 
ful vein that ran through both business and books, the 
British Poets had a way of accumulating during the week 
on the little table by the head of his bed, for I regret to 
say that the senior member followed that pernicious habit 
of reading in bed. He once told the fire, — ^and the fire was 
his usual cautious companion in conversation, — that he be- 
lieved he would write something on these evening com- 
panies with his books, and he went so far as to bring up a 
quire of foolscap from Laurel street. But on the white 
sheet he only wrote, and read aloud, " No, their charm is 
like a summer sunset that people are watching. If one 
tries to put the color into words, the scene is spoiled." 
And the fire crackled an enthusiastic assent. 

This then was the life and world of a man who had gone 
a roving for a year, settled early in the city, made some 
little money in a declining business, and now in this year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and eighty had long been 
growing, as you have seen, into deep lines of habit and 
the half-retired life of an inveterate reader. His quiet 
philosophy was almost Horatian in its simplicity. He 
could draw sunshine from a very dark cloud, and be con- 
tent, nay, could be rich in the possession of a friend or two 
and that little garden-plot, so near to which the highway 
of the classics loved to pass. But things were happening 
up there in the Vermont valley that were to bring a great 
shaking up into his quiet days, and it took a great deal to 
shake him. Once, to be sure, an old friend of '49, the year 
they had been around the Cape together after the Cali- 
fornia gold that was to make the fortunes of so many young 
men, had found him, and the meeting wakened him for the 
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time with a great shock. The friend, though he told of 
no misfortunes, looked badly worn, and gave the impres- 
sion of much want and little wherewith to meet it. Nathan 
from delicacy offered no aid. Afterwards when wandering 
from some book he would say : " The chance of my life 
slipped by me. My friend, my Jonathan, came in trouble, 
and went away without the helping hand." A lingering 
correspondence flickered on with the only living member 
of the family, a younger brother, who had staid by the 
home, and was now too busy bringing up a family of his 
own for letter writing. Nathan always said that next 
summer he was going back to the old hearth, but next 
summer, as all wise people know, is a most elusive season. 
Anyway he would fall dreaming on the queer kinks that 
come in the lines of aflfections. " Our memory," he said, 
" is an old monk's rosary. We commonly say our prayers 
by rote mechanically, but sometimes a familiar bead 
catches in our fingers, and away our thoughts will fly to 
half forgotten scenes and loves so full of energy, that 
the wonder is the beads ever slip so easily." However, 
when one morning his paper told of disaster in that 
Vermont valley, and later letters told of the death of 
brother and wife, and of two children left almost as lonely 
as when the stork found them on the meadows of the 
Unknown, he awoke again. The great tide of the past 
swept him back on its bosom. Out from the mist it 
flung in his eyes a mother's face looked calm and serene, 
as it was in death, he saw the hall along whose wall he 
could feel his way in the dark, but the last vision was of 
those two little ones alone, and his heart went out to them. 
There was but one thing to do. He must go and bring 
them to the city. " Hector, thgu art father and dear 
mother now to me, and brother and my youthful spouse 
besides," he whispered, and taking down his old Homer 
he read all of the dear scene. And here was he, Nathan 
Clark, about to play a part not unlike this old Homeric 
part. And he laughed softly, at least I know he smiled, 
when, walking down to Laurel street, he felt a motherly 
touch of heart as he watched the youngsters playing. " I 
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believe," they heard him say, "that I have enough of the 
woman in me to make a passably good mother, at a pinch." 

Thomas saw the necessities in the case. " Things may 
be pretty lively here the next fortnight, you know, Mr. 
Clark," — Heaven only could imagine where the life was to 
come from — "but," here he assumed a weighty air of 
stewardship, " TU do my best to keep things up." The 
field of the possibilities and exigencies of the firm's busi- 
ness having been ably covered by the pair during that 
long day, Nathan went to take the night train, comforted 
in mind as to the shipping trade, and Thomas to his lodg- 
ings to dream all night of shipwrecks and lost cargoes, and 
waking to sigh over the burdens of responsibility and 
riches. 

I have noticed that great authors, while their heroes 
are traveling or are otherwise engaged, use the breath- 
ing space to reflect comfortably at their ease, wherein I 
hasten to follow their example, and consequently shall now 
discourse a little on the modern knight, on aunts, uncles, 
and their possibilities. 

Some people — you may have met them — have a passion 
for finding likenesses in other people's faces, and will trace 
with much skill and ingenuity a family nose or smile, while 
the subject of their study looks dignified, or silly, in pro- 
portion as he feels the shortcomings of his own individual 
nose, or feels some flattery intended. All people love to 
find points of likeness between different periods, or be- 
tween different classes of men, and in this way Mr. Bret 
Harte delights to discover the knight of the olden time in 
the rough pioneer of the Rockies. But John Oakhurst he 
has himself already chronicled as dead, and the rest of his 
type are fast giving way, I suppose Mr. Bret Harte would 
put it, to more cultivated but less gentle folk. Where, 
then, are the good knight's descendants to-day? There 
will always be the gentleman of the old school, peace be 
unto him, to boast such descent, but right in our midst 
there lives a class as yet unsung, who bear the family 
courtesy if not the arms. I mean bachelor uncles in their 
highest development. In the aunt and uncle relationship 
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there is such a combination of nearness of blood and yet 
distance of authority, as to hold in perfection the elements 
of good comradeship. For the elder can, without loss of 
dignity, enter into the younger's plans and sports on the 
excuse that he owes some little attention to a brother's 
children, and the younger, certain of great gravity and 
respect, can unfold to the other his views of the world 
that are yet green in the ear. Aunts, inasmuch as they 
are women, can sew buttons, so to speak, on the breeches 
of comfort that young lives are clothed in, can extract 
splinters frotn wounded feelings, and we do not wonder, 
for it only puts them a little nearer to those angels that 
sweet women are ever approaching ; and of a married 
uncle, for he is in touch with young people, a nephew or 
a neice may rightfully expect some consideration. But 
when a bachelor, who is supposed to be wedded to his 
dressing gown and worn old copy of Thackeray, shows 
love and courtesy, it tells of the latent knightliness of his 
class, and a susceptibility to great cultivation in the way 
of the aflFections. Such an uncle can truthfully be called 
the modem knight, and such a one did Nathan Clark 
prove. 

So on this summer morning a gentle knight came prick- 
ing fast up the valley, toward a sweet little town lying in 
its lap, and as he rode the sun shone bright upon his helm 
in a manner dazzling to the eyes, had not the good 
knight's thoughts been turned in upon the purpose of his pil- 
grimage — or rather, to say it in nineteenth century fashion, 
our modern knight, Nathan Clark, on this morning was 
so busy looking out the car-window for the first sight of 
the old homestead, and thinking of the changes coming 
into his life from this great upheaval in its quiet plain, 
that the sunlight tumbling over the riverhills did not 
force down the window shade. And what did he look 
like, and how was he dressed? What matters it whether 
his beard was touched with gray or whether he wore a 
beard at all, or what the cut of his clothes was, as long as 
his eye was bright, and as long as there lay about the 
comers of his mouth those smile lines that are prophetic 
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of good stories and a light fancy. The old clerk knew 
them well, and so did the landlady. They knew, too, that 
the city of that heart was mapped out on a royal scale, 
with broad avenues and fair homes for the dwelling of a 
company of generous thoughts, and with what they call a 
corner for every body. 

The town bridge that he remembered as spanning a 
rushing river, seemed now to his older eyes a poor affair 
over the small stream. Here that "next summer" was 
come, and the long-delayed journey to the home was 
made. But the place was desolate, the fire on the hearth 
was banked in ashes, and the days were days more of 
tears than smiles, as he wandered out over the hills of his 
boyhood, and as he made advances to the two little ones. 

Back again in the city, it was first to the up-town quar- 
ters that from a fifth-story height overlooked a bit of a 
park, and then to Laurel street, all three of them, Gem, 
John and the uncle. Imagine the horror of gray-haired 
Thomas, on seeing those two little sinners building palaces 
upon the office floor with the firm's books of 1840-50 
inclusive, and his surprise at the warning whimper from 
the head of Clark & Co., " Don't mind, Thomas. You 
know they have no mother." Thomas saw the real 
strength of the illogical and most unbusiness-like appeal, 
and wisely climbed his stool to post, in a queer jumble 
together, a page of figures and tender-hearted recollec- 
tions. After a careful consultation that day of the bank 
account and probable revenue for the following year, the 
sum was fixed, that, without drawing on the working 
capital, could be used for schooling, frocks and jackets. 
The landlady insisted upon a new wardrobe for the 
children, and proffered her services. They were prompt- 
ly refused. The next morning the two men spent in 
executive session behind closed doors in company with an 
ancient fashion plate borrowed by the wily Thomas from 
a neighboring window, and in the afternoon they and 
the children descended, in a very guarded way, upon 
the astonished clerks. The results were startling, the 
garments being far removed from prevailing styles. 
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The younger faction thought the outfit very brave, 
" Thomas," said Uncle Nat somewhat proud of this their 
latest success, " I scarcely comprehend the difficulty 
women find in shopping, as they call it. First have 
plainly in mind what you want, and then get it. It 
seems very simple," and he rumpled his hair medi- 
tatively. And with inward satisfaction and great out- 
ward calm he considered the rustling attention, given his 
party as they moved up the aisle of the modern church 
he now took to attending, as due entirely to their dress, 
as indeed it was. It seemed to be compatible at this time 
with the best interests of the firm, that the senior member 
should enjoy an early leave on afternoons, thus enabling 
him to meet the boy and girl from school, and wander 
with them down into the region of fascinating shop win- 
dows. Thus they all grew together, the two men younger, 
the boy and g^rl older, and, though the little folks were 
motherless, and sometimes buttonless, they felt very 
much at home, and very rich, in this strange new found 
treasure of an uncle. 

But Sunday was the day of the week, for then it was 
all day together in the little park, whose scrubby trees 
and dingy fountain, that anyone with a pair of eyes could 
never accuse of connection with scrub of any sort, bright- 
ened visibly before this goodfellowship, and in the evening 
long stories, whose effect was heightened by being told 
on a confused background of darkness and open fire and 
tall shadowy book cases. Now it was a very delicate 
matter to suit at one and the same time Gem's love for 
fairy tales, and John's taste for adventure, and Uncle 
Nat's peculiar notions of the propriety of stories. Con- 
sequently it was by no chance selection, that sometimes 
there were journeys through lands of Grimm and Ander- 
son, that sometimes the theme was Norse and again 
Greek mythology, and that, to John's admiration and 
Gem's tears, well-defended Troy was sacked and another 
Troy ready for another sacking ever sprung perennial from 
the ashes, and that all three ran jousts with the valiant 
Sir Lancelot and Sir Bedevere. Afterwards, when in 
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broader fields John was garnering a rich store of the 
High School grain of knowledge, he would find odd lines 
of the best poets and queer myths, which he had first 
heard on these Sunday evenings. Thomas, when he was 
bard, would sweep his harp in a wild strain, making it 
to echo harrowing tales of the sea and his adventures 
thereon, and truly he must have been a veritable Sinbad. 
Uncle Nat declared that the children were restless at 
night after such lurid stuff, and that he might just as well 
tell of horse-thieves and panthers. After some discussion 
Thomas, to prevent trouble, gracefully yielded the point, 
which was very good of him, considering that he was 
confidential clerk. In return for this favor Uncle Nat 
promptly invited him to go riding with them on the next 
Saturday afternoon, " Not precisely behind our own 
horses, you will understand, but in a very enjoyable 
if less expensive way." Four o'clock saw them all rumb- 
ling along on the top of a Fifth Avenue coach, beaming 
in regulation holiday fashion, all except Thomas. He 
felt it incumbent on some one in the party to keep up the 
dignity due the family, and therefore stepped heroically 
into the gap of good manners with a choking high collar. 
Once this mad crowd of blades ventured out to the 
theater, with disastrous results. Poor Gem came home 
so dazed and tired by the shock of lights and music and 
the great whirl of a crowd, that nothing less than a bag 
of chocolates and the loan of a maltese kitten from the 
landlady restored her to her own demure little self. 

So the autumn and winter with Sundays, holidays and 
school days rolled by on a very swift wheel, while the uncle 
was planting in young minds the seeds of inspiration and 
good taste to develop later into character and love of books 
and art; and when the spring sun did come and beat into their 
windows, it met there in the worn rooms a cheery hearti- 
ness as warm as its own rays. Then, too, wonder of won- 
ders, that famous old ship the Sarah J. had for once in her 
life made a really successful voyage, so that Thomas was 
forced to credit a real profit, a most timely thing for the 
uncle's plans. Now they should go back for a Vermont 
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summer. Again there came days of plans and consulta- 
tions, and again Thomas agreed, though with many sighs, 
to take up once more the burdens that care of property, 
imposes. 

It was in this way that the trio happened to return to 
the old home, which had been rented to a quiet and re- 
spectable family, who were taking summer boarders and 
advertising the same in a local' paper, which a friend going 
there chanced to send to me, who decided to go with him, 
which all are links in the chain of circumstances bringing 
these things to my knowledge. And . this is how the mat- 
ter and the people are known to me, who, at this moment of 
writing, am possessed of my share of worldly goods, and 
more than my share of jealousy for the love that Nathan 
Clark enjoys. The only reputable part left me to play in 
this little drama is that of Fairy Godmother, but on look- 
ing up the stage properties to-day, such as pumpkins and 
mice, I find the role rather difficult. Yet, if I can circum- 
vent old Nathan's independence, next winter they shall 
have a little house of their own beside a cosier park. I 
love to watch his excuses for getting off with the children. 
Only this morning the uncle packed the youngsters into 
the buggy, starting out, as he said, to get alder for whistles, 
although everyone knows, and no one better than he, that 
alder sap hardened a month ago. And as they swung 
around the corner, those on the porch heard some elemen- 
tary conundrum, proposed, and Gem answering, ** Fudge, 
uncle Nat, you know I can't guess a riddle," and then the 
laughter of all three grew fainter down the lane. So the 
uncle has driven off behind Dobbin, when he should be 
drawn away in a shining car behind prancing steeds, and 
as the sound of wheels dies away a new step is heard on 
the stage. 

Enter, with hand and cap on heart, the Epilogue, dressed 
preferably in a rich and sober gown and sedate mask, for 
he is to turn the morals of the tale, saying in a voice clear 
and not loud, yet so that the furthest may hear, that the 
good do not all die young, that the Shipping Weekly may 
after all be only a subterfuge, and that near the grand 

37 
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masterpiece of your own success there lies many a study 
in still life like this, only a matter of a heart or two, to be 
sure, and unimposing so that few notice it, only a quiet 
pool off from the stream, a little pool, yet large enough to 
catch a flying bit of cloud and on clear nights one or two 
stars, the stars signifying happiness, the cloud sorrow, and 

both truth. 

* 

John Crosby, 



MAY. 

From the far, far south came a wandering breeze. 

Like a sunbeam piercing the cloudy day. 

The ground was sodden, the cherry trees, 

With naked arm's, stood dead and grey. 

It bore a faint scent of anemones. 

Of fresh, sweet earth where wild-flowers throng, 

A hum of the earliest, gayest bees, 

A snatch of a blue-bird's softest song. 

It lingered around, till the night air cool 

And the frog's shrill pipe came up from the side 

Of many a lately ice-bound pool. 

It lingered until it was chilled ; and died. 

But, dying, it kissed a bud of brown 

On a knotted cherry bough, and so, 

When a warmer, morning sun looked down, 

It opened a blossom of purest snow. 

A dainty signal of summer's peace, 

Though the petals were not uncrumpled quite, 

A promise that mist and cold should cease. 

For in its heart was the sun's own light. — 

A blue-bird sang from a maple uee. 

The bees hummed loud in the s^unlit air. 

The clouds were gone, and it iieemed to me 

That the sweet earth-scent was everywhere. 

Henry M, Sage, 
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STEPNIAK'S "CAREER OF A NIHILIST." 

AMONG the notable books published in London re- 
cently is the last one from the pen of " Stepniak," a 
harsh pen-name which conceals completely the identity of 
this remarkable writer. So far it has been so well con- 
cealed that it is even asserted that but two people in Lon- 
don know his actual name. A late correspondent of the 
New York Critic gives Reddall's *^ Fact, Fancy and Fable *' 
as authority for the statement that it is Dragmanoff, but 
adds that a Russian count who claims to know Stepniak 
well, says his real name is Mikhailof. The Tribune inti- 
mates that his hands are not unstained with crime. " His 
real name," the article in question states, " is Kazcheffsky, 
and on August 16, 1878, he approached Gen. Mezenleff — 
the chief of the Imperial Russian Police — from behind, 
while the latter was walking with a friend in a deserted 
street of St. Petersburg, and plunged twice, in rapid suc- 
cession, a long surgeon's knife into the General's back 
just between the shoulder blades. The assassin escaped, 
and the Chief of Police, who had been only a short time 
in office, expired a few minutes later in the arms of his 
friend." But beyond the few autograph letters signed 
" S. Stepniak," now in the hands of collectors, conjecture 
loses itself in the labyrinth of gutturals and consonants 
common to Russian names. 

As Stepniak is soon to lecture in this country, a shrewd 
guess traces to him the authorship of the long series of 
descriptions of Siberian atrocities which are daily filling 
the newspapers, and attribute them simply to a desire to 
create a popular interest in his subject, it is to Mr. 
Westall, his English friend, that the nihilist is indebted 
not only for translations of his writings from the French 
in which they were originally written, but for a general 
supervision of his literary style. Certainly the result is 
a strong and nervous handling of vivid thought. 

But the book itself is an entity about which we can form 
a very decided opinion, and that must be a favorable one. 
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The critics have pronounced it "one of the powerful 
books of the age " — a verdict the most case-hardened 
reader of Russian horrors must endorse. 

From the moment the eye rests upon the ghastly bomb- 
covered binding of the Harpers' edition of this work, till 
" Finis" is attained, the attention is held with'a tense and 
nervous interest. The story, although lifted to a high 
literary level, is exciting enough to satisfy the small mes- 
senger boy who pores over the fine print of a ** Nickel 
Library '* in the horse-car — so much of .blood and slaughter 
does it breathe; while the human element, the tender 
pathos, as well as the strong pictures of every day experi- 
ence painted in with a few vigorous strokes of the pen, 
combine to make the book a tide-mark in its branch of 
literature. Since William Black published his '* Sun Rise," 
we have not had so vivid a portrayal of political conspiracy 
in the nineteenth century. 

The drama unfolded by Stepniak's " Nihilist," is one of 
every day, alas ! — the record of another life which kicked 
against the pricks, and battered its soul out — " All for the 
cause !" — against the adamantine wall of Russian autocracy. 

Audrey, the gallant young hero, is but a unit in that 
mistaken army of martyrs who have devoted their lives — 
with no misappreciation of the meaning of the phrase to 
their attempt to free their people. Brief and pregnant is 
the author's statement of the fact that the active life of a 
nihilist seldom passes the limit of two years. 

Audrey returns to his native land from exile in Switzer- 
land, realizing but too well his sacrifice, and as he is de- 
scribed as for the first time in years beholding again " the 
miserable thatched huts of the Russian villages, under a 
bleak and cloud-wracked sky," the scene seems to strike 
the very key-note of all the unhappiness of his tear-sown 
soil. 

At St. Petersburg we are introduced to the headquarters 
and machinery of the Society, with a faithfulness of detail 
and wealth of telling phrases that haunt the memory. This 
author has a strong cause to plead, and he does it in plain 
words, knowing that his straight-forward story is a more 
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effective bomb than would be any arts of the word-painter. 
To the reader's gaze is revealed the complex system of the 
Society, the members, both men and women, divided into 
" peasantists," ** propagandists," and " terrorists," with no 
thought of petty jealousy, but at work under the spur of 
unswerving adhesion to discipline and system. 

It is the heroic part the nihilist women play, that com- 
pels our wondering admiration — among them there is no 
maudlin clamor for any woman's right, but the right to 
take her place beside the man, and shoulder to shoulder 
share with him the burden of danger, toil and punishment. 
She is the leader often ; to her falls the finer head-work, 
the shaping and polishing of plots; and she is at times 
almost unsexed in her eagerness for that elusive " Liberty 
of Russia." No ear has she to lend to the softer allure- 
ments of love, except as a means to gain her end. Under 
a softer exterior she carries a soul as grim as that of 
Madame Defarge in Dickens' " Tale of Two Cities," who 
sat in her wine shop, and into the stitches of her knitting 
wove the register of names doomed to die " for the liberty 
of France." 

But it is Tania, Audrey's love, to whom our hearts go out 
in tenderest sympathy. Bred in luxury, and clever as that 
other Russian girl who has lately won the admiration of 
the reading world — Marie BaskirtseflF, Tania has early 
been inocculated with the views of the socialistic move- 
ment, and becomes as earnest and elevated a propagandist 
among the workingmen as may be found. But she is young 
still, and at moments tires of the bloody work. At the 
crisis of the tale she is called upon to part with Audrey, 
who is going to his own death in an attack upon the Czar, 
nerved by the fierce martyr longing that fills his heart, 
and almost overpowers his deep love for his wife. 

The curtain falls with Tania ofiF the scene. We do not 
see her grief. There is only the cold comment of a fellow- 
nihilist "that she will be a better worker for it all, in time." 

In this ending of the tragedy there is an exquisite art — 
a pathos which is indescribable ; a hush as of night closing 
upon a day of strife. 
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Oh, the pity of it all ! That such good men and heroic 
women should thus rush to the gallows for a hopeless 
cause. The political economists coldly tell us that the 
Russian nihilist cannot succeed. Reason confirms it, but 
it is impossible to read here so strong a story of the Russia 
of to-day — the Russia of Kennan in the Century Magazine — 
the Russia that has of late aroused so deep and enduring 
an interest in our own broad land ; and not arise from it, 
feeling that the brand they wield holds somewhere a spark 
that will one day burst into a flame of freedom. 

Fairfax Harrison^ 



-•♦♦- 



FIRDAUSI AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

Firdausi by the palace fountain stood, 
Hard by the court of song, in quiet mood. 

The Sultan smiled to see him, " Thy beard shows 
Thee nearer to the cypress than the rose, 

Firdausi. Is thy heart warm and blood cold 
Who singest of love and beauty, being old ?" 

Firdausi to the fountain turned his eyes, 
Grey-mossed and lichened by the centuries. 

*' What maketh this sweet music, sayest thou. 
The water or the stones ?" The Sultan's brow 

Was overclouded. ** Were the water fled 
There were no music certainly," he said. 



(( 



The water singing through the garden runs. 
Nay, but there is no music in dead stones." 

Firdausi bowed. " Allah His grace unfold 
Upon the Sultan ! Is the water old ?" 

Arthur fV. CoiUm. 
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NOTABILIA. 

One feature of undergraduate life which is sure to 
strike the more mature with a peculiar force is the care- 
less irresponsibility of bearing and actions which college 
men aflFect. This is often passed over as a mark of inde- 
pendence, in cases where it simply means the shirking of 
a plain duty. We are, by our position, institutions and 
life, cut off from the outside world. Our walls enclose a 
microcosm. In many ways, and not the least of them our 
boasted democracy, we are fortunate in being freed from 
prejudices which might otherwise distort our vision from 
its clearer judgment. And in so far as our independence 
from the conventionalities which are apt to govern too 
absolutely the world around us leads us toward what is in 
itself worthy, well and good. But the power in our 
hands is often abused. There are men who come to the 
college and get all they can from it without feeling or 
even realizing that with every privilege there is yoked a 
duty, that each benefit conferred demands by the laws of 
courtesy and honor the faithful fulfillment of any responsi- 
bility attached. 

The ways which open before each of us to serve our 
Alma Mater vary in direction and in importance, accord- 
ing to the position and endowments of the individual. 
But one way there is whose gate opens wide for all, a 
path which every man who comes here may follow, and 
yet from which many wander, and this is the road which 
leads to an honest, impartial election to office of such 
candidates for positions as merit election, with personal 
feeling, and every influence except a just estimate of 
ability, left out. Of course in the case of the Junior 
Promenade Committee, where personal popularity and 
good-fellowship are recognized as the motives upon which 
a choice rests, personal friendship and feeling enter into a 
decision very properly. The mistake is in allowing the 
same motives to exert their influence where the case in 
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hand is changed. There are many offices and positions 
of honor and trust which the undergraduates have the 
power of bestowing — positions which call for ability and 
integrity if they are to be filled with credit to the Univer- 
sity. Often our prestige will suffer through one of our 
established institutions, unless the right men be chosen to 
stand at the helm and guide that institution through the 
college year in which it has been put under their charge. 
Yet in the face of this, many are heedless or willful, and 
feeling no personal responsibility they either fail to take 
the trouble to attend a meeting, or vote without serious 
thought, casting their ballots for any candidates whom 
they happen to personally like. This is wrong. They are 
neglecting an opportunity of bettering our departments of 
work in many lines, by a conscientious selection of worthy 
candidates. 

Then make use of the franchise which gives you the 
power over college elections, wisely and with discrimi- 
nating justice, for you have a duty in the matter, and let 
individual likes and dislikes, and all clique or society 
motives be lost sight of in an earnest attempt to fulfil that 
duty in a way that will be most honorable and best suited 
to advance the interests of the University. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



AMOR VICTRIX. 



With gloomy clouds was the sky o'erspread, 
My roses were drooping and withered and dead, 
The robin sat silent, with down-bowed head. 
" The world is very sad," I said. 

Sylvia, shining* in brave brocade, 
All beautiful, into my garden strayed. 

Quick from the sky the dark clouds fled, 
The roses bloomed sweet and fair and red, 
The robin sang cheerily over her head — 
** How bright and gay is the world I" I said. e. b. 

That still omnipresent being, the Casual Observer of 

Mr. G. P. R. James' novels, might if he confined his observa- 
tions to the public press, justly think that athletics now-a-days 
had degenerated into politics and that deep lungs are of service 
only to swell and prolong the bickerings about the dual league. 
But by good luck he has acquired the modern habit of looking 
behind the scenes, and for the purpose of seeing a University 
crew in training, I will admit you, who may not possess his 
quality of ubiquity to the privilege of standing beside him on 
the bank of Lake Whitney on one of these late crisp February 
days, to get an object lesson from our crew at work. 

A steady dog-trot has brought the oarsmen over the two 
miles of road from town, and here they stand by their boat, 
rosy and steaming. A word or two from the Captain, and 
they are in place and off, the oars dipping and flashing in the 
cold afternoon sunlight. Up under the rotting wooden bridge 
they go, and now the day's work has begun in earnest. Here 
for half a mile stretches a narrow sinuous sheet of water, 
gleaming between high banks of red clay. A gentle ripple 
stirs the surface, making the reflection of the oars dance in 
long snaky curves. Dead astern rises sheer the brown mass of 
East Rock, whose top is crenelated like a mediaeval castle, 
while on shore everything is powdered with a dry week-old 

38 
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snow, and above, beyond the brown tracery of the bare trees is 
the steel-grey expanse of a winter's sky, relieved only over and 
beyond West Rock in the distance, by a few huddling salmon- 
tinged cloudlets. They in the boat feel the ensemble^ though 
they cannot take in the details of the scene, for with every 
sense alert, every nerve straining they are dashing up the pond 
close enough to shore to fancy themselves racing on narrow 
Cam or Isis, where the mad hurly-burly of spectators on land 
may push and run and cheer its champions almost neck-to-neck. 
The cold sun yields no warmth, but the men's cheeks are red 
and moist and the breath curls up in steam from their great 
chests. Ice may form in a thin coat on the oar-shanks, 
mustaches may drip great pendent icicles, but it is a blithe- 
hearted and hardy set who swing under the bridges, where the 
swash from the oars grows deafening and the bass tones of the 
coach's voice reverberate among the timbers above. Perhaps 
it may not be that 

*' Twenty years hence such weather 
Will tempt us from ofiGice stools." 

but the heart will throb the faster at thought of it and the ear 
strain eagerly for the old word of command a.s many a hoary 
headed patriarch of the oar will bear ready witness. 

It is in these trial pulls as much as anywhere that the true 
function of athletics can be found. Twenty men imbibe the 
pure invigoration of the practice, though after the final 
analysis only eight appear before the public and their rivals. 
True, all may not prove to be oarsmen equally expert, but they 
have unconsciously been helping to form the future manhood 
and womanhood of America as fathers of a race that shall 
match in virility and endurance with the best of Britons who 
have made England what she is. Look you who doubt and 
condemn the modern athlete of our Universities as a mere 
diplomatist and wire puller. See the rowing man hearty, 
happy and radiant from his bath, dip his nose into his evening 
pot of ale, and tumble into bed like a tired child at nine o'clock 
to a sleep haunted by no dreams of ancestral indigestion. 
Consider that the time-honored pie of New England has been 
banished from our dietary and then say that the march of ath- 
letic progress will not tell upon coming generations, f. h. 
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From time immemorial a certain portion of mankind 



have been overcome by a passion to sail out into the sea ; nor 
is there anyone with half a human heart whom the sea does 
not affect with an indescribable longing and an indefinable 
delight. We love to sail upon the sea ; to battle with its 
storms, or to be lulled by its gentle motion and brightened by 
its smiles. We love to sit beside it, listening to its endless 
mutterings, and picturing the hereafter in its eternity of waters. 
As the passion of the moment sways the sea, it soothes us, it 
maddens us ; it kindles love, it rouses hate. Who does not 
remember the glistening beach, with free waters rolling in with 
the breeze, and the sun streaming over all ? Then the song of 
the breakers is hearty and gay, and the little sail dances 
merrily beyond. But the next day dawns sunless, and sullen 
with black clouds ; the soft breeze has changed to a gale, fierce 
and terrible ; the plunging breakers grate ominously on the 
stones, and woe to that ship which is upon those surging 
waters now. 

In fact the sea in its manifold aspects, its sudden changes 
and its continual unrest images almost more than anything 
else the passions and character of mankind. And it is this, 
perhaps, that forms its charm and explains its influence over 
men. The little human craft cutting its tiny track as it starts 
through the waters of life, is but the sailor-lad starting out 
over the unknown waters of this world. Each will receive 
buffeting enough before the port is reached, and each will sail 
well or ill according as he reads the heavens aright, and 
follows unflinchingly the directing compass. 

Everyone can love the sea, for each nature, be it joyous or 
morose, finds some like temper amid its changing passions. 
And no one can help being influenced by these moods of the 
sea, if he is thrown upon its companionship for any length of 
time. Even the most misanthropic is softened by those bright, 
laughing, waves that so often reflect the summer sun ; and on 
the other hand the gayest man cannot help but be sobered by 
the sudden storm or the dismal pall of the fog. Thus the sea 
affects us, and all men love her for her good-natured reproval 
of our dark passions, and her kindly picturing of our better 
selves. J. K. T. 
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" The man in the moon 
Came down too soon 
To ask the way to Norwich. 
The man in the South, 
He burnt his mouth 
From eating cold plum porridge." 

The day will come when the mystic writings of that 



strange sybil we are accustomed to call Mother Goose — per- 
haps signifying thereby that wisdom often comes from simple 
lips — shall be given the attention they deserve and we shall 
have comments upon the text and conjectures about her life as 
with Shakespeare. In anticipation of such a time I wish to 
offer a few humble suggestions with regard to this, one of the 
most familiar of her poems. 

Upon seeing the first line the question is immediately asked, 
" Who is this mysterious personage ?" The moon is that which 
lovers gaze at and muse upon in the ebb and flow of feeling ; 
around it the wealth of romance clusters and under its influence 
strange dreams are born in sleepers' minds and wanderings of 
the soul. It is the quintessence of idealism, and '^ the man in the 
moon " plainly signifies the idealist, whose dreams and prophe- 
cies people commonly call " moonshine." In the light of this 
interpretation the second line follows naturally, " Came down 
too soon," is the plain story of thousands of great, and wise 
spirits, prophets and seers, who were too far in advance of their 
age to be appreciated, such as have always been and always 
will be. "But," I hear some superficial critic exclaim, "the 
man in the moon said nothing great and wise or even mystical. 
He simply asked the way to Norwich." Observe, dear sir, critic 
of supposition ! You fall into the very common error of not 
considering all the circumstances; you should remember that 
at the time Mother Goose lived Norwich could not have been 
in existence. If this symbolic " man " had stated his case fuUy^ 
he would have said, " In my silvery dreams, in my misty and 
unsubstantial ponderings on Time and Space, on Cause and 
Effect, I have had a vision that a place called Norwich will 
sometime arise. Can you show me tije way, good people?" 
And the good people not only could not but, if they were frank, 
intimated that he had much better have stayed in the moon a 
few decades or centuries longer, which was extremely true. 

The allegory of the " man in the south " is evidently of wider 
and deeper meaning and one that I do not feel competent to 
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elucidate. He is probably an idealist of another kind. It is 
known that extreme coUl has the effect of heat and his is plainly 
such a warm, enthusiastic nature that cold plum-porridge — 
symbolic of the unemotional character of material entities — 
burat in his mouth. Doubtless some future commentator will 
touch on this point. a. w. c. 

She was neither beautiful nor good, Jeanne Marie ^ and I 



write of her not to sing her praises. Indeed, her charm lies 
rather in her wickedness. Careful neither of truth nor temper, 
at the same time wonderfully pleasant when things suited her, 
she was for six months a constant riddle. To my maturer 
judgment she appears as an altogether unique specimen of the 
Foreign Nurse among young children. 

At the age of eight it was decided that I should learn a little 
French. And as the two leading members of the family 
council were further of the opinion that this could be better 
accomplished than by engaging some exiled Monsieur to 
spend an hour every week in the display of his extremely long 
and consequently aristocratic finger nails, Marie was procured. 
Her instructions were definite. I was not to hear a word of 
English when in her presence. Now under ordinary circum- 
stances this would have been no serious deprivation, for 
Marie's English was still semi-gallic ; and it is quite as vex- 
ing to understand only half a sentence as not to understand a 
word of it. But inasmuch as Marie's sentences dealt with 
such weighty subjects as play and bed-time it was necessary to 
catch at the least the general tenor of her meaning. I think 
that Marie, too, must have felt that this was necessary ; for 
after a few unsuccessful assaults against my dullness she would 
invariably make use of the said semi-gallic, at which times it was 
worthy of note with what vigor her anathemas were hurled. 
It seemed hard that I should be treated so when I had done my 
very best ; and I used to wonder whether at her age, with all 
cleverness, I could ever learn a language in a week. 

At night it was somewhat better. In addition to her other 
accomplishments, Marie was possessed of a marvellous quick- 
ness and dexterity of movement ; nay, more, she had taken a 
degree in " Magic." She could vanish through a window and 
reappear again, and do other things quite as wonderful, in 
which I must not forget to mention certain acrobatic feats 
native to the ring. True, the performance was usually pre- 
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ceded by a more or less harrowing ghost story, and the window 
invariably had a curtain suitable to hide behind ; but it was 
none the less real on that account. To me, Marie was a veri- 
table magician, and I would lie for hours pondering on her 
prowess. 

The region below stairs was ruled by another monarch Jane, 
a Queen of Sable Blackness. Say what you will to the con- 
trary, I am a believer with Lamb in the strong, imperfect 
sympathies that do and must exist between certain members 
of the human race. From the first moment when they met, I 
think each conceived a natural antipathy for the other, destined 
to culminate in clashing. Jane was provoking, Marie super- 
cilious ; and though they differed in color, each had the passions 
of a tinder box. Moreover, considering the fact that there was 
not a single cat anywhere about the place, it was truly remark- 
able how many titnes a day its tail was stepped on, and thus 
some shriek accounted for. But though the cat was long-lived, 
it became evident that he could not live forever. Either recon- 
ciliation or recklessness, followed by dismissal, must be the 
outcome ; and the latter alternative isthe one that happened. 
Surprised in a hand to hand knife-fight they both left the house 
within twelve hours. 

I will only add that the cook's place was filled at once, but 
that Marie's, to my great joy, lay vacant for perhaps a month, 
at which time it fell to "Sophie, the Stolid." h. o. 

There comes a time when every man dreams his dream 

of Arcadia and carefully arranges his fantasy of the Blessed 
Islands. It is a very pleasant dream for a man, a charming 
fantasy ; though, with a shrug of his shoulders, he says to 
himself that all of it is foolish and in vain, yet, be assured, in 
his heart there skulks a sneaking hope that it may, some day, 
be more than a mere mirage, and that the enticing mountains 
and meadows of his Arcadia may be really green and fair. 
And so, although his reason rebels, he ever keeps this mirage in 
sight as he plods and ploughs through the heavy sands of the 
desert of his life, and, be the desert ever so thickly sprinkled 
with shady oases, I warrant the fascinating fantasy is always 
fixed firm before his eyes. 

It is in their inmost hearts that men cherish the plan of their 
Arcadia. It is shown but seldom ; indeed, why should it be 
displayed ? It is no thing wrought by reason. It is made by 
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fancy and fostered in the ^^rj penetralia of the soul ; rightly, 
then, men hesitate to produce it publicly and are chary of let- 
ting it be handled roughly by unfeeling hands. Moreover— O 
fickle heart of man ! — it is many a time changed completely. 
A bugle call to battle, the light of a woman's eyes, will alter 
altogether the aspect of the Blessed Islands and change them 
to a vision of war or love. 

Unattainable ? Surely ; for how else would the vision be 
attractive ? It is necessary that the dream, to be ever enticing, 
should be impossible of fulfilment. That Arcadia should 
exist, the roads to it must be blocked by barriers innumerable. 
There is but a modicum of pleasure in gazing at the outlook 
from a mountain top compared to the enjoyment of the up- 
ward climb and of those short glimpses of the view, which 
but swell our anticipations. And so, should the path up the 
hill have no end, what infinite pleasure may we not imagine at 
the top ? 

Some men, I grant you, have persuaded themselves that they 

^ have scaled their hill, have crossed their desert and come up 

with their mirage. What then ? Another hill looms up, 

another mirage is seen and they are off in hot pursuit. Unless 

they do, indeed, they are very unhappy. 

Poets have ever expressed the vanity of human wishes, from 
simple hearted Roman Horace to ponderous Samuel Johnson. 
It is a mournful theme, this everlasting striving for that which 
can not be reached. And yet all the philosophy and poetry 
will not dissuade men from it ; the pursuit is too exciting, the 
prize too great. Men will always be willing to embark, how- 
ever stormy be the sea, for the land of their desires. 

Up sail, then, and off for the Isles of the Blessed ! There 
they are, glittering in the distance where the sea runs into the 
sky. Care not for wind or wave, for the pleasure of the 
voyage is in the sailing of it, and never was a keel firmly 
grounded upon their shining sands. e. b. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

University Reception, " 

President and Mrs. Dwight held the first of their monthly 
receptions in Dwight Hall, February 3d. 

Dwight Hall Lecture. 

The second lecture of the course was delivered by Rev. L. 
T. Chamberlain, D.D., '63, February 3d. Subject : " Duty Set 
to Music." 

Sophomore Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Sophomore Class, February 5th, the 
following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, The sentiments of the two lower classes of both the academic 
and scientific departments are against any demonstrations on Washington's 
Birthday, be it 

Resolved^ That we, the committee appointed by the under classes do 
signify the intention of these classes to do all in their power to prevent any 
disturbance on that day. 

Freshman Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Freshman Class, February 7th, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, The sentiments of the Freshman Class are in opposition to 
any disturbances on Washington's Birthday, be it 

Resolved^ That we the Freshman Class refrain from any disturbances on 
that day. 

Dwight Hall Lecture. 

The third of the course was delivered by Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, Bishop of New York, February 10th. Subject : "Lord 
Lawrence." 

The Phi Beta Kappa Banquet 

Was held at Redcliflfe's, February loth. 

Opening Address, Prof. H. A. Newton 

Address of Welcome, .... Yale Kneeland, '90 
Response, H. H. Tweedy, '91 
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Toasts as follows : 

^. B, K. in War Times, . ' . . Prof. Tracy Peck, '61 

" Land of Scholars and Nurse of Arms." 

Departed Giants, Herbert H. Smith, '89 

** I dote on his very absence." 

Just Plain Work, Sidney N. Morse, '90 

" There is no royal road to learning." 

^. B, K. Abroad, G. F. Gniener, '84 

" I have wandered home but newly." 
Our Sister Chapter, .... John H. Strong, '90 

" Like, but oh, how different." 

Southern Schools, J. G. Estill, '91 

" Tis education forms the common mind." 

Yale Life, Prof. H. M. Reynolds, '80 

"Were boys created merely to study Latin and Arithmetic?" 



Report of the Cooperative Society. 
Published February nth. 



Cr. 



Stock on hand, . 


. % 667.08 


Furniture, . 


85.90 


Cash in Bank, . 


1,098.64 


Loans, 


300.00 


Goods consigned. 


390-07 


Total. 


. |3.S4I.6q 



Dr. 
Bills payable, . $ 178.01 

Total net assets, . 2,365.68 

Sales made from September 

1st, 1889, to January ist, 

1890 $5>348-24 

Edward C. Fellowes, Treasurer, 



The Exeter Club Banquet 

Was held at Redcliffe's February 12th. H. A. Smith, '89, 
toastmaster, W. D. Simmons, '90, Chorister. Toasts : 

Exeter, Mr. W. C. Wurtenberg 



The Preparatory School, . 

Andover, . . . . 

St. Paul's, . . 

The Yale News, 

The Ladies (by request), . 



. Prof. Reynolds 

Mr. John Crosby, '90 

Mr. A. G. McClintock, '90 

Mr. J. D. Jackson, '90 

Mr. C. H. Sherrill, '89 



The Freshman Deacons. 

At a meeting of the Freshman Class in Dwight Hall, 
February 12th, the following men were elected class deacons : 
Academic : Field, Parsons and Yales ; Sheff.: Woodward and 
Stokes. 

39 



J 
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A Sheff. Freshtnan Meeting 

Was held in the Lecture Room North Sheff., February 13th, 
and the following resolutions were passed : 

Wherkas, We, the class of '92, of the Sheffield Scientific School, believe 
that any unnecessary disturbance due to us on February 22 next, would be 
wholly unbecoming to us as members of Yale University, and 

Wherbas, We believe that any such disturbances would be highly de- 
trimental to the reputation of our class, therefore be it 

Resolved^ That we enter into no cane rush of any kind. 

ResolTjed^ That we refrain from ostentatious display of class canes on that 
occasion. 

Resolved^ That we do our utmost to quell any disturbance that might 
through carelessness arise. 

Resolved^ That a copy of these Resolutions be sent to the Governing 
Board of this institution. 

Mechanics Lecture, 

The first lecture of the course was delivered by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, February 14th, in North ShefF. Subject : 
"About Fiction and Other Things." 

Phi Beta Kappa Lecture, 

The second of the course was given by Prof. H. A. Newton 
in Linonia, February 14th. Subject: "The Worship of 
Meteorites." 

Mechanics Lecture, 

The second of the course was delivered by Prof. Brewer 
February i8th. Subject : "The Acquisition of Oregon." 

Chamber Concert, 

The third of the series was given by the Kneisel Quartette 
of Boston. The program was as follows : 

I. Beethoven — Quartet, op. 18, No. 4, in C Minor. 

1. Allegretto ma non tanto. 

2. Scherzo— Andante scherzoso quasi allegretto. 

3. Minuetto (Allegretto). 

4. Allegro. 

(The above work was among the first written by Beethoven.) 
3. Grieg — Quartet in G Minor (second movement). 

Mendelssohn — Canzonetta in E flat Major. 
3. Schubert — Quartet in D Minor, op. posth. 

1. Allegro. 

2. Andante con moto con variazione. 

3. Scherzo, Allegro molto. 

4. Presto (D Minor). 
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The Chicago Club Banquet 

Was held at Redcliffe's February 19th. C. H. Hamill, toast- 
master. Toasts : 

Chicago, G. Calhoun. 

" Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravel'd fondly turns to thee." 

The Faculty, J. A. Hartwell 

** New hatched unfledged comrade." 

The Wild and Woolly, E. Brooks 

" I will a round unvarnished tale deliver." 

Literature at Yale, E. T. McLaughlin 

" Easy writings curst hard reading." 

Me and the World, L. S. Welch 

" We have seen better days." 

College Journalism, J. D. Jackson 

'*A Soapper-up of unconsidered trifles." 

Life at Yale, A. G. McClintock 

" We have heard the chimes at midnight." 

Recollections of the Prom., . . C. H. Sherrill 

"Adieu, she cried, and waved her lily hand." 



Mechanics Lecture. 

The third of the course was delivered by Prof. Eaton, Feb- 
ruary 25th. Subject : " Water Lilies." 

Kent Club Lecture. 

The second of the course was given by Dr. T. D. Munger» 
February 26th. Subject : " Shakespeare Once More," 

The Lit. Elections. 

At a meeting of the Junior Class, February 26th, the follow- 
ing men were elected editors for the coming year : L. H. 
Tucker, Jr., Grosvenor Atterbury, Albert Lee, R. B. Smith, 
H. T. Kingsbury. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Peterborough, By William Stebbins. English Men of Action Series. London 
and New York : Macmillan & Co. 6oc. For sale by Judd. 

In giving us the life of a man like Peterborough, about whose character 
there has been so much controversy, the author has followed the safest and 
fairest method of giving both sides of the question, allowing the reader to 
judge for himself. However, he evidently favors the bright side, and one 
cannot read the book without the impression that its hero was at least a 
remarkable man. His campaign in Spain is naturally the most interesting 
part of the book, and, were it not for an occasional petty quarrel and several 
strange inconsistencies, Peterborough might well be imagined the hero of 
some wonderful romance, a Roland or an Olger. But then the other side 
is told ; all the glamor departs, and we see a man, apparently without one 
redeeming quality. It is hard to reconcile these two descriptions of the 
same man, and the reader is in the end forced to the conclusion that Peter- 
borough was an entirely incomprehensible personage. The book, therefore, 
leaves us almost where we began, our only course to try a happy mean 
between two such opposite extremes. However, the author has given us a 
most interesting account of a most interesting man, and has made us feel 
that his hero's faults were the faults of the times, when honor had a different 
significance, and ends generally justified means. 

Health Notes for Students, By Burt G. Wilder, B.S., M.D. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
For sale by Judd. 

This little pamphlet by Prof. Wilder of Cornell contains some excellent 
work. Many of the suggestions more directly pertain to students, living in a 
country town such as Ithaca, and therefore are not so applicable to us down 
here, but they all have a general value. Suggestions on rooms, heating, 
food and cleanliness fill the body of the book. There is some space devoted 
to athleticism, and the substance of this might not meet the entire approval 
of our athletes. It seems that the conclusions drawn in regard to the early 
death of athletes, etc., are a little too strong, but the remarks about 
alcoholics and tobacco are particularly good. It is quite refreshing to find 
a writer who does not wholly condemn tobacco, a non-smoker too. Mr. 
Wilder allows that smoking in moderation may not harm the healthy adult. 
Only excess, and the use of tobacco by the young is condemned, especially 
in the form of cigarettes. The pamphlet closes with a few words on 
" Hygiene and Morality," making a satisfactory conclusion to a book 
which, although it is so short that a few minutes reading will finish it, con- 
tains many valuable suggestions. 

Mountaineering in Colorado, The Peaks about Estes Park. By Frederick 
H. Chapin. Boston : Appalachian Mountain Club. For sale by Judd. 

To lovers of mountain climbing this book must be very interesting, mainly 

because the author evidently knows his ground, and is an enthusiastic lover 
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of the sport. Mountain climbing in the Rockies also has its own peculiar 
charm, not shared by the Alps, because there are always discoveries and 
adventures. It seems that the author has had his share. The man who can 
have the chance of taking photographs of grizzlies and big-horn In Colorado 
is certainly lucky. But the thought of shooting sheep with nothing more 
dangerous than a camera is maddening to the sportsman, who cannot see 
the fun unless something is killed, and feels that the chance of a life-time 
has been wasted. It seems a pity too, to spoil the general conception of 
the fierceness of the silver-tip. What rashness to pepper " Old Ephraim '• 
with a shotgun, and then to have him turn and run away, instead of rending 
at least one of his persecutors ; it is too much, another idol deidolized. 
And the worst part of it is that it is true. The illustrations of the book, 
from photographs taken by that same camera which took the sheep and the 
bear, form a most attractive feature. They give an excellent idea of the 
wonderful scenery, and furthermore are views which can only be seen by 
the initiated, possessing on that account a greater value and interest. The 
descriptions are very good, no attempt at fine writing, but mere truthful 
description, which is always so much more acceptable in such a case as this. 
The book is a most interesting one for those who have seen the country and, 
for those who have not, it should prove an additional incentive to visit the 
grandest scenery in the United States. 

Conversations in a Studio, By William Wetmore Story. Two volumes. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, MiiHin & Co. $1.25 per volume. 
For sale by Judd. 

" Conversations in a Studio " is a very entertaining book. The series of 
conversations is apparently carried on by A and B, while at work in the 
studio, and is a collection of very natural talks between two well-informed 
men. One can get many good ideas by reading these. The information is 
put in an easy and interesting fashion, and although at times we may think 
that the talkers are a little didatic, and wonder at their harmony, still the 
book loses nothing by this, and the style is evidently necessary to bring out 
the points of the author. A great range of subjects is treated in these two 
volumes. The cost of ancient pictures, etc., a long talk on Shakespeare, 
and a banquet to be given in hohor of some of the Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian celebrities, follow each other in the first volume. At the last, 
Cleopatra, Antony, Poppsa, Semiramis, and Alcibiades, were to be present, 
besides Shakespeare and others, and the fancy, a very pleasant one, only 
serves to introduce more talk on ancient personages, manners, and customs, 
even going so far as to the concoction of punch and mixed drinks in true 
Roman style. 

One of the best parts of the book treats of the use and abuse of our lan- 
guage. This is a subject which might fill volumes, but the short criticism 
here is good and to the point. However it seems that the author is inclined 
to hair-splitting. If we could use our own language in its purity, or even 
approximate to that purity, much would be gained, but a language certainly 
can change, and does change, and the meaning of a word may become very 
much modified by association and common usage. The speaker affects a 
language, which he himself would find it impossible to use correctly. 
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Thf North Share Watch and Other Poems, By George Edward Woodbeny. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ti.25. For sale by 
Judd. 

Of the poems in this book the best perhaps is the " North Shore Watch ", 
after which the book takes its title. That is full of feeling and, as indeed is 
the rest of the book, rich in imagery. There are only two others of the 
longer pieces, " Agathon '*, and " My Country." The rest of the book is 
devoted to sonnets and short poems, some of which are very pleasing. 
*' Agathon " also is pretty, but " My Country " has so much of the indirect- 
ness, and obscurity of meaning, which characterizes most modern poetry, 
that the effect is somewhat injured. Obscurity seems now to be considered 
not only a merit but an absolute necessity, but such a subject as one's 
country ought to be best treated in simple, clear language, and the feeling 
should not be lost sight of, in an attempt to find the meaning of the diction. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

William Cullen Bryant^ Bv John Bigelow. Boston and New York: 

|i. 



Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 91.25. For sale by Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Farewells, make the best of them we can, are unpleasant things, and 
especially when they come to tongue and reason. A hearty hand-shake, a 
brave God b'-w'-ye, and a quick leave, they are all of the affection, and 
tell the way the heart- winds blow, as surely and as joyfully as my neighbor's 
weathercock swings proudly into the west for sunny weather. So let us not 
make our parting to-day one of forms : rather make it a sudden, if somewhat 
embarrassed bow, on the Table's stage. And your Editor retires into the 
flies, pushed off the stage in fact, still waving a farewell to kind friends* 
and humming to himself " When he next doth ride abroad, may you," for 
you are very gentle folk, " be there to see," and sagely pondering that youth 
is strong and hopeful, that the old tooth of the Fates is a sharp one, that 
truly the man is thrice blessed who can keep a friend or two, and witli them 
a stout heart. But before he goes he must build another Table, and now 
he confesses that in a black book, glorious with gilt edge, he has put down 
and kept much chance material. And this month we shall toss before the 
curtain a bundle of those odds-and-ends and patches, to show what it (s 
made of, this motley that we have been wearing. 

And first we come to the fancy, " Names of flowers in foreign tongue, 
poetical and alive." And when we think of the German Veilchen, Storcl^- 
schnabel — the Geranium and MaiblUmchen, when we remember that they 
call their Hollyhock the Rose-poplar, their Pansy the little step-mother — 
Stiefmiltterchen — and the Heliotrope, Sonnenwende, then the flowers stand 
out with an early morning freshness, the blossoms are full of dew and mean- 
ing. The names in the mother tongue no longer suggest derivation ; they 
have become hard. After something the same fashion, we find that the 
Greek text of the New Testament tingles with meaning, while the well 
known phrases of the English can be read with the lips, mechanically. But 
this flower fancy never fitted well as an apt illustration, and so was never 
used. On the line below this in the book we read the grewsome words : 
'* Dr. A. and the dead-room." Ah, that was some day to have been a harrow- 
ing tale ! Suggested by the curious story of a New York physician how, 
one stormy night, he was called by the frightened hospital attendants to 
listen to living noises in the dead-room below, how he discovered there a 
man who some six hours back had sprung the lock on himself in true 
Mistletoe Bough fashion, but in a more horrid place, and who, half crazed, 
was still beating on thick walls, this story would have been brought on 
with heavy nights and creaking doors, thick darkness and flickering lamps. 
The wind was to moan about the lonely eaves, and there was to have been a 
strange mexplicable feeling in the air of something coming, in fact a genuine 
pricking of thumbs. Then there is a " Miss D.'s story of Dorothy Randolph," 
something like the doctor's story, yet quite a different affair. This is an 
account of the finding of a cave whose mouth had long been closed by a 
fallen rock, and in the cave a skeleton clothed only with the silver brooch 
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and buckles of Revolutionary Days. Lying near was a yellow paper, a love 
letter to Dorothy R., telling of a young man's being shut in by the big rock, 
and of his love great in death for the girl of his heart. And those who found 
the cave looked in the town records and after in the cemetery, and there 
discovered an old slate stone carrying the marks, " Dorothy Randolph, set. 
17, died of a broken heart," and the dates of letter and headstone were within 
a year of one another. The beauty of this story is that it is true, although 
of course we authors should not tell you readers that, for the knowledge 
would detract from the effect of the tale, and besides you would not believe 
us. But it would have been 'difficult to decide what hair and eyes to give to 
a maiden of such a quaint name and short years and pathetic little life his- 
tory, and to properly paint her days of waiting in the favorite comer and 
watching the shadows of the trees, the trees that whispered sympathetically, 
move slowly across the porch, and all the time not a word from him. And 
there, too, was his name to be chosen. '* Loafing " was to be the subject of a 
rambling chatty essay, spiced with an occasional satire on the frailties of 
human nature, and flavored " to taste " with essence of maturity. We would 
not, however, have made it sarcastic ; on the contrary, generous with good 
feeling and bluff heartiness. "The Saturday Club" would have been a 
masterly review, from the originals, of the works of Emerson, Agassis, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell and the others, with the " school " of each 
author, his influence on every other, and on the world in general. 

Then comes a page of catch lines and ideas to be used in touching up arid 
places, and it is surprising what secret connections can with some study be 
discovered between two apparently unconnected ideas. Some of these gems 
are : " Old man at head of pew "; '* ing ending of descriptions "; " Holmes 
in his Autocrat seeming to stop for applause '*; "Animal peculiarities, e. g., 
ducks in a puddle standing on their heads*'; "Person who always talks 
college to us pricks our dignity "; " Feeling of helplessness as a shoe-string 
gradually loosens in public "; " Sense of importance coming with a cold and 
the accompanying deep voice *'; " Young man behind his beard." 

One scrap had been set aside for the spring season, when people sit, or 
wish to sit, in sunny corners, simply existing and dreaming. The subject 
was to be gracefully introduced by that frontispiece of Houghton Mifflin's 
Riverside Press^ where you remember a youth sits under a shady tree playing 
his oaten pipe, while the sun is busy kissing the hills in the background. 
This was to have been called " Meliboeus and the Spreading Oak," and much 
classical and quaint diction was to appear. " High Head vs. Pike's Peak " 
is the title of a lovely and almost pathetic antithesis of the proud peak of 
Colorado, whither journey dutiful travelers with a roving spirit and an ex- 
cursion ticket, and High Head, a crag of the children's hills famous for sweet 
acorns and squirrels with bushy tails. A grand place, too, the Head is to roll 
stones crashing down the sharp slopes and listen breathlessly. " Dictionary 
Scenes" would treat with a half-sorrowful, half- jesting Elian hand the startling 
pictures in an old unabridged, where you see detailed pictures of such com- 
monplace and everyday objects as the malapterurus electricus and the mangel- 
wurzely whose picture, by the way, looks as much a lobster as a plant. In 
the illustration of mirage three stately ships sail in a busy Arctic sea with 
the inverted images above, and we wonder if it is necessary to sketch wooden 
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ships in such a wooden manner. In "An Old New England Looking- 
Glass " was to be mirrored Puritans and many-gabled houses, husking bees, 
scraggly fences, Thoreau and Emerson. At one time we intended to say 
" A Word on Edgar Saltus/' and obtained the lurid covers necessary to a 
study of his books. While of course condemning his methods and matter » 
and carefully avoiding any opinion that might compromise us, we did mean 
to praise the gorgeousness of his word-painting, the recklessness of his 
colors. But, to be truly frank, we read certain wholesale criticisms so 
damaging even to his style, that we thought it not ** good taste " to break a 
lance, even a rush, in his defence. "A Troop of Black Angels" was to 
head a description, pitched in a minor key, of a house full of gentle women 
all in mourning, of a life without gladsomeness or gloom, and with the joys 
merged in devotion and sweet living. The chief study would be a girl in 
black growing under these influences into an early soberness and knowledge 
of the great things of life, and how from it she won content and depth of 
soul. There you have a maiden ready for any emergency of story, be it the 
reward of a manly love, or readiness for heroic deeds in war time, or silent 
work with quiet rest and ease in death. Another line is " Woman, lovely 
Woman ! generalize on household relations and light of woman, from seeing 
Miss N. coming down the stairs." In this, firesides shine, and hearth-stones 
slip into the foundations of life. That rustle of a woman's skirts sounds 
clearly too, the house is full of light, and before we know it we have built 
Love in a Cottage. " Surface Lives " is the bitter telling and quiet denuncia- 
tion of men who toil with details as if they were the great blocks in the game, 
whose talk is trivial and seldom rises to the hills, even though they be little 
hills, of spirit and ideals. 

And on the last page we find " And I awoke and it was all a dream." So 
at this point we awake, and perhaps there is no gilt-edged book, perhaps we 
have been spinning a thread as much without foundation, as the spider's 
thread we see dividing the air on misty mornings. Surely at best these are 
only might-have-been's. But whatever they be, if the Table chooses to work 
on one, let us hope that he will first, unless he has the shock of the mood, 
read a page of some good poetry, that if he finds his work |s muddy, he will 
read a page of Matthew Arnold, if inelastic, that he will dip into some fan- 
ciful work, but if stupid, that he will go to bed. And perhaps — perhaps it 
was bed-time for him some three pages back. 

The following are the clippings for the month : 

THE VESPER-BIRD. 

The evening shades are falling fast 

And darker grows the night. 
The stars in heaven's expanse so vast 

Give forth their twinkling light. 
The last faint gleams of sunset glow 

Athwart the western sky, 
And evening breezes soft and low 

Whispering pass us by. 
The forest trees loom tall and dark 

40 
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And woodland aisles are still. 
Nature has gone to rest ; but, hark ! 

I hear a low sweet trill. 
Down where the tangled brakes grow rank, 

Deep in the forest glades, 
Where the night-air is foul and dank, 
' Where linger deepest shades, 
There in the silence of the night 

The hermit sings his song, 
Tribute of love, so clear and bright, 

Mellow and sweet and strong. 
Sing to thy Maker, vesper-bird. 

Thine evening hymn so clear. 
Thy notes are by thy Master heard, 

While angels stoop to hear. 



IN MEMORY OF F. B. 

Jan. 21, 1890. 

He loved the Greeks, and loved his Bible, too. 

Because our fathers loved them. Best of all 

He loved divine philosophy whose call 

Bade him strive to know mankind and God. He knew 

Ever more surely that all man can do 

Is just to serve God's bidding. Stand or fall, 

It matters not. Be our work great or small, 

Done in God's service, God will give its due. 

So for old faiths, old learning — till the end 

Came to his thin white head, his quavering voice. 

His shrunken form, his eye that could not bend 

Aside from duty — he fought on. Rejoice, 

Ye who bend o'er this consecrated sod. 

That here one lies who need not fear his God. 

— Harvard Momikfy, 

OF ALL THE THINGS HER VOICE HATH SEEMED. 

Of all the things her voice hath seemed — 
The sound of brook, the song of bird, 

The strains that I in sleep have heard 
When I of her have dreamed«j — 

No counterfeit hath been so sweet 

As are its accents when we meet 

Of all the things her hand hath seemed, — 

The rose's bloom, the rabbit's down, 

The trembling of the thrushlet brown 
When it no friend my touch hath deemed, — 

No counterfeit hath been so sweet 

As is its pressure when we greet. 
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That soft clear voice, that gentle hand, 

Are dear to many as to me ; 

And I do bless fair courtesy, 
But for whose bold command, 

I might not with my Lady sweet 

Join hands and voices when we greet. 

— Harvard Advocate. 



THE TROUBADORS. 

• 

Oft, in the olden days, would minstrels wander, 
Unto the rough dominions of the North, 

Leaving their blessed South, and growing fonder 
Of their fair country, as they wandered forth ; 

Yet singing of the noble deeds and grand 

Done by the heroes of their own dear land. 

In their soft lays the nightingale's sweet singing 
Rang through the groves of oranges and bays. 

Or else, in lordly battle, blades were ringing, 
Where mighty knights did deeds of glorious praise 

And whensoever they ceased, some voice would say 

" Oh for that pleasant country far away !" 



And still to our dull land the minstrels wander. 

Out of some pleasant country of the Spring, 
To tarry here a little, and the fonder 

We bend to listen with each song they sing ; 
And when they leave us, many a heart doth yearn 
For that fair country whither they return. . 

— Harvard Advocate, 



AN EGYPTIAN FANCY. 

Burnished as ruddy copper winds the stream ; 

And up against the tremulous azure haze 
These bulrushes, so duskily looming, seem 

In their hot midst to hold Egyptian days. 

When that low breeze their liMless pennons filled. 
Their tall brave heads were bowed with passionate sigh : 

Was it remembering how their souls were thrilled 
The day that Pharaoh's daughter passed them by? 

— Harvard Monthly, 

PROGRESS. 

In olden times ye courtly squire. 

By etiquette's command. 
All humbly knelt with heart afire, 

And kissed his lady's hand. 
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Times changed. We kneel and kiss no more 

The blushing finger tips. 
The modern lover bends him o'er 

To kiss his sweetheart's lips. 

Amazing paradox ! some witch 

Is working, North and South ; 
For though our country's grown so rich, 

We've lived from hand to mouth. 



— Brunonian, 



A SONG. 

I write thee a song, dear, I scarce know why. 
But something within me has forced me to try 
To tell thee in verse what my lips cannot say ; 
I know not its meaning, but all through the day, 
From dawn unto twilight, and all the night long, 
My heart ever whispers — " I'll write thee a song." 

Pray, then, do I love thee? But why should I so ? 
Thou didst enter my life but an hour ago. 
But seldom, and coldly, our fingers have met, 
I know not the hue of thy dear eyes, — and yet 
From dawn unto twilight, and all the night long, 
My heart ever whispers — " I'll write thee a song." 

— Vassar Miscellany, 

DAS HERZ. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 

Within the heart are set apart 

Two rooms, where Joy and gloomy Sorrow dwell. 

Joy wakes in hers : ne'er Sorrow stirs. 
But slumbers softly in her quiet cell. 

Speak low, O Joy, lest we destroy 

The sleep that over Sorrow holds its spell ! 

— Dartmouth Lit. 
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vTEMPORA MUTANTUR." 

IT seems hardly necessary that each new board, as it 
takes upon itself the obligations and responsibilities of 
the Lit., should expound its theories anew and lay out a 
course, already well trodden by the Past, which, after 
all, must be largely governed by circumstances. The Lit. 
has not existed for a half a century without acquir- 
ing habits and traditions of its own, — traditions which 
time and success have proved to be good ones. It is not 
for us therefore to step in now and alter any of these 
methods. The Lit. has always claimed to be essentially 
conservative ; although it does not follow from this that it 
travels in a rut. We believe that the magazine should 
move along through the years with the same serious and 
dignified countenance that it has always borne, without 
being interrupted once in a twelve-month by the vicissi- 
tudes of a class election, or by the announcement of a 
change of editorship, — which oftentimes is but an excuse 
for the new flamens at its altar to proclaim themselves, 
while ostensibly exalting the Saint. The days of full- 
page farewell insertions by the old board, and addresses 
VOL. LV. 41 
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of welcome by the new are gone. The board change, 
and the type which prints the names of the editors at the 
top of the page is moved about every year so as to spell 
new names. But it is always the same type. St. Elihu 
remains on the cover and his spirit pervades the pages, 
whatever may be the numerals on the headings beside 
him. We see all things about us changing ; but the Lit., 
considered as a small factor in our university life, remains 
as far as it is possible the same. 

When, in 1 887, the College became an University, it was 
a serious question with the editors whether they should 
make even the slightest change in the wording on the 
cover of the magazine. But they realized the great step 
in advance which Yale was then taking, and they altered 
one word on that cover which had remained unharmed 
for fifty-two years. " It was not," said they, " without 
much deliberation and a full understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the change that the words * Conducted by the 
Students of Yale University * were substituted for the old 
familiar formula." 

And since that time a constant change has been at work. 
We have grown to be more and more of an university, 
and gradually our old collegiate customs and cherished 
traditions have been lopped oflF, one by one — with no new 
ones substituted in their places — until now we may almost 
look upon ourselves as the children of a new era, and re- 
gretfully perhaps, look back on the not yet distant, but 
ever receding days of the college. Of course the greatest 
blow that was struck at our college life was the destruc- 
tion of the fence. We have all mourned its loss, and it is 
like opening an old wound to recall the days of its 
supreme rule and its many blessings. 

Formerly, when a freshman first came to New Haven, he 
was immediately confronted with the college ; the very 
first sight which met his gaze was the crowd on the fence. 
He saw the living, the combative, the pleasant side of 
Yale at the very first. He was awed and impressed by 
the democracy of the classes, and he realized his own 
personal insignificance. Now, as he approaches the cam- 
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pus, he sees a great building whose towers stand above 
the highest elms ; he marvels at the mosaics, the ethnologi- 
cal frieze, and the carved stone dogs. He also feels that 
he has as much right to wander under the portico and 
loiter upon the steps as any one. And he has. But this 
leads him a step farther, and he is apt to assume other 
rights and privileges which tradition has withheld from 
the underclassman. He has to be taught, then, what 
formerly he learned at first sight. The college spirit 
v^rhich, in the old days, he absorbed immediately, has now 
to be instilled into him by degrees and often by unpleas- 
ant experiences. 

There seems to be a necessity for contact with superi- 
ority before a physically or socially inferior being can 
comprehend his position. This was early recognized, and 
as a result, there was instituted the rush, which usually 
ended in loss of apparel, often in bruises, but always 
with benefit. Yet this custom has been maimed now, and 
will doubtless disappear in the near future. The Sopho- 
more-Freshman base-ball game was another occasion for 
contact l^etween the new blood and the old, — but that has 
been abolished as a barbarous custom, its few evils being 
rated above its manifest good. It was looked upon by 
the faculty as a species of hazing ; and hazing, being con- 
sidered by them as inherently bad, an evil which must be 
uprooted at any cost, they signed its death warrant with- 
out mercy. It is usually possible to prevent an outward 
demonstration ; but the spirit which prompts this demon- 
stration is harder to get at, and often outlasts any edict 
which may be enacted against it. Hazing as it has some- 
times been practised, is certainly to be condemned ; and if 
the spirit of the university cannot frown down the objec- 
tionable features, other means have to be taken. But haz- 
ing, in one form or another, is bound to exist as long as 
there are freshman and sophomore classes, — documents 
and agreements to the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
usually an act of spontaniety, and it never lasts long. 
But I would not be considered a champion of hazing. I 
fear it is a lost cause, a good disguised in evil raiment. 
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It was only as an illustration of what the last few years 
have effected in changes of our old ways that I mentioned 
it. Hazing is one of the old college customs which has 
been brought to our notice, of late, more forcibly per- 
haps than any of the others. We have not so much 
noticed the deprivations of Washington's birthday cele- 
brations, because, being upper-classmen, we should only 
be spectators at best. But the lower classes have felt the 
loss. And, I think, even the faculty would rather see the 
youthful exuberance of bangers arid rushes, which they 
have abolished, if they could only realize what now takes 
their place on this mid-term holiday, when there is noth- 
ing for the men to do. Bangers and processions would 
be far better pastimes, — and more healthful. 

But, with all our losses, we can agree, with Sir 
Roger, "that much might be said on both sides." We 
have gained better lecture and recitation rooms ; we have 
been provided with that indefinite commodity known as 
** modern conveniences ;" and, best of all, our winter vaca- 
tion has been lengthened by a week. These are advan- 
tages which we should appreciate, and which, I hope, we 
do. We have had new courses opened to us, and a chair 
of Music has recently been established. All this shows 
the university tendency, the broadening of the road which 
formerly ran, straight and narrow, between the two high 
walls of conservatism and tradition. That our philosophi- 
cal studies have been compressed into one year instead of 
two, is perhaps not a successful reply to the objection of 
too much philosophy ; but that must be left for time and 
experience to decide. 

We are in a state of mutation now, and we should be 
willing to subject ourselves honestly and good-naturedly 
to experiment. We must recognize the fact that we stand 
between two ages; and we ought to have adaptability 
enough to do well in both directions. We must be phi- 
losophers and take things as they come. Instead of 
throwing up our hands in despair at seeing the chapel 
gallery horridus with freshmen, where formerly we saw 
fairer faces, we should congratulate ourselves on the pos- 
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sibilities oflFered by the constantly increasing numbers of 
the entering class. There is not one of us who would 
wish Yale to remain stationary. We all desire our Alma 
Mater to become the national university. But we do 
mourn the loss of the customs which we see gradually 
disappearing, and which in former years have been the 
means of making the old college so dear to us. 

Albert Lee, 



IGNIS-FATUUS. 

So quoth Sir Errant, '* I am hopeful made, 

I do not pine if one burnt torch expire, 

I choose to follow hard the wandering fire 

That flashes down black bog and^ Stygian shade." 

" And yet I cherish, too, the lily-maid, 
The sober, sweet faced virgin ; when my blood 
Hath tamed and chastened to a milder flood 
Seek I, in other realms, a different aid*." 

Alas, he. finds his being no more whole. 

And bold Delilah with her great black eyes 

Hath quite burnt out the burnish from his soul ; 

And Ruth, who wins all else, all purifies. 

In her he sees alone the grosser hues ; — 

Re-seeks the flame that seared him, only gains to lose. 

7. W, Broatch, 
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JUNIOR PRIZE ORATION. 

Francis Theodore Brown, Troy, N. Y. 

THERE are few scenes in all history more impressive 
or significant, than that which Paul Delaroche has 
thrown upon canvas, in his " Strafford on the way to 
Execution." The moment seized by the artist is that 
when the great Earl paused in his funeral march beneath 
the dungeon of Archbishop Laud to seek his blessing. 
Clad all in black, the figure of the betrayed minister is 
kneeling, looking reverently upward to a window through 
whose bars the aged prelate extends his hands in final 
benediction. 

The most embittered of those who had brought about 
that parting, could scarcely have witnessed it unmoved. 

The watchword ** Thorough " has been sounded for the 
last time. The friendly bantering of happier days, the 
sympathetic interchange of statesman's council, the com- 
mon, eager, pursuit of mediaeval dreams of church and 
monarchy, all are over ; and mutual hopes and struggles 
have ended in the same, sad goal — the scaffold. 

In that single scene we read the mission of the seven- 
teenth century ; the overthrow of absolutism, the dawn of 
social freedom. The storm which is to clear the political 
air has broken, Naseby and the beheading of Charles are 
soon to follow, and, after reaction and another storm, the 
constitution of modern England. 

A life yielded up cheerfully to a principle, is a fact 
which men are bound to study. However familiar the 
career of Strafford, or however mistaken his motive, he 
has for all time a message of interest and value. The 
message of the martyr, which declares above the hum and 
jostle of moiling multitudes that man is more than brute, 
and though living for the most part on the surface busied 
with vanities, that to him an idea can come to outweigh 
the whole material universe, even life itself. 
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The cries of ** Apostate !" " Despot !" " Traitor !" 
hurled by Puritan and Covenanter, against the apostle of 
" Thorough," some have not hesitated to echo to the pres- 
ent day. Such have seen the outward figure only, stern 
and unlovely ; the life seemingly marred at the outset by 
a most glaring inconsistency, and afterwards, one ceaseless 
struggle of an imperious will, against the aspirings of a 
nation. They have missed the Strafford whom Browning, 
with dramatist's insight, has so tenderly drawn ; the Straf- 
ford who looking back upon his stormy career from the 
scaffold, could say, " I thank God, my conscience bears 
me witness, that in all the honor I had to serve his 
Majesty, I had not any intention in my heart, but what 
did aim at the joint and individual prosperity of the king 
and his people, though it be my ill lot to be misconstrued." 

The key to Strafford's much belied character, is to be 
found in his firm faith in the " Divine Right of Kings." 
To him that superstition was a tremendous reality. 
Born and reared under the shadow of the Middle Ages, 
every fibre of his being thrilled with chivalrous devotion 
to the king ; of casting aside the precedents and traditions 
of a thousand years he never dreamed. Nothing can be 
more unwarranted than the common assertion that his 
early principles were democratic. The tall stately figure, 
the haughty head, the face "manly black," the stern 
mouth and imperious eye, that greet us in Vandyke's 
portrait, all bespeak him the aristocrat and royalist that 
he was. That levelling religious movement with which 
all England was alive when Charles the First came to the 
throne, seemed to him only sedition born of heresy, — de- 
manding the most summary measures for its repression. 

The wisest and most patriotic of men have often failed 
to catch the full drift of a national movement. Six months 
before Lexington, our own Washington wrote, " No think- 
ing American desires independence ;" six years before 
Lexington, Samuel Adams had exclaimed, " Independent 
we are !" 

Whether or no the patriot Pym saw in the ferment of 
the times the Constitution of 1688, the patriot Strafford 
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did not. He mistook the temper of the English people. He 
thought to do what Richelieu was doing in France, what 
was already done in Austria and Spain ; for eleven years 
he strove almost single handed for his king, and then, 
Curtius-like, flung himself into the inevitable gulf which 
was widening between the mediaeval and the modern 
world. 

It was because Strafford had not a trait of the fickle, 
fawning courtier about him, that he was driven to that 
course which has branded him, in the eyes of many as 
faithless and inconsistent. He stood upon the threshold 
of public life a man of cabinets, not of boudoirs ; he could 
not bend for the smiles even of the queen, least of all could 
he pay homage to that empty, wanton, Minister-favorite 
— the Duke of Buckingham. Probably no monarch ever 
had greater need of a wise counsellor, or ever employed a 
more foolish one than did Charles at this period. Extrav- 
agant enterprises suggested by the Favorite were under 
taken and abandoned in quick succession ; the immense 
debt left by James was hourly increasing. To save Buck- 
ingham from impeachment, Charles had recklessly dis- 
solved Parliament, and turned for revenue to illegal ex- 
actions. Popular discontent was growing; the Puritan 
movement was allying itself with dangerous political 
forces ; a firm hand was needed at the helm. With his 
royalist sympathies strengthened by personal affection for 
the king, Strafford saw that he could save Charles only 
by overthrowing his minister: he must make his own 
power felt, before it could be appreciated. 

The opportunity was soon to offer. Buckingham re- 
turned from the disastrous Rochelle expedition, to an en- 
raged people and the Parliament of 1628 was summoned. 
For the first and last time, Strafford and the Puritans have 
a common cause. Pledged to r,bi)arty, serving no inter- 
ests but those of the king he loves and has determined to 
save, a cavalier and royalist from crown to toe, Strafford 
rises in the House of Commons to crush the Duke of 
Buckingham. The effect is electric ! Born to command 
he rises by sheer force of genius above the very Pyms 
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and Hampdens. The delighted Puritans hail him as 
leader ; the king is roused to the situation ; the famous 
** Petition of Right " is granted, and Strafford mounts over 
his fallen enemy to power. Within three months he is a 
Viscount, and President of the Council of the North. 
The popular leaders are filled with an amazement which 
soon settles into undying resentment. StrafiFord's orbit 
had touched theirs for a moment, and they thought him 
one of them ; he swung on in his constant course, obeying 
other laws and they cried ** Apostate !" 

A letter written by Strafford during his Presidency, 
strikes the keynote of his life. " Thorough " has already 
been put into operation, and there is no little rebellion 
beneath the surgeon's knife. "Tis true," he writes, "this 
way for the present, lays me open to calumny and hatred, 
whereas the contrary would make me pass smooth and 
still along. But I have not so learnt my master, nor am I 
so indulgent to my own ease, as to see his affairs suffer 
shipwreck whilst I myself rest secure in harbour. Let 
the tempest be never so great I will work forth the storm, 
or at least be found dead with the rudder in my hands !" 

A stern declaration, sternly realized ! Strafford of a 
truth, never ** rested in harbour." His life was one round 
of self-sacrifice, the solving of another's problems, the 
fighting of another's battles, the enforcing of measures 
in another's interest only to resign the glory of their 
success, or court the blame of their failure. 

He saw where the Stuarts had failed, and the claims 
made by them in stubborn weakness, he set himself to 
vindicate. " I make both law and gospel !" blustered 
King James, and did neither. Strafford issued no proc- 
lamations from castle's retreat ; his personality was his 
power, greater than any words, shrinking from no test of 
action. Where Charles had avoided parliaments, Strafford 
conquered them ; when disaffection arose he asked but to 
be upon the spot, to look hostility in the eye ; the man is 
epitomized in his maxim, " Do nothing by proxy !" 

It was this untiring energy, this lavishing of self upon 
every enterprise, that wrought his marvellous conquest 

42 
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of Ireland. Call that administration tyranny if you will, 
— it was the tyranny of justice, of fearless impartiality. 
Under his iron hand, poverty and oppression gave way to 
thrift and law, and the revolution was unstained by a drop 
of blood. . 

Still implacable hatred pursued him ; enemies were 
busy at court and only Laud was there to fight his battles ; 
saddest of all, even Charles himself feared the arm that 
firmly and lovingly upheld him. " It was Strafford's 
misfortune," said Laud, "to serve a mild and gracious 
Prince, who knew not how to be, or to be made, great." 

As the end draws near, a sense of distrust and isolation 
overwhelms at times, the careworn statesman. " The 
storm sets dark upon me," he cries, " all hate me, so incon- 
siderable a worm as I !" But there is no rebellion in the 
tone, only an infinite sadness ; and when that voice which 
it has ever been his delight to obey, next summons him, 
he conquers the tortures of disease, to lead against the 
Scottish Covenanters, the royal army. Again Charles 
fails him ; the armistice at Ripon is declared, and the 
Long Parliament assembles. 

We know the rest ; that fatal promise of the king ; 
Westminister dressed in all its state, the impeachment, 
the heartless, curious throng, the rentless Pym, and in the 
midst the pale Strafford, now " serious with his secre- 
taries," now meeting the torrent of accusation calmly, 
eloquently, point by point. For thirteen days he battles 
alone against an infuriated Commons, and wins. " Traitor" 
they cannot prove him ; they save themselves the task, 
by seeing in him a menace to England's liberties ; the 
dread " Bill of Attainder " is passed and only the king's 
signature is wanting, to complete the tragedy. 

And now, that lofty devotion, which casts a halo over 
Strafford's darkest tyrannies manifests itself once more, a 
crowning glory ! While the wretched Charles is hesitat- 
ing in his palace over the death warrant of the friend he 
has sworn to save, yonder in his London Tower cell sits 
the true king the royial-hearted one, penning these memo- 
rable words : " To call a destruction upon myself and 
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young children may be believed will find no easy consent 
from flesh and blood ; but to set your Majesty's conscience 
at liberty, and for prevention of evils which may happen 
by your refusal, — I do most humbly beseech your Majesty 
to pass this bill. Sir, my consent shall more acquit you 
herein to God, than all the world can do besides." 

At such words, the voice of calumny grows dumb. 
" Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends." 



• ♦ • 



A SEA SHELL. 

An idle dreamer, strolling down the sand, 
I found, laid at my feet, a tiny shell, 
Tossed and abandoned by a failing swell, 
A point of light upon the low black strand : 
Caressingly I held it in my hand. 
And heard its hidden whispering voices tell 
Strange secrets of the home where it did dwell 
Ere careless breakers bore it up land. 
And like that tiny shell my spirit seems 
Tossed helplessly on life's unchartered shore, 
Murmuring a mystic burden o'er and o'er, 
A melody of half forgotten dreams. 
Faint echoes from some lost life lived before 
In happy revery by Arcadian streams. 

Ray B. Smith. 
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THE LAND OF RIP VAN WINKLE. 

THE land where good Rip Van Winkle took his 
famous nap, and where Hendrik Hudson and his 
merry men still bowl down the ten pins and pass the 
flagon, has sadly degenerated in these latter days, for the 
Philistines are upon it in their might, and largely furnish 
the sustenance which the natives used to wring out of the 
stony hillsides. But if the tourist with exaggerated hat 
and useless alpenstock does multiply upon the face of the 
earth and disfigure it for a season in the summer, he can 
not carry away the entire landscape in his plentiful luggage 
when he departs, so with a turn of memory's wheel let us 
take possession of the land and see how it looks without 
his impertinent presence. That is one of the great advan- 
tages of memory over the experience itself, it is indepen- 
dent of all the little vexations and annoyances of actual 
presence, and only what was essential and at the same 
time pleasant need be brought to view, while what was 
disagreeable or even painful becomes softened almost to 
an added charm. So the jolting of the wagon, and the 
roughness of the mountain road, which usually suggests 
macadam with the top filling left oflF, are no longer felt, 
the noisy pic-nickers and pedestrians are no longer seen 
and heard, and we can the more easily enjoy the sight. 

The sons of the soil, who are now discovered in the 
absence of the summer inhabitants, are an odd race, in 
which Dutch blood is mingled with Huguenot with some 
cijrious results. Many of the names, if one can only see 
them written, point back to France, but when we hear of 
" Molnux's Mill," it is a little hard to recognize the courtly 
sound of Molyneaux ; and the good woman who has 
named her son *' Fenellen," (with the penultimate accent), 
because " she saw it in a book and thought it was such a 
pretty name,'* has contrived to disguise quite effectually 
that he is the namesake of the learned F6nelon. They 
are an unappreciative people, for here is a lean and dis- 
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contented individual, who remarks as he sits in his doo: 
and looks out over rolling hills, and green valleys em 
broidered by the brooks with silver threads, — "Folks 
come up here to my. haouse *coz they say there's sich a 
pooty view. Waal, it may be pooty to look at, but it 
ain't pooty for crops." Still, it can hardly be wondered 
at that, when they have to fasten down the potatoes they 
plant to keep them from rolling down hill before they 
sprout, they are not wholly satisfied with the dispensations 
of nature. 

Perhaps one reason is that they are not sufficiently in 
awe of the mountains which overshadow them, for these 
are of such a comfortable, quiet, easy-going Dutch nature, 
that the great forests grow to their very peaks, and where 
we should find in some of the White Mts, a thousand feet 
lower nothing but lichen-covered rocks and perhaps a few 
straggling bushes, here spruce and fir and balsam wave 
above our heads, and we have to build a lookout before 
we can discover how high we really are. So there is 
little about them to inspire much respect, and the farmers 
only curse them for the room they take. There are a few 
places, however, where a ledge at the mountain top fur- 
nishes an outlook, and it was from one such that Leather- 
stocking declared you could see " Creation !" — so far does 
the view extend down the broad valley of the Hudson. 

But it is in the brooks, rather than in the mountains, 
that we are to find the peculiar beauty of these regions. 
One in particular still flows before my mind's eye, one 
near a primitive village which rejoices in the name of 
Arkville, because, so they say, the first house was built by 
a man named Noah, and where the inhabitants show their 
patriotism by painting their houses red, with blue and 
white trimmings. This brook rises just the other side of 
the watershed marked by what used to be Monkey Hill, 
but which the march of civilization has transformed to 
Summit Mountain, and joining with another like it be- 
comes the beginning of the Delaware. 

Leave the dusty road and follow a seldom used track, 
marked by faintly cut ruts and often blocked by bars and 
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gates, which run up and down over ragged pastures until 
it brings you to the water's edge, and then wander idly 
along the stream. It matters little if you are alone, for a 
brook is very good company, and seems, in a way, more 
human than any other form of moving water. The heavy 
booming or more gentle splashing of the sea is like the 
pulsating throb of some great engine, and the ocean seems 
too big and hungry and heartless to be considered as a 
friend ; the idle lapping of a quiet lake is too characterless 
and subdued to listen to with much attention, but the 
cheerful rippling voice of a brook is wonderfully compan- 
ionable, and every stream has its own individual tone. 
The one which bubbles so merrily through Tennyson's 
flowing verse must have been a heedless little body, 
laughing on forever, whatever befell, but the stream by 
which you are walking now is more sedate and thought- 
ful, with a certain dignity even where most shallow. In 
one place, it runs for many rods over a great shelf of red- 
dish rock, flat as a pavement, where it spreads out into a 
sheet of water of so little depth that crossing it almost 
dry-shod is an easy matter. Even here it flows gently, 
with a soft ripple so soothing that while you wait for the 
dripping spring by its side to fill your cup drop by drop 
you hardly notice the passing of the time. 

Where the stream narrows the firs and hemlocks arch 
overhead, and the vaulted hallway which they make is 
cool and shaded from almost every sunbeam, though here 
and there some stray shaft of light forces its way in, and 
throws a bright spot upon the ground, where a few shining 
partridge berries gleam red against the brown needle 
carpet. Here the water tumbles briskly in little cascades, 
and sings a little song of cheerfulness, announcing that if- 
rocks are in its way now it will hurry on over them until 
it reaches the placid river below and leaves behind bother 
and worry. 

But now the sun is beginning to sink, and it is time to 
go down stream, past the trout pool, where the brook 
widens and flows so smoothly between the rising grassy 
banks, that it seems almost like a little pond. Enough 
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good trees, maple and beech and oak, are scattered about 
to make a pleasant shade, and the gOlden light from the 
setting sun streaming between the branches tinges every- 
thing with softer and fairer hues than any other hour 
afiFords. The fish begin to rise, for the evening flies and 
moths are fluttering about and often dropping upon the 
surface of the water. Then comes a sudden commotion, 
a little splash, and a few widening circles to show where 
some unlucky insect has met his fate, and helped supply 
supper to a hungry fish. Now and then there is a gleam in 
the air, and a bigger splash, as some lively trout has leaped 
clean above the water, and dropped back with his prize. 
The sun sinks lower, and a flood of gold checked with 
purple and violet shadows seems to be poured out over 
the wooded mountain sides. All is still, save for the 
bubbling of the brook over the rocks above the pool, and 
the occasional splash of the feeding fish. There is a spell 
of sleep in the air, of quiet which takes away care and 
trouble, and invites to repose, and with such a spot as this 
for your resting place, you almost long yourself to play 
the part of Rip Van Winkle. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury. 



-•-•-♦- 



SONNET. 

Could we but sit beside some welling spring 

Where lusty breezes blow the livelong day, 

And fruit trees, bowed with many a flowery spray. 

Scatter fresh blossoms at each graceful swing ; 

There in soft accents couldst thou sweetly sing 

While every stir that harmed thy dulcet lay, 

My love-lorn lute might melody away 

Into a symphonied accompanying. 

Then, when the day had faded into night 

And all the stars their glistering watches led 

Save where pale Luna in her circling flight 

Spun out her rays in skeins of shimmering thread, 

Then thou couldst whisper from what planet's light 

Thine eyes draw down the lustre that they shed. 

Ruftis M. Gibbs. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

THE third quarter of the eighteenth century is com- 
monly called, in histories of English Literature, the 
Age of the Decadence ; and at no period are literary pro- 
ductions more unstimulating and lifeless. The clear, bright 
gem, into which the sparkling and iridescent glory of the 
Renaissance had crystallized, was slowly dulling and honey- 
combing, and not all the art of man could restore it to its 
former brilliancy. That laudable self-restraint, which had 
led the earlier classic writers to temper with mellow reason 
their fantastic or too ardent bursts of imagination, had 
grown into a cold reserve, before which the vital glow of 
passion paled and died away. Swift, Addison, Pope, and 
that fair company of worthies, who had given to Queen 
Anne's reign the right to be called Augustan, were gone, 
and in their place stood Johnson, the leviathan, with 
pompous phrase and ponderous sentence striking the key- 
note to which all others must attune their instruments. 
And now upon this barren world lit by its chill, white 
moonlight, there suddenly darts a meteor, small and 
momentary, vanishing as a lightning flash, yet shining 
with unborrowed radiance. 

As early as 1776 considerable interest was. aroused in 
London literary circles with regard to the poems of one 
Rowley, a parish priest of the fifteenth century, and, more 
especially, concerning a Thomas Chatterton, the publisher 
and avowed discoverer of these poems, whose precocious 
life and pitiable death in that city, some half-dozen years 
before, were just beginning to be talked of. So keen was 
this curiosity, that Dr. Johnson, whose fondness for old 
English poets was not usually conspicuous, took the 
trouble, on passing through Bristol,' the birth-place of the 
youthful antiquarian, to make careful investigations 
respecting Rowley and his editor. He even conned the 
original manuscripts, boldly pronouncing them forgeries, 
and muttering, as his eye rested on the stained and grimy 
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parchments, or wandered through the mazes of strange- 
shaped black letter, "This is the most extraordinary 
young man that has encountered my knowledge.*' 

And the more glimpses of Chatterton we succeed in 
catching from the desultory accounts of relative and 
friends, the more our astonishment deepens, the more 
ready we are to echo the Doctor's assertion. We see him 
first, a mere infant, a child of five years, sent from school 
as an incorrigible dunce, from whom no amount of chas- 
tisement can extract the alphabet ; yet already with plenty 
of self-assertion, fond of presiding over his playmates. An 
old manuscript, a black-letter Bible stir his imagination, 
and in a year he is an omnivorous reader. He now be- 
comes moody and solitary, loves to wander ofif, book in 
hand, into the surrounding country, or establish himself in 
some gloomy nook of St. Mary RedclifiF's, whose stately 
tower overshadows the humble cot of widow Chatterton. 
Punished for one such absence more protracted than usual, 
he shows no signs of pain or anger, only stoically remark- 
ing, " It is hard indeed to be whipped for reading." And 
it is this boy scarce in his teens who, says an authority, 
" Conceived the project of deceiving all the scholars of 
his age." 

But no one would consider the Rowley poems a mere 
deception, a work born in the spirit of falsehood. The 
acute observation, the rich imagination, which they dis- 
play, are themselves an evidence of their sincerity. And 
even in their manner of composition and in the fictitious 
character of Rowley, there is a certain truth and grandeur 
of conception. Let us follow the boy as he is entering 
the old church, where he spends so much of his leisure. 
As he crosses the threshold, he feels himself already in 
another world ; the light glimmers softly through the 
stained windows, enriched, subdued ; the air has a peculiar 
stillness, as though heavy with the prayers of generations. 
His steps ring sharply on the stone pavement, with its 
inscriptions to those of former time — the strong, pulsing 
time of poetry, when men sought, in graceful arch and 
fair-carved altar, to sing their anthems to the Most High. 

43 
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The mundane eighteenth century, with its periwig and 
polished commonplace, its satisfied conceit and its con- 
ventional religion, is left out of doors and forgotten. He 
is living now in the days of Canynge, that munificent 
merchant, with whose sculptured figure in the transept, 
dressed in the dignified robes of office, he has long been 
familiar. The church is filled with people in the quaint 
garb of Edward the Fourth's reign ; now all vibrates to 
the swelling cadence of the great organ, and from the 
vestry a surpliced choir, led by the gentle Rowley, chant 
in the slow processional. 

Such was the environment in which Chatterton passed 
his boyhood ; though not to the entire exclusion of less 
spiritual pursuits and ambitions. A tall, well-formed 
youth, remarkably matured, with flashing grey eyes and 
an engaging manner, he was not one to find satisfaction in 
immaterial dreams. When a lad of but eight years his re- 
quest was, " Paint me an angel, with wings and a trumpet, 
to trumpet my name over the world ;" and ever since his 
life has been one of perpetual activity. With mental vigor 
braced by excessive abstinence, in the short intervals of 
rest allowed by an exacting employer, he makes some 
acquaintance with literature, and accumulates a large 
mass of chaotic information. Here, then, is a chance to 
turn his dreams into realities ; Rowley shall stand before 
the world, as he has so long stood in Chatterton 's imagi- 
nation, and the old poet's glory shall reflect a halo round 
the head of his humble discoverer. The boy becomes an 
author; and long moon-lit nights are consumed in the 
production of poems, whose artistic vigor, and warm, 
lively fancy, coming from a child of small attainments, in 
a time of literary torpor, have been the wonder and admir- 
ation of many. 

But Bristol offers few attractions to poetic aspirants, 
and the youth, not yet eighteen, who believes that " God 
has sent his creatures into the world with arms long 
enough to reach anything, if they choose to be at the 
trouble," seeks fame and livelihood in the great metrop- 
olis. Of his proud struggle there, his brightly blooming 
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hopes that wither one by one, his brave determination to 
hide from those at home the increasing privation and suf- 
fering, to encourage them even when his own heart is 
failing, a few letters give us brief and pathetic glimpses. 
The contest is too unequal, and, late in August, four 
months after his arrival at London, is ended by a dose of 
arsenic. 

In the next generation, when a new race of poets began 
to look to Chatterton as their forerunner, and to cherish 
his memory as the first of modern romancers, Keats, per- 
haps finding in him a prototype, addressed him : 

'*Thou didst die 
A half-blown flow'ret which cold blasts amate." 

And surely nothing could better describe Keats' own sad 
death. The delicate frame consumed by pitiless disease, 
the sunny fancy dimmed and frozen by northern cold and 
fog, might well be likened to a storm-tossed blossom ; but 
applied to Chatterton the comparison seems hardly appo- 
site. He was too strong, too positive, too self-directed ; 
his death bears the mark of a clear motive, a determined 
will. 

If we could look back through the mists of nineteen 
centuries to that dark battle-field of Philippi over which 
Caesar's avenging spirit hovers, our attention would be 
attracted to the figure of Brutus, the noble Roman, the 
main-stay of the conspiracy, prostrate, transfixed by his 
own sword; because not content to be led in Antony's 
triumph through the streets of Rome. 

Such a motive, it seems to me, actuated Chatterton's 
self-murder. He had left Bristol in high spirits, with a 
defiant sense of superior power, a proud confidence in 
speedy victory. Should he now return defeated, covered 
with, disgrace, his folly and inability admitted, to become 
the butt of less ambitious comrades, the by-word of 
respectable citizens? He was but a boy, remember; his 
sun was darkened by a passing cloud, and he thought it 
blotted out forever. We are sorry that it was so; and 
when we think of the future, that might have given to 
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Chatterton undying glory, to England another Shakes- 
speare, we are apt to have a bitter feeling that it should 
not have been. But let us not forget that it happened 
through the boy's own weakness ; to be among the great- 
est, one must have prudence and foresight as well as 
resplendent genius. And because he lacked these quali- 
ties, Chatterton has come down to us and will go through 
all the ages, not as a great poet and sage counselor, but as 
an example of magnificent Force, unguided, beating itself 
out in vain. 

Luther H. Tucker^ Jr. 



-♦♦♦- 



THE SPIRIT OF MAY. 

Ob ! Maytime and days that are golden, 
I long for thy blossoms and balm ! 
Ob ! haste with thy promises olden 
Of breath from the orange and palm ! 
Oh ! bring us fair visions of flowers, 
Of tropical calms and delights, 
Bear to us the perfume of showers. 
The radiant and rapturous nights. 

Then saw I in visions a maiden, 

A maiden with ringlets of gold ; 

Her lips were with honey dews laden. 

As sung by the poets of old ; 

Her teeth were as snow drops half hidden, 

Her eyes were the violet's hue. 

My heart to their shrine came unbidden 

With vows to be loyal and true. 

Her cheeks had the blush of the roses — 
White roses by moonlight o'erspread, — 
But morning their beauty discloses, 
And flushes their faces with red ; 
Her hand like the lily in whiteness. 
Held lightly a garland of green. 
And crowning her brow with its brightness, 
A wreath of arbutus was seen. 
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A robe that was spotless and flowing 

Enveloped her beautiful form, 

She seemed like a statue, yet glowing 

With life that was pulsing and warm, 

And I thought " She is one of the Graces 

Of ancient and mythical lore," 

For her face was unlike all the faces 

My eyes had e*er looked on before. 

And I said to her then in my dreaming, 
" Oh ! tell me fair maid who thou art," 

And she answered me soft with a gleaming 

Of smiles that shot swift to my heart : 
" I am called the maid May, I come hither 

From climes that are balmy and fair, 

Where foliage and flowers never wither 

Nor frost jewels whiten the air. 

I come to bring blossoms and breezes 
That fill the whole earth with perfume, 
I bear with me naught that displeases, 
I am Goddess of beauty and bloom." 
And then like the mist of the morning 
That vision so sweet passed away, 
I woke, and bright earth was adorning 
Herself with the mantle of May. 

Ray B, Smith, 
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A BORROWED CHAPTER. 

" While excavating for the foundations of the new Chittenden Library at 
Yale College, New Haven, the skeleton of an unknown man was unearthed 
in the cellar of an old house which has stood on this site for many years." 
— Daily paper. 

THERE are a great many books in our library, stored 
away on the upper shelves of almost inaccessible 
alcoves, which no one ever reads, and whose existence 
even has probably been forgotten, so long have they rested 
under their protective cover of dust. It happened one 
day that I was searching among such musty tomes in one 
of these unfrequented comers, when I chanced upon a 
small volume which,- I saw from the title, contained a 
history of the Gal way family, of Gal way Manor, Surrey. 
It was a very old book, printed in England over a hundred 
years ago, in heavy type, on coarse paper which had be- 
come yellow and spotted with age. Yet it was in com- 
paratively good preservation, with only here and there a 
leaf torn out. I was glancing through its pages, as one is 
always tempted to do on meeting with such an old 
work, when my attention was attracted to a chapter which 
treated of the death of a member of the Galway family 
in New Haven. It was short, and more from curiosity 
than anything else, I read it through. It proved to be a 
quaint bit of history, with a vein of romance running 
through it ; and so I copied it word for word, deeming 
the little story worthy of a better fate than perfect obli- 
vion on the top shelf of a back alcove. I give it now, 
just as I copied it, in the identical words of the historian. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Concerning the Life of Richard^ younger son of Sir Peter 
Galway^ with an Account of his Death at New Haven, in 
the Commonwealth of Connecticut, 

It now becomes necessary, in order to give a complete 
history of this unhappy family, to leave the main branch 
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of our narration and give a short account of the younger 
son, Richard. 

In the year 1777, during a quarrel, which resulted from 
strong drink and a game of dice, this unfortunate young 
man wounded mortally, with his sword, a young nobleman 
whose father held a position of influence at the court of 
the King. Sir Peter, enraged at this hot-headed humor 
which Richard had shown on this and on previous 
occasions, disowned his son, declaring that, for all of him, 
the King's law might take its course. Whereupon Rich- 
ard, being greatly distressed, fled to Plymouth and em- 
barked upon a frigate which was about to' sail for America. 

In due time he landed at Boston, in Massachusetts, and 
finding that the colonies were still in a state of insurrec- 
tion, Richard joined the British armies, where he soon . 
obtained a commission in the King's infantry. For four 
years he demeaned himself gallantly, as a brave man 
should, being sometimes even reckless in his courage. 
Finally, in the winter of the year 1782, he was stationed 
near Kennethport, in New Jersey, this being an important 
town in the possession of the rebels, and for two months 
the army remained in camp near this place. But during 
that time there befell to Richard a serious mishap. He 
fell in love. The object of his affection was the young 
and comely daughter of a Kennethport merchant. Their 
courting was a strange one, for it was necessary for 
Richard to steal away from the camp at night to meet his 
lady-love ; yet many a tryst did they have by moonlight 
on the road which led out from the town ! And thus did 
he woo this fair traitress. For (perhaps unwittingly) this 
maiden proved false to her love and a traitress to his con- 
fidence, in this manner. The British commander, hearing 
that Kennethport was feebly garrisoned, ordered the regi- 
ment to which Richard belonged to storm and capture the 
town. And Richard, desirous of saving his sweet- 
heart and her family counseled her, on the ni^ht before 
the attack, to depart. But she, being a shrewd girl, as 
many of these colonial maidens are, suspected the event 
and warned the inhabitants of Kennethport, who there- 
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upon made ready and defeated the British in battle on the 
following day. 

Now Richard, much overcome, and considering himself 
a traitor to his King, feared lest he should be discovered, 
and therefore deserted from the army. The war, however, 
ended soon after this, and he then betook himself 
to the town of New Haven (which is situated on the sea 
shore about seventy and five miles to the north of New 
York, in the commonwealth of Connecticut) there to dwell 
in quiet seclusion. New Haven is a thrifty town consist- 
ing of a picturesque group of houses clustered about an 
open square which is called the Green, with a few home- 
steads stretched in both directions along the great high- 
way, and a number of warehouses on the water front. At 
first Richard was not well looked upon by the townsfolk, 
for circumstances led them to presume that he was an 
Englishman ; and they immediately had it that he had 
served with the British in the late war, — a rumor which 
naturally tended little to make his reception a cordial one, 
and which unfortunately gained ready credence from the 
fact that, although young, he was of stern and military 
bearing. But this was a matter of small importance to 
Richard, for he was a man of uncommunicative disposi- 
tion, who cared little now for what the world thought, as 
long he was left to himself. He obtained a small house 
not far from the centre of the town, within a stone's throw 
of the buildings of Yale College, where he lived quietly, 
alone, making no acquaintances, and looked upon by his 
neighbors as a sort of eccentric hermit whose only object 
in life w^as to read books and wander off alone, of an after- 
noon, through the fields, with no companions but his 
thoughts. 

At about this time, Sir Peter, having been taken ill 
and fearing lest he should die — although, as we know, he 
did not succumb to the disease — repented him of his rash 
action toward his son, and desired to become reconciled 
with him. Wherefore he wrote unto a certain Mr. Enoch 
Robinson, a merchant of Boston, who was in his favor, 
requesting that he discover the whereabouts of Richard 
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and inform him of his father's wish. As may well be 
imagined, Mr. Robinson was deeply perplexed as to how 
he should set about to find Richard Galway ; but having 
many ships which traded along the coast, he instituted 
inquiries through his captains, and it was thus not long 
before he learned that a young man answering to the de- 
scription, and of unknown antecedents, had settled in New 
Haven. He, therefore, being unable to go himself, sent 
his son that he might discover Richard and inform him of 
his father's desire. But when Master Robinson arrived 
at the tavern of New Haven, and asked as to the where- 
abouts of Galway, he was looked upon with ill favor and 
suspected of conspiracy, which caused him to be addressed 
in no courteous terms by the townsfolk. Nevertheless, he 
discovered the abode of Richard and betook himself 
thither. He was admitted by the young man, and con- 
versed with him for some time ; but when he told Richard 
that his father begged him to return to England, the latter, 
rising to his feet in anger, exclaimed: "Tell them you 
found me dead !" Then placing a pistol to his breast, he 
forthwith killed himself. 

Now, Master Robinson, not being of such mettle as 
men are made of, greatly feared to call for help, lest he be 
accused of the murder of Galway ; but being a cautious 
man, he bethought himself of what it would be best to 
do, and proceeded to execute his determination. He car- 
ried the body into the cellar, and there having dug a hole 
he buried the remains of Richard. He then trampled 
the earth well down, and sprinkled the floor with rubbish 
and pieces of wood, that he might conceal the newly made 
grave. , 

Having completed his work he repaired again to the 
tavern and informed the host that the people of New 
Haven would no longer be troubled with the presence of 
the mysterious stranger, as that very night he would 
ride away with him to the South. Then mounting his 
horse he rode out of the town, and arriving in Boston 
he told his father of what had befallen him and of what he 
had done. Whereupon Mr. Robinson wrote a letter to 

44 
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Sir Peter, giving him an account of the death of his 
son. 

Thus ended the life of that promising young man, who 
met his death, as have many before him, through the 
agency of wine and women. But now having delayed to 
narrate this episode of the younger son, I will proceed 
with the main discourse of our history. 

Albert Lee, 



-•♦•- 



REFLECTION. 

I sat beside a pool at night, 
And saw reflected in its placid face 
The dome of heaven, clear and bright, — 
An image of the stars and endless space. 

And as I sat, it seemed to me 

That wisdom's oft reflected by a fool. 

Just as the face of vast eternity 

Was pictured there upon the shallow pool. 

Albert Lee, 
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NOTABILIA. 

It will not be many years, if one may reason from the 
experience of our predecessors in college, before we, in 
our turn, shall be looking back on our college days as the 
four happiest years of life. And we, too, shall begin, then, 
to realize the opportunities which lay before us, and regret, 
perhaps, our neglect to profit by them. It is but natural, 
of course. It can not be wholly avoided. But while 
many among the "lost opportunities*' can only be so 
regretted in the light of later experience, there are some 
that we consciously neglect at the time ; their existence 
we do not deny, but we make no effort to gain by them 
— why, is one of the questions which we shall possibly ask 
— possibly ask ourselves in future years. 

Just how strongly we are influenced, in such cases, by 
the thought of possible failure is hard to tell. It varies 
with the man ; it is one of the characteristics that mark 
the difference between the strong man and the weak. At 
all events, while we recognize that it requires no little 
of that manly quality we call "sand'* to "stick to it" 
through even an honest failure, we should, if the truth 
were told, be shocked, perhaps, at the extent to which 
this seemingly unimportant littfe factor — ^an imaginary 
quantity oftentimes — enters into consideration in our at- 
tempts to solve our every-day problems — as well as in the 
arch-question of all — " To be, or hot to be." 

There are some men, apparently, who live by making 
mistakes — we had almost said failures. But we may take 
it for granted that the average college man intends to 
rely on some more certain means of existence ; that he is, 
therefore, particularly anxious to avoid mistakes and fail- 
ures in future, whatever his business or profession — that 
he aims to succeed. 
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That " failure is the highway to success " is an aphorism 
as true as it is trite. And paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is in great measure to make mistakes and encounter fail- 
ure that we come to college. If mistakes must be made — 
and few deny that disagreeable necessity — college is emi- 
nently the place in which to make them. While we are 
too ready to criticise and too quick to condemn, our judg- 
ments, by that same token, seldom carry with them the 
weight and produce the serious results of their prototypes 

in the world at large. 

« . •» » « * •» 

That a perfect command of language is one of the neces- 
sary qualihcatidns of a cultured man will not be denied 
by anyone. And that in just thi^ particular our college 
training is deficient is unquestionable ; a glance at the 
work required and done elsewhere, even in smaller col- 
leges, suffices to prove it. It is left, then, largely to a 
man's own choice, whether he shall cultivate, either by 
writing or speaking, the pure, fluent diction that bespeaks 
the " perfect gentleman." 

« « "Sf « -Sf « 

Here is an opportunity that goes begging; in some 
cases, perhaps, because it is not recognized ; but more 
often cast aside from a misunderstanding as to wherein 
its real benefits lie. After one or two triumphant failures 
one is apt to give up the attempt to write with the con- 
viction that writing is good only in so far as one makes a 
success of it — success in the common acceptation of the 
term meaning appearance in print. And the result is a 
pretty firm belief that literary work is admirable training 
for those who are lucky enough to have a natural gift for 
it and can write under the incitement of feeling sure of 
having the results all reach the printer. 

And having given it up, one falls back on the comfort- 
ing assurance that when the time comes and the real 
necessity for it, he can, and will, of course, rise to the 
occasion. So, carefully ignoring the fact that the real 
good comes from the writing and not from the publication 
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of one's thoughts, even though they be worth it — he is 
content to take his place in the ranks of that anomalous 
class which is spoken of in the college world as "having, 
it in them — if .they only chose to show it." 

« « 'N' « * <N> 

If laziness were the only charge to be brought against 
them, the existence of such a class would not be surpris- 
ing. Their creed is really a good one. It is perfectly 
true that the important thing in a man's life is not so much 
what he has, or what he does, as what he is. But a man is, 
to a large extent, just what he makes himself. What he 
is, depends on what he does. To do nothing, is not to 
exist, and merely to hold one's own is, in our civilization, 
to slip backward. If it were not, therefore, for an undeni- 
able materiality of body, nothing would be easier than 
to prove that the man who persuades other men that he 
"has it in him if he only chose to show it," is a most 
accomplished fraud when he claims to live at all; cer- 
tainly as far as his fellows are concerned he does not exist 
— he is simply a social cipher. 

-N* 4f « « « « 

Having thus hypothetically wiped out of existence the 
social drones; it may be well to say a word to those who 
remain in regard to the Lit,, and more particularly its 
means of subsistence — contributions. The Lit. is pub- 
lished to be read. If it fails of this purpose the fault is 
its own, or more exactly, that of its contributors. In 
writing for the Lit., therefore, perhaps the first thing to 
be borne in mind is that its contents must be readable. 
This does not necessarily mean light, since ** readable " 
is a term peculiar to no one class of composition ; in style 
and subject, limitations, other than reason and good taste, 

cannot be set. 

****** 

All that has been so often said before in condemnation 
of " Poole's Index Literature " is unquestionably true, — 
and for that reason might stand repetition* Yet it is, per- 
haps, somewhat misleading in certain respects. " Poole's 
Index," in misuse, is simply a literary " Pony," — ^and one, 
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too, that even in the most skillful hands makes but a sorry 
spectacle when yoked with Pegasus. But, as in the case 
of the literal translation, it is the abuse rather than the 
legitimate use of its privileges that calls down the critical 
curse. Translations, properly used, are no longer con- 
sidered as branding the student as a heretic in the world 
of learning, and Poole's Index is not to be labelled " Poi- 
son '* because vicious results come of its misuse. 

* ***** 

This may seem, in the light of past criticism, somewhat 
like heresy to the traditions of the Lit., and consequently, 
treason before the literary commonwealth of Yale. And 
lest it have that interpretation put upon it, we would say 
a word by way of explanation. 

In avoiding the use of contemporary thought, such as 
is indexed in the book under discussion, as endangering 
originality and naturalness, one is apt to abandon the 
legitimate aid which the world's store of knowledge can 
give, and, in youthful independence, set out to build an 
edifice on the shifting sands of memory with the materials 
to be collected from a fertile imagination, — a proceeding 
which generally gives anything but satisfactory results, 
for while original thought and treatment are in every way 
to be sought and cultivated, original knowledge is, per- 
haps, an article of questionable work. In a word, therd 
is danger of plunging too deeply into " memories," word 

pictures, and fancy-weaving. 

* * * * ^ ^ 

There has been of late a growing tendency in this direc- 
tion. This is less apparent in the pages of the Lit. than 
in the great mass of rejected matter ; a fact which goes to 
show the difficulty of this kind of composition. It is, with- 
out doubt, most charming — when well done. The " pipe- 
and-window-seat " style, to be good, must necessarily ap- 
pear to be easy : but in reality, when not a natural talent, 
the art of writing " easily " is the last and most difficult to 
acquire. To be good, a piece must, above all, have cost 
labor, conscious or unconscious. There are few, indeed, 
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who can claim for their work exception from Sheridan's 

rule, ** Easy writing makes damned hard reading." 
****** 

So much we have said that we might come to a some- 
what clearer understanding with those who write in the 
University, and we put it here in print, not in order to 
avoid the necessity of personal discussion, but to answer 
the questions which might naturally be asked by every- 
one. It is scarcely necessary to add, in the words of 
Artemus Ward, that contributions " must be written in a 
grammerly manner, for we shall publicate only what sub- 
swerves the interests of Literatoore," and like that literary 
oracle we wish to be able to say, even of rejected manu- 
scripts, " Whether we look upon the length of the essay 
or the manner in which it is written, we feel that we will 
not express any opinion of it, and we hope it will be read 
in other towns." 



Reverting to the old custom, the present Lit. board 
has elected a business manager from its own number. 
Mr. Ray B. Smith, 129 Farnam, has accepted that position 
for the ensuing year. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

Calm and serene as summer's morn, 

Methinks I see her now ; 

Dark passions dwell not in her heart, 

Or clothe in frowns her brow. 

Though calm, and deemed by many cold, 

Her soul dwells in her eyes, 

And love within their deep clear depths, 

In sweet concealment lies. 

She like some ancient vestal seems, 

Whose pure, sweet thoughts are given 

In matin songs and vesper hymns, 

Like incense sweet, to heaven. 

As deeper streams no murmur give — 

So never comes the trace 

Of thoughts, the dearest to her heart, 

Upon her quiet face. R. B. s. 

The old forty-niners, always apt in their names for bits 

of scenery, were never more so than when they called a pre- 
cipitous hill to the west of San Francisco, " Lone Mountain." 
Rising from a waste of weed and sand, it is the only elevation 
which greets the eye for miles around, and was, in fact, before 
the low-lying coast of California became familiar, a landmark 
to vessels bound for the Golden Gate. On its summit stands 
a huge wooden cross erected by the pious old mission fathers 
in the days when California was a province of Spain. Out- 
lined boldy and beautifully against the western sky and gilded 
with the rays of the sinking sun, this emblem of Christianity 
marks the resting place of the dead — ^at its foot lies Lone 
Mountain cemetery. 

The uninterrupted quiet, the ghostly repose that always 
gathers about a burial place is not wanting here. Far enough 
from the great young city to escape the din and bustle of its 
ceaseless, labor, near enough to the great old sea to hear the 
roar of its unfathomable depths, with its never ending requiem 
to the dead, its sweet and solemn whispering of consolation to 
the living — to both a peacefully persistent murmur of the 
greatness and goodness of Him who ''giveth and taketh 
away." To my mind the clover grows sweeter, the grass 
greener, the flowers more rare and radiant in this sadly beau- 
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tiful spot than in any other place in the world. Flocks of 
birds, of wild doves and of mountain quail come here to make 
their nests ; the little creatures have learned that among the 
tombstones at least they are never disturbed, but their tender 
twittering among the trees seems even to the casual visitor to 
be affected by the somber spirit of the spot. Especially sad 
and plaintive is the familiar note of the wild quail calling out 
of the blossoming chapparal and the far faint answer from 
some bird away among the distant tangle of lupine and scrub- 
oak. How comforting must the thought be to the living that 
the last sleep of their dead is so gratefully tended. 

And yet what a vision of the troubled past is brought up by 
this deep and abiding sense of present peace. Here lie the 
rugged settlers of '49 ; for them the turmoil is over, for them 
no more of hope or fear, success or failure, wealth or poverty. 
Some, but only a few, have found the pot of gold which lies 
at the end of the rain-bow ; many have followed it far out into 
the night only to fall by the wayside just as the cruel phantasm 
was seemingly within their grasp. In a plot apart lie the 
Chinese. None are buried here but those who lack the few 
paltry dollars necessary to carry their remains back to the 
Flowery Kingdom. In life doomed to pass their .days in a 
foreign land, in death not even permitted to lay their toil- 
racked frames by the side of their fathers, a privilege dear to 
every Oriental heart. Each grave is surmounted by a little 
wooden pagoda fitted with a score of tiny bells which tinkle 
sweetly but sadly in the faintest puff of the western wind. But 
high above all, Christian and pagan alike, stands the Cross, 
and, when every other object is wrapped in the gloom of ap- 
proaching night, it is still visible, brightly illumined by the 
last glimpses of departing day. r. f. 

Two mythologies blend in English literature, the classi- 
cal and the Scandinavian. The former flows directly from the 
literature of sunny Greece, and sparkles with all the music 
and beauty of that wonderful paganism. The latter filtered 
slowly through the folk-lore of centuries, is more somber in 
its coloring, more steady in its flow. Yet Thor and Woden 
are as kingly as Zeus and Apollo, and Freya as tender and 
womanly as Minerva. 

The Grecian nymphs expressed beauty and beauty only, 
while the northern fairies embodied the free mountain spirit, 

45 
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and breathed the heavy, misty atmosphere of the Norway 
coast. They were the creation of a people educated by life- 
long combat with nature in its harshest, most chilling aspects. 
But not even the sternest nature can repress the lighter feel- 
ings of humanity and here all these found an outlet in the 
fairy lore. Yet under all there is an element of pathos. The 
little fold were not immortal, and if one reminded them that 
their joy was only in the present, they flung away their harps 
and wept long and bitterly. The northern elfin races, like the 
northern human race, have transmitted distinctive qualities to 
their English descendants, and to-day in the fairies of English 
literature we may study the elves and even the people of 
ancient heathen Scandinavia. Yet they stand as shadows in 
literature and even then are mingled with the shades of 
Grecian nymphs. Shakespeare's Puck is almost the only gen- 
uine northern fairy we possess. He, the Robin good fellow 
of the country. folk, is an exact reproduction of a being that 
exists in the fancy of every nation of northern Europe. He 
revels in a grove near Athens, but is no more Greek than if 
he were among his native marshes of Denmark. Shakespeare 
simply drops out what would be incongruous and the Teuton 
brownie, dpffing his red hat and shabby green coat, is at home 
among the musk roses and eglantine of a southern forest. 
His companions Titania and Oberon, though their habits are 
those of northern fairies still speak the tongue of Grecian 
nymphs. You feel that Shakespeare must have placed the 
fancies of his boyhood's dreams in the scenes of his manhood's 
poetic fancy. 

Even in Chaucer's day fairies were extinct ; yet so closely 
were they woven in the peasant mind that for three hundred 
years they had a place in the beliefs of rural England. But 
at last science, more potent than Christianity, has banished them 
all. Fairy land is placed in the realm of superstition, and the 
elves exist only as a pleasant fiction. Their legends are held 
to be worthless stories ; material out of which dreaming poets 
may build castles in the air. But are they not a legacy worth 
our attention ? They are the portraits of the founders of our 
race. They show us with wonderful accuracy the delicate 
fancies that played beneath the rough exterior of the Scandi- 
navian warrior before he wore the cross beneath his breast- 
plate, or chronicled his deeds in the sagas. The day will surely 
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come when the fairies will live again, not in the 'groves and 
hills of merry England, but in every true history of the Eng- 
lish people and English mind. r. b. s. 

It sometimes pleases the mind to be imperious, almost 

tyrannical ; it has its own way and disports itself after its own 
fashion. Strange, how harmless and simple its fashion is : 
none other than the fashion of childhood days, and on memory's 
lake where the placid surface gives back an unrufSed reflection. 
There are times, to be sure, when the mind deludes itself into 
thinking it is old ; knickerbockers have been stretched down 
into long breeches, a smattering of worldly good-for-nothings 
has been spread over its homemade, wholesome fare, and faces 
that were once mild and young have lost their outlines and 
carry around the trade marks of Time. The mind feels it 
incumbent upon itself to assume a moderate degree of dignity 
and in a very solemn manner declares that it has put away 
childish things (hypocrite that it is !) : oblivious of the fact 
that those old fancies of its childhood are crowding up around 
its hopes and tinging them red and blue with the warmth and 
encouragement of their touch. Yes, those quaint conceptions 
and distorted ideas that were supposed to be snoozing away 
on attic shelves alongside of building blocks and dog-eared 
picture books squeeze themselves in even now and take a hand 
in coloring the present. 

It has a harmless way of turning things into beings y and 
amusing itself with absurd little deceptions, like turning the 
wind and rain into invisible sprites that dash against the 
window pane with spiteful impetus and cause the trees to 
whisper a humble protest through their leaves. Distant banks 
of cumulus stir up a nest of suggestions as they shift their out- 
lines and slide along the rim of the horizon. Even books take 
on a quasi human quality ; Shakespeare and Milton, the Early 
Dramatists in gloomy red colors. Sir Philip Sidney and a crew 
of his old cronies, look solemnly down out of their narrow 
covers and tease away one's heart into a dull feeling of sym- 
pathy for their loneliness. 'Tis a wonder it never loses itself : 
at a moment's notice, sobers down, and over again prepares to 
go through the senseless mummery of parading itself along 
with other fellow minds as a thorough mind of the world. 
With all its worldly seeming there lurks a contented twinkle 
in its eye — that mind's eye — when old times are broached. 

A. G. R. 
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We need a dash of spice in this rather humdrum life of 



ours. Civilization, with all its prim conventionalities, is apt 
to tame our forces, to put out our fires and so to leave us to 
drift safely with the current, but to stem it — never. Yet if 
one turns for relief from men to books ; to our own recent 
novels for example, how often does he find if not g^ross carica- 
tures of life, mere sketches of its meanest incidents, with all 
the color that lights up even the dullest real existence, left out. 

One reason for our liking Scott, I think, is his preference 
for the men of warm blood and strong impulses. His heroes 
may be, like Homer's, given to prosing ; but in their actions at 
least there is no prosiness. Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, Count 
Robert of Paris, the rattle of their armor plates rings cherrily 
long after we shut the calf -skin covers and thrust back the 
volume into its place on the shelf. These are no mock men. 
They are faulty enough sometimes, but there is manliness even 
in their fantasy ; and they spend no time in sickly self-analy- 
sis. One need not wish back their rough old times, nor think 
this a meaner age, but if our literature is to be, as Arnold said, 
a criticism of life, we do right to demand of it fuller recogni- 
tion of the man element. 

Especially in much ofour magazine writing is there evident 
a too pronounced desire to give place to the sentimental and 
to exclude the really manly. But the pulse of strong life will 
beat somewhere in literature in spite of magazine writers. 
For those of us whose ideal must have not only sweetness and 
light, but strength, an hour with the creators of Tom Brown 
and Ivanhoe and John Ridd will still bring true satisfaction. 

J. w. B. 

As you drive up the winding carriage road which 

doubles and redoubles on itself as it leads to the top of Mt. 
Washington, after you have passed the tree-line, and the 
undergrowth by the road side no longer shuts out the view, 
you look straight down the mountain side and see at the bot- 
tom of one of the ravines which cut its slopes a little spot of 
water, which the stage driver tells you is called " Lost Pond." 
The great trees grow almost to its edge, though there seems to 
be a ring of green grass encircling it, and it shows first green, 
then blue, then white, as the trees, the sky, or the clouds, use 
it for their looking-glass. There seems to be no path leading 
to it through the thick woods, and you are told that there is no 
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way thither, that those only see it who look down from the 
mountain side, and that no one has ever been known to 
reach it and set his foot upon its banks. Perhaps the tale is 
not true, yet it is a pretty conceit that this charming little god- 
dess's mirror should be so cunningly placed as to leave it open 
to your gaze, if you only go the right lookout, but utterly re- 
moved from your actual touch or approach, perhaps by hidden 
clifFs which block the way, or trackless labyrinths of forest. 
So the wanderer in the gloomy woods below cannot know the 
bright jewel near him yet far away, and profits nothing by it. 
It may be that some of the dark days and ^eary paths we pass 
through in our long life journey contain some spot of light, 
like this lake in the forest, which we can only see when we 
have climbed beyond the tree-line and reached higher ground 
but which will then gleam in the sunshine and gladden our 
hearts. Perhaps such an imagined likeness is too fanciful, 
but the air on the heights is purer and lighter than below, so 
that our thoughts are under less pressure, and no longer are 
held so close down to earth. h. t. k. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Mechanics Lecture. 

The fifth of the course was delivered by Professor Louns- 
bury, February 28th. Subject: "The London Earthquake of 
1750." 

Philadelphia Dinner, 

The annual dinner of the Philadelphia Alumni Association 
was held at Bellevue Hotel, February 28th. 

Dinner to George A. A dee. 

A complimentary dinner to George A. Adee, '67, was given 
at Hotel Brunswick, New York City, March ist. 
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Freshman Creui Captain. 

At a meeting of the Freshman crew, Derby Rogers was 
elected permanent captain. 

University Reception, 

m 

President and Mrs. Dwight held the second reception of the 
series in Dwight Hall, March 3d. 

Senior Class Officers 

Were elected as follows March 3d : Class Secretary, F. T. 
Brooks ; Triennial committee, C. P. Kellogg, N. James, G. D. 
Youmans ; Ivy committee, H. C. Foote, F. S. Meara, H. M. 
Sage ; Class Cup committee, J. W. Corwith, John Crosby, 
W. Parker, Jr. ; Class Day committee, O. K. Hutchinson, 
A. A. Tilney, F. Bedell, M. Baird,. A. Espy ; Class Supper 
committee, R. L. Ireland, E. Ames, A. G. McClintock, B. 
Hanson, H. D. Collins. 

Mechanics Lecture. 

The sixth of the course was given by Professor Hadley, 
March 4th. Subject : " Pools and Trusts.*' 

Chamber Concert. 

The fifth of the series was given by the Beethoven Quartette 
of New York, March 5th. 

Chairman of the Lit. 

At a meeting of the Lit. board of '91, March 5th, Mr. Lee 
was elected chairman. 

Mechanics Lecture. 

The seventh of the course was given by Prof. H. H. Donald- 
son, of Clark University, March 7th. 

Yale and Second Regiment Games. 

The joint athletic games were held in the Armory, March 8th. 
The following events were won by Yale : 220 yards hurdle 
race, Lentilhon, '90 S., first ; mile walk, Punderford, '93, 
second; mile run, Lloyd, '91, first; fencing, Langzettel, Art 
School. 
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The ''News'' Supper. 

The thirteenth annual supper of the Yale News was held 
March loth, at Redcliffe's. Besides the old and new board, 
twenty guests were present. Following is the list of toasts : 

The Retiring Board, . . J. D. Jackson, '90. 

" Farewell, thou child of my right hand and joy." 

The Incoming Board, .... S. W. Childs, '91. 

" I tender you my service, 
Such as it is, being tender, raw, and young." 

The Editor's Table, .... John Crosby, '90. 

" Fancies that broke through language and escaped." 

Yale Humor, S. A. York, Jr., '90. 

" It should be judged without any regard to literary merit." 

Yale Men and Yale Spirit, . Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, '56. 

" Lux et Veritas." 

Athletics, Walter C. Camp, '80. 

** They are indeed of large size." 

The Ladies, . . , . . . . H. S. Robinson, '89. 

" Earth has not anything to show more fair." 

" Looking Backward," . . H. J. Bardwell, '90. 

" Often times a retrospect delights the mind." 

Former Editors, .... Leland Howard, '89 S. 

" This is my comfort gentlemen, I joy 
In this one happiness above the rest." 

Wail of a Whilom Candidate, . C. H. Hamill, '90. 

" A medley of disjointed things." 

The Decay of Classical Learning, . . G. A. Hurd, '90. 

" Bristling with horrid Greek and puffed with pride." 



Record Elections. 

At a meeting of the '91 Record board, March 12th, W. P. 
Graves was elected chairman, and A. Greene financial editor. 

Financial Editor of the Lit. 

At a meetipg of the '91 Lit. board, March 12th, Mr. Smith 
was elected financial editor. The departments were chosen by 
lot as follows : Editor's Table, Lee ; Portfolio, Kingsbury ; 
Notabilia, Atterbury ; Memorabilia, Smith ; Book Notices, 
Tucker. 
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Lit. Supper, 

The fifty-fourth annual supper of the Yale Lit. was held at 
Redcliffe's, March 12th. John Crosby, '90, and G. A. Hurd, 
'90, were toastmasters. The toasts were as follows : 

The Past, John Crosby, '90. 

V " Like him, that in a winter night, 

Takes a long slumber o'er a dying fire, 
A-loth to part from 't." 

The Future, Albert Lee, '91. 

English as She is Taught, . . E. T. McLaughlin. 

" Pray you, sir, forgive us if we fail." 

St. Elihu, F. I. Paradise, '89. 

" Blessings on thy frosty pow." 

Worldly Wisdom, A. P. Wilder. 

" Sing while you may. The beard of manhood still is 
Faint on your cheeks, but I, alas, am old." 

Life Among the Moors, . . J. D. Jackson, '90. 

"And men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders." 

The Constitutional History of the Lit., H. W. Wells, '89. 

" He put that faded page 
Before the * Rajah ' or the 'Koh-i-noor* ." 

Fall of the French Aristocracy, . . L. C. duPont, '91. 

" La fortune de I'abb^* Mandaire — 
De cur6 il devint vicaire !" 

The guests were, E. T. McLaughlin, A. P. Wilder, F. I. 
Paradise, H. W. Wells, L. S. Welch, L. C. duPont, G. H. Dan- 
forth, C. C. Bovey, W. L. Phelps, E. C. Fellowes, H. A. Smith, 
J. D. Jackson, C. H. Hamill, F. E. Bradley, C. P. Kellogg, 
A. A. Tilney. 

Mechanics Lectures, 

The ninth in the course was given by Mr. A. L. Webster, of 
New York City, March 13th. Subject : "House Sanitation." 

The tenth was given, March i8th, by Prof. D. Cady Eaton. 
Subject : " The Evolution of the French Chateau." 

Drowned, March 17th, while sailing in the harbor, Edwin 
Rowe, Jr., '90 S., and Jairus W. Kennan, '92 S., both of New 
Haven. 
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Phi Beta Kappa Lecture. 

The fourth in the series was delivered by Prof. R. E. Thomp- 
son, of the University of Pennsylvania, March 2 2d. Subject : 
" Protection." 

Kent Club Lectures. 

• The third of the course was given by Hon. H. C. Robinson, 
March 19th. Subject : " Robert Burns." 

The fourth lecture was delivered March 26th, by Hon. Daniel 
H. Chamberlain. Subject : "The Race Problem." 

Mechanics lectures. 

The eleventh in the series was given by Professor Farnam, 
March 21st. Subject : "The Amateur Photographer." 

The twelfth and last was delivered by Professor Hastings, 
March 25th. Subject : "The French Exhibition of 1889." 

Alumni Dinner. 

The Yale Alumni Association, of New York, held its second 
social meeting for 1890, at Delmonico's, March 21st. 

TranS'Mississippi Club Banquet, 

The first annual banquet of the Trans- Mississippi Club was 
held at RedcliflFe's, March 24th. G. C. Hitchcock, '90, acted as 
toast-master. The toasts were as follows : 

The Club and Its Future, . J. E. Hedges, '91. 

The Far West, ...... H. S. Lyman, '92. 

Sheff., . A. H. Preston, '91 S. 

The Law, B. W. Jacobs, '91 L. S. 

Athletics, ..*.... C. W. Mills, '93. 

The Louisiana Purchase, . . J. W. Broatch, '91. 

Music at Yale, E. O. Stanard, Jr., '92. 

The Ladies, W. N. Thatcher, '9 1. 

The Courant Board, 

At a meeting of the '91 Courant board, March 24th, E. N. 
Loomis was elected chairman and F. T. Brown, financial editor. 

Junior Exhibition. 

The Junior Exhibition was held in Battell Chapel, March 
27th. 

46 
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1. " Citizenship in the Republic/' £. N. Loomis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. " Marie Bashkirtseff." J. J. Cox, Bedford, N. Y. 

3. " The Disestablishment in Connecticut," H. K. Smith, Hartford, Conn. 

4. "Alfred de Musset." R. B. Smith, Lincklaen, N. Y. 

5. "The Leader of New France." W. N. Thatcher, Pueblo. Col. 

6. "Thomas Chatterton," L. H. Tucker, Albany, N. Y. 

7. "John Sevier," H. T. Kingsbury, New York City. 

8. "Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straflford," F. T. Brown, Troy, N. Y. 

The prize was awarded to Mr. Brown. 

Cincinnati Club Banquet. 

The first annual banquet of the Cincinnati Club was held at 
Redcliffe's, March 27th. W. A. DeCamp, '90, acted as toast- 
master. The toasts were as follows : 

The Queen City, Glen Wright, '91. 

Our Alumni, F. Schwill, '89. 

Old Woodward, B. P. Hollister, '92. 

The NewSy J. D. Jackson, '90. 

Ohio, J. W. Herron, Jr., '91 S. 

Cincinnati in the Faculty, . . H. D. Taft, '83. 
The Diner-Out, G. A. Hurd, '90. 



Yale vs. Athletics : 
March 29th. 

The University nine played the first game of the season with 

the Athletics, at Philadelphia. 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
123456789 

Yale, 60032530 ♦ — 19 

Athletics, . loiooioo 3 — 6 

Runs earned. Yale 3, Athletics x ; base on balls, Yale 9, Athletics 2 ; 
struck out, by Bowers 4, Bausewine 5, Kilroy 3 ; hit by pitcher, Purcell ; 
passed balls, Collins 2, Poole i ; total bases, Yale 24, Athletics 14 ; two base 
hits, Lyons, Welch, Bowers 2, Calhoun, McBride ; three base hits, Dalzell : 
home run, Lyons ; wild pitch. Bowers ; umpire, Terrence Connell ; time of 
game, 2.00. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Nev7 
York : Cassell Publishing Co. For sale by Judd. 

Mrs. Ritchie ha^ lately told us that what she finds characteristic in the 
conversation of great men is, more than all else, a certain directness, a sim- 
plicity, a vivid reality, a power to wipe so clear the dusty glass of language 
that the hearers almost forget its existence, and feel that they are looking 
straight into the speaker's heart. And if we should consider the mere events 
of Marie Bashkirtselfs life, I do not think we would find her, except for 
precocity, such a very remarkable person ; given a longer existence, there 
are others who have done and thought and felt as much as she. It is this 
power of expression, this ability to overcome the self-conscious awkward- 
ness (with all its attendant affectations) which usually attacks the neophyte 
brought face to face with a blank sheet of paper, this gift, rare in persons of 
any age, for speaking truly of herself, that renders Marie's deeds and 
thoughts and feelings interesting and unique. 

And yet I imagine that this wonderful power of expression was only a 
necessary offspring of an emotional organization alive to every sight and 
sound, and developing an abnormal energy, a mad fever of life ; it inspires 
her through the whole, from the first page of i^^ Journal^ where the little girl 
of twelve years, in love, and praying for a husband, is transported to tears 
by the distant sound of a piano, to the last, where the young artist, cut off 
irrevocably from the joy of labor and from the future's promise, feels her 
life burning itself away. She is never at rest, never calm, never satisfied ; 
nothing is too great or too small to stir her emotions. One day she is over- 
whelmed at hearing of the Prince Imperial's death ; the next, " I could not 
sleep last night thinking of my poor little dog." But however great the 
abandonment, however changeful the mood, we see throughout the same 
Marie Bashkirtseff, depicting herself boldly, clearly and truthfully, **yW/ as 
I amr 

Emerson in Concord : a Memoir, By Edward Waldo Emerson. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. 

But when we leave i^i\% Journal and the sad picture of the young life con- 
sumed by its own fierce fire, and turn to a son's simple memoir of a life far 
greater and wiser, how different is the prospect ! An air of unassuming 
calmness seems to characterize Emerson's whole existence ; but the calm- 
ness is so emphasized that of itself it raises him above common men — ^just 
as Marie Bashkirtseff's mad restlessness raised her, in the opposite direction, 
above common women. The fir9t twenty years show comparatively little 
promise of literary greatness ; the stern, puritanic influences, the extreme 
poverty, the advice and example of the invincible *'Aunt Mary," with her 
motto, ** Always do what you are afraid to do," might naturally have bred a 
man of practical tendencies, strong in action, scorning the theoretic, the 
artistic, the ideal. 
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But the chief value of the book lies in the clear aad pleasaat light it throws 
upon Emerson's domestic life — the homely side of his character, blending 
with its trustful simplicity and kindly generosity a certain canny thrift, a 
practical good-sense. Nowhere is this better illustrated than in his dealings 
with the " Reformers/' mostly scare-brained individuals, who sought his 
aid and sympathy in the wildest, most impossible projects. Yet he loved 
them for the loftiness of their motives, the very impracticability and unworld- 
liness of their attempts ; " and the madness which he harbored he did not 
share." Nor is there lacking a quiet heroism, an unswerving loyalty to the 
high faith he held. Though not identified with the anti-slavery party, he 
attended their meetings, especially when any personal violence was threat- 
ened ; on one such occasion, '* he stood up calmly before the howling and 
jeering throng . . . — and spoke, but his words were drowned in the uproar. 
He looked them in the face and withdrew." 

EmtrsofCs Essays, First and Second Series, complete in one volume. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. 

And fittingly to accompany this Memoir, the same publishers have issued 
in a neat, brown-cloth volume of handy size the two series complete of the 
Essays. The type is clear, and the paper, though rather thin, is substantial. 
The advertised price is $1.75. 

Obtain Cook. By Walter Besant. English Men of Action Series. London 
and New York : Macmillan & Co. For sale by Judd. 

But turning to more recent writings, not yet become so famous that no 
one dares review them, among the most noticeable is Mr. Besant's breezy 
sketch of Captain Cook. The life of such a person, valuable as were his 
discoveries, scientific and geographical, is so crowded with events, that its 
record, unless skillfully handled, is apt to become a chronology, wherein 
the man is largely forgotten and the reader is wearied by an endless succes- 
sion of comparatively unconnected achievements. And it is decidedly to 
Mr. Besant's credit, that, in so short a space, he has succeeded in picturing 
so vividly Captain Cook, the man. Perhaps, indeed, the personal appear- 
ance of this man, who, from a runaway apprentice, the son of a farm laborer, 
became the most celebrated navigator of his age, who, with no school train- 
ing or even elementary education to aid him, so distinguished himself in the 
sciences as to be chosen member of the Royal Society, is to us the most 
interesting thing of all ; for his personal appearance reflects the concentrated 
sum of all his deeds. Imagine him, then, tall and spare, his head small, his 
forehead broad, nose long, straight, and finely cut, eyes brown and small, 
but well set, quick and piercing, mouth firm, and adding to the face that 
peculiar austerity so invariably seen in men of indomitable will — a man of 
wiry frame, made for hardships and privations, for unceasing toil ; a man of 
few friends, silent, self-contained, not to be thwarted, terrible in anger. 

A Study in Scarlet By A. Conan Doyle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

If a neat plot and concentrated interest are the qualities that make a novel 
readable, A Study in Scarlet will certainly be read. It is a story of the Pur- 
loined Letter type, and exhibits more of care and cleverness than of Intel- 
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lectual grasp or imaginative power ; and indeed your Dupin is a hard 
character to manage — to avoid making a prig of. Dupin, called in this case 
Sherlock Holmes, is summoned to aid the police in tracking out the hero of 
a most mysterious murder ; the victim found, the body apparently uninjured, 
in a deserted London shanty. Time has passed, the mystery is still un- 
raveled, and the perplexed detectives are consulting with Mr. Holmes in his 
lodging ; suddenly a cab-man is ushered in, hand-cuffs are applied, and the 
imperturbable Sherlock, smiling blandly, introduces the atrocious murderer. 
Half a dozen more chapters of pithy narrative convince the reader that said 
atrocious murderer is, in reality, a bereaved lover, a thoroughly worthy 
hunter from the Salt Lake Region ; who, having long pursued the brute of 
an ex-Mormon that carried off his loved one, has at last wreaked his ven- 
geance in a manner truly gentlemanly. And, while the blandly smiling Sher- 
lock expatiates on the advantages of deductive reasoning, the curtain falls. 
But it is impossible, in these few lines, to give any idea of the plot ; we can 
only commend the book to the tender mercies of novel readers, while we turn 
to something more substantial. 

As You Like It. Vol. VHI of Furness* Variorum Shakespeare. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. For sale by Judd. Price $4.00. 

More substantial indeed ! A volume of four hundred and fifty large 
octavo pages, printed in clear type on heavy paper, devoted to a single 
comedy. The text is a letter-by-letter reproduction of the first folio edition ; 
but the text alone is (so far as matter goes) comparatively insignificant, ex- 
tending over only two-thirds of the volume, and generally occupying less 
than half the page. Notes, in fine print and drawn from some 150 different 
sources, form, with the appendix, the main feature of the work ; notes, 
doubtless invaluable to the special student, the Shakespearean scholar, but, 
it must be owned, somewhat bewildering to the general reader, who, if not 
attacked by the idle, receptive mood, *' when he wants no voice, charm it 
never so wisely, to break in upon Shakespeare's own words," may yet be so 
deafened and astounded by this hundred-fold multiplication of voices (and 
remember this is but one of eight volumes already published, of unnum- 
bered still to come) that his courage forsakes him, and he can only sorrow- 
fully remember that life is but as a vapor, appearing for a little time. 

In a Club Comer, By A. P. Russell. Boston and New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. 

And, indeed, the artistic unity which, by its perfect completeness, soothes 
us into fprgetting the shortness of existence, the fragmentary and unsatisfy- 
ing character of so many of our pursuits and undertakings, seems too often 
lacking in recent productions. In a Club Comer makes no pretensions in 
that direction ; it is simply a collection of essays on almost every conceivable 
subject — Conversation, Old Age, Shakespeare, Faith Cure, Digestion, Hero- 
ism, — these essays wholly unconnected, and each being in the main a series 
of quotations and anecdotes without beginning or end. The value of such 
a book is, of course, that one can open it at random and be sure to find on 
any page a brilliant thought of somebody, or an interesting incident relating 
to somebody else. 
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Lyrics and Idyls. By Madison Julius Cawein. Louisville, Ky.: John P. 
Morton & Co. 

In this volume we find one or two spirited pieces ; but the majority seem an 
attempt to string together in musical sequence the largest possible number 
of grotesque and unusual expressions. Such verse might perhaps be good 
to sing, for in song the words would be mostly obliterated, and the melody 
^n some cases quite marked) could be used to advantage. Not that one 
could not pick out many stanzas, even a few whole poems, that are sweet 
and touching, and not marked by *' sophomoric " diction ; but when the 
wearisome lover proposes in three successive stanzas to wade through " five 
or more " fields of clover in the pursuit of his dear one, we begin to be 
sorry that "lover" can be made to rhyme with "clover," and to wonder why 
that unhappy man should establish, as a minimum of fields to be waded 
through, the very common-place number " five." 

The Odd Number, Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupassant. Translated by 
Jonathan Sturges. New York : Harper & Brothers. For sale by Judd. 

The first thing we notice in reading these stories is the style — clear, terse, 
nervous, to the point, never veering off to side issues ; together with a cer- 
tain minuteness of detail, a mastery of external facts, a power of vigorous 
description that is so characteristic of the greater realists. Indeed it is this 
thoroughness that Henry James, in the introduction, notes as the especial 
forte of Guy de Maupassant. " He treats of the North and of the South, 
evidently makes 'Copy' of everything that happens to him, and, in the 
interest of such copy ranges from Entretat to the depths of Algeria." After 
all, if one delights in prose, must he not look to France for it? However 
small may be his natural talent, however limited his range of vision, how- 
ever conceited he may be, however hard, intellectual, incapable of great 
emotions, the French author has done one thing which the English or 
American author too often neglects — ^he'has learned to write. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

PHnce Fortunatus. By William Black. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Judd. Price 50 cents. 

RECEIVED. 

Magazine of Art. Cassell Publishing Co., New York. Subscription $3.50 a 
year. Price of single number 35 cents. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

" Whan that Aprille with his schowres swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 
Of which vertue engendred is the flour ; 
Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breethe 
Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne, 
And smale fowles maken melodie, 
That slepen all the night with open eye, 
So pricketh hem nature in her corages : — 
Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages." 

The good old father of English poetry could not have stated our case 
more truthfully and concisely if he had been here to-day, and we ought one 
and all to give him the credit which is due him for writing us such a quaint 
metrical text. Alas, we know too well that " Aprille with his schowres 
swoote" has " perced to the roote" everything about us, and has bathed New 
Haven with even more of the " swich licour" than is her just due, — ^being well 
aware, too, from our study of the Connecticut Almanac, that New Haven is 
a city of extensive rainfall ! And Zephirus, with his "swete breethe" has 
kept us awake at night as he " enspired hath" the elms near our windows, 
which he has kept swaying and groaning in the darkness for hours at a time. 

Unfortunately we cannot answer so well for the ** tendre croppes ;" — we 
must argue Chaucer a better farmer than we, and take his word for that, for 
there are no crops on the campus in these degenerate days of " nigger-baby." 
I fear, too, that St. Elihu is not enough of an astronomer to know whether 
the " yonge sonne hath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne," although I ven- 
ture to say that the Ram of to-day is as punctual in his zodiacal duties as 
he was in 1400 A. D. But when we come to the " smale fowles" that 
•* maken melodie," — then can we testify to the accuracy of the poet ; for we 
have more than once cast a stone into the thick ivy of the Library wall to 
see those chattering sparrows fly out and alight near by, only to chirp and 
chatter the louder at this unkind treatment. 

Yes, April has come around again ; Lent is gone, and we have all, let us 
hope, fully repented of our sins. Easter has come, but it, too, has passed 
away, fading like its own white lilies. We have had our brief rest and, 
after a week of repose, the campus, Argus-like, again opens its hundreds of 
busy eyes. The machinery of our great institution is started again. The 
Glee Club has been South — for they are of those folk who " longen to gon 
on pilgrimages " — and in the midst of winter they have sung of the summer 
girl. The Nine — "soprikelh hem nature in her corages" — have met the 
Giants and have proved themselves no Davids ; but they are all back again 
with us now, and their lion-skins are hung up on the hat rack, not to be 
taken down again until June. 
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There is a certain sense of satisfaction in settling down again into the old 
harness after even such a short recess as Easter week. It is no doubt a 
dififereat kind of satisfaction from that we experience at the end of the term, 
but yet it if a satisfaction. We feel as though we had been given a fair 
chance to begin over again, a sort of New Year's feeling, a time for resolu- 
tions and promises to achieve. Here is a fit subject for the Psychologist 
to discuss — this difference of satisfaction at the beginning and at the ending; 
but it is too weighty for us, too heavy and complicated a subject for the 
Table. The sphere of the Table is essentially a light one — although, to be 
sure, it often has rather heavy subjects to deal with in some of its exchanges. 

And now that I have stumbled on to the subject of exchanges — entirely 
par hazardy I assure you ! — it might be fitting, perhaps, to say a few words 
about the numerous visitors we have at our Table. This department was 
originally set aside strictly for that purpose, but whether the exchanges were 
not suggestive enough, or whether we ourselves were so blunt as not to 
be able to absorb the good which was in them, I do not know ; yet it 
remains a fact that the Table has of late more often discoursed upon the 
ethics of things in general, than it has exercised its critical faculty over its 
contemporaries. There is probably some excuse for this, however ; per}iaps 
there are too many of them, or perhaps we are too lazy to cut the pages. 
" What is the ultimate object of the Exchange Department in college papers ?" 
asks the Dartmouth Lit, " We doubt not some editors regard it a good way 
of filling space, if we are to judge by the contents of their magazines. Some 
take the common idea that it is a sort of * You tickle me and FlI tickle you ' 
affair, and seek to gain praise for themselves by bestowing \\. judiciously upon 
their contemporaries." Unfortunately this is largely true ; and a natural 
dislike for such bandying of compliments has probably driven a good many 
of our predecessors into other fields. But in former days, too, the Table 
was wont to wander out of the beaten track of notices, and it filled its pages 
with strange dialogues — very satires — whose heroes were personages 
rejoicing in the names of "Meerschaum," "The Corporal," "The Doctor," 
" Mishkan," and " Shanghai," and who, as we are told, " were supposed to 
preside over the destinies of the Yale Lit** In fact — back in the fifties — the 
Table made its appearance, one fine December morning, resplendent with 
illustrations and portraits of these worthies. Can you imagine the staid 
Lit,, turned into an illustrated monthly magazine? But this only happened 
once, and I think it was under strong provocation, — an unquenchable 
curiosity in the college to know who " Mishkan " and his associates might 
be. But these worthies have passed away now ; or, if they have not entirely 
disappeared, they have at least been boiled down into one character; and 
whatever wisdom the Table wishes now to express is all spoken through 
the venerable Saint, who serves as a sort of mouth-piece, like the hollow 
statues of the Roman oracles. 

But we are again wandering from our subject and talking of things which 
have no connection whatever with our letter-box. This letter-box has 
brought us many strange things this month. A complex postal card from 
the British Museum, asking for back numbers; VUniversiti de Paris, a 
French college paper full of theses and philosophical speculations in the 
Gallic tongue, with a supplement giving discount on theatre tickets to the 
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subscribers of that periodical ; the University Magazine^ resplendent with a 
yellow and black portrait of the famous New Jersey tiger ; countless two- 
paged periodicals from mushroom "universities/* out west — and, oh my 
if we had to compliment and condemn all these, after their own fashion, we 
should soon find ourselves wandering along into the advertisement sheets ! 
All that we can hope to do is to select some of the best verse. 

INVITATION. 

Come and sip a glass of ale, 

Come and smoke a quiet pipe : 
Though your high ambitions fail, 

Though the hours be not ripe 
For your mighty thoughts : in glee, 
Come and make a group of three. 

Life is hard enough at best. 

Full of rough and troubled ways ; 
And the visions that seemed dressed 

With most beauty, as you gaze, 
Fade to shadows ; come, and be 
One amid a group of three. 

Some say pleasant voices call 

To the soul, when life is done. 
Some say this sad life is all. 

And the truth is known to none : 
Come and sip a glass of ale, 
Come and tell a quiet tale. 

— Harvard Advocate. 

SOMATELOS. 

I traveled in the distant lands 

Of Africa, on desert sands, 

And once I stood, where, years before, 

An army passed that desert o'er. 

From out the hot and glistening sands 
I, curious, took within my hands, — 
Within my hands, a human bone — 
For thousands in those sands were sown. 

From out the bone within my hand 

I plucked some glistening grains of sand. 

And, as they fell to earth again, 

I mused upon the pride of men. 

We wander in the world alone. 
Our lots are cast, our names are known, 
But yet some curious stranger's hands 
May pluck our bones from out the sands. 

--Trinity Tablet, 

47 
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BEYOND. 

In silence deep 

The busy world is hushed. 

Some hearts by sorrows crushed 
Sad vigil keep. 

In sorrow must 

Some lives be ever steeped ; 

When all the fruit is reaped 
Of what is dust. 

With richest love 

God will on all bestow 

Relief from care below, 
At home above. 

— Dartmouth* 

APEIL. 

April ! who, with caprice, now sad, now gay. 
Both smiles and weeps, as fickle maidens do, 

When, with coquettish arts they strive to woo 
Some bashful youth, soon yielding to Love's sway ; 

So do you seek to win the artless Spring, 
Touching his heart with falling tears in show'rs. 

Or smiling with the sun ; till fragrant flow'rs 
His eager hands as offerings to you bring. 



•Brutumiofi, 



SERENADE. 

Wake ! Lady, Wake ! for the scent of the roses 
Steals thro' the lattice to perfume thy bower ; 

The midsummer night wind the fragrance discloses. 
Why do you sleep thro' the moon-lighted hour ! 

Wake ! Lady, Wake ! for the strain of the love song 
Blends with the breezes and reaches thine ear, 

The voice of the nightingale, all thro' the night long, 
Thrilling its love to the mate it holds dear. 

Wake ! Lady, Wake ! for the tone of devotion 
Rises in waves on the rose-scented air ; 

Pure as the dew-laden flower the emotion, 
Breathed by the thought of thy presence so fair. 

Wake ! Lady, Wake ! for the love that is welling. 
Faithful to thee from the depths of the heart. 

Words cannot utter nor song-bird be telling, 
Rose-perfumed breezes can never impart. 
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ARE WE A UNIVERSITY? 

THE publication and distribution among the Alumni 
of a pamphlet entitled " Yale College in 1890, — 
Reflections on its Charter," has aroused some discussion 
in regard to Yale's assumption of the title of Univer- 
sity under a recent Act of the Connecticut Legislature. 
Reviewing the history of the institution during its suc- 
cessive periods of growth up to the time of the pas- 
sage of this Act — March, 1887 — the writer challenges the 
right of the corporation previously known as " The Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven," to be 
a university and to enjoy the powers and privileges pecu- 
liar to such institutions. Yale College, says the author in 
effect, is not, to-day, a university, either in fact or in law. 
The idea is novel and the question such a surprising one 
to most of us, as to lead, quite naturally, to a suspicion that 
the real quarrel may not be with Yale's claim to the title. 
And it is not, if one may judge from the general tone 
of the author's premises and arguments. The writer, ap- 
parently appreciating and, in fact, acknowledging "the 
accomplishments of the college " aims his blows at its 
VOL. LV. 48 
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" narrow and denominational government " as being unfit 
for a *' University " claiming national recognition, and as 
productive of practical injury to the institution in question. 
From a comparison of present and past, he deduces what 
he considers the proper characteristics of the true Univer- 
sity of to-day, and forthwith finds Yale lacking, strangely 
enough, in most of these very requirements. He finds 
that a university should be " a place of universal learning ; 
where faculties should subsist in substantial independence ; 
where no particular denominational notions or personal 
'prejudices should prevail to the injury of any legitimate 
study ; and where the presiding officer, call him what you 
please, rector, chancellor, or president, should be an execu- 
tive officer, and nothing more, elected at short intervals 
by the body " Magistrorum Scholorumque *\to see to it 
that the laws of the University are carried out, the dignity 
of the institution upheld and its interests advanced." 

But what is the condition of affairs that confronts him 
at Yale? He finds in New Haven a Law School at the 
head of which is a Congregational clergyman. He finds 
in New Haven a Medical School at whose head is a 
Congregational clergyman. He finds there a Scientific 
School at the head of which is a Congregational clergyman, 
also a school called the Department of Philosophy and the 
Arts, as well as a school of Astronomy and a Theological 
Depai:tment, in exactly the same plight. And then, to cap 
the climax, he discovers that all these Congregational 
clergymen are one and the same man ! Had it occurred 
to him he might, to quote an unknown humorist, have 
cried, " This is sectarianisim parsonified !" instead, he 
asks " Can these things be ; and in this nineteenth century ? 
.... Have we gone back to the middle ages, to the 
times of Jesuitical Supremacy ?" 

Entering, however, upon a more serious consideration 
of the question he asks : " First, Is the continuance of the 
present condition desirable? Second, Has the Legisla- 
ture power to terminate it ; and third. If it have the power, 
will it exercise it ?** For the voluntary abdication of the 
clerical party, he states, must be left out of consideration. 
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** That it considers itself eminently fitted for the perfor- 
mance of these, as well as of all other possible duties," re- 
marks the author, " is clerical." ** A clerical," says he, 
" never surrenders power." 

It is reasonable to conclude from thrusts of this charac- 
ter that the " clericals " are, in the author's opinion, at 
the bottom of the existing evils — evils which find their 
life and power in the respectable persons of the eleven 
Congregational Ministers, who form the close corporation 
by which the institution is ruled ; — " a body where en- 
lightened progress and cosmopolitan culture are of neces- 
sity limited, and where the activity of the forces at work 
in the outside world may be only dimly seen through the 
veil of denominational opposition or the haze of clerical 
indifiFerence." 

In the remaining pages of the pamphlet follows a brief 
recital of the acts and laws, charters and grants, under 
which the "collegiate school" of 1701 became Yale Col- 
lege in 1723, obtained, under the Act of 1745, increased 
privileges and power to " confer all such Honors, Degrees 
or Licenses as are usually given in Colleges or Univer- 
sities," and how the scheming clericals succeeded, by sub- 
sequent enactments, in gaining full control of the institu- 
tion to the exclusion of the State representatives and 
graduate members of the corporation, until, in 1887, they 
accomplished the passage of an Act authorizing their use 
of the title " Yale University," — a privilege, the author 
leaves us to infer, which was gained under false pretenses 
— not, as claimed by the corporation, to prevent the loss of 
gifts and bequests from a careless use of the word " Uni- 
versity," instead of " College " in wills and deeds, but 
rather "to spread the laws of Yale College over the other 
departments of learning bearing the name of Yale, and to 
confirm the policy by which the absurd spectacle is pre- 
sented of schools of law, medicine, science, and art, con- 
trolled and governed by a self-perpetuating body of 
Congregational clergymen." 

" Yale," says the author, " is preeminently the State's 
institution." He endeavors to point out that it has never 
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legally gained its autonomy and is to-day subject, by 
rights, to the legislature of the State of Connecticut. 
And the interference he thinks of that body is needed to 
thwart the schemes excogitated by the astute " clerical 
intellect," — ^for they have been, to his thinking, alarmingly 
successful. 

To define the essential features of the modern " Univer- 
sity *' is a difficult task ; it has been made the purpose of 
many a volume and pamphlet ; nevertheless we venture to 
criticise the definition in the pamphlet under discussion. 
We might even venture to suggest a better criterion, bj' 
which to judge the merits of our claim, than that upon 
which the author bases his challenge. 

The radically different conditions under which the 
modern institutions of learning exist in Europe and 
America; the diflferences in the national life, physical, 
social and political, as well as in the economic problems 
of the two continents, renders minute or ultimate criticism 
of our highest institutions of learning by comparison with 
the English, French, and German universities of little 
worth. Yet there must be, at bottom, some essential, 
inherent characteristics which all universities, of necessity, 
have in common. From Paris and Bologna, of mediaeval 
fame, through the early days of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in all the many institutions resulting from the Revival of 
Learning, down to the founding of our own modern institu- 
tions, there has always been at least a generic similarity 
in the constitution and conditions of the University. 

But wherein lies the utility or value of an appeal to 
these generic characteristics, if we are to form our own 
notion of what constitutes a university, according to our 
own particular conditions, manners, and customs, and to 
suit, above all, the American citizen and scholar ? Why 
not take as a criterion our own definition, as based upon 
our own institutions, since we cannot model our universi- 
ties after those of Europe? Some say we should. Doubt- 
less if we did, it would be something similar to that given 
by the founder of Cornell in his gift for the institution of 
that university — "a place where anyone can learn any- 
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thing." But, doubtless too, such a definition could, and 
would be made the means of apotheosis of all those 
"mushroom colleges," so characteristic of our rapid 
national development, and so mourned over and con- 
demned by the apostles of higher education and true 
learning. In fact, it is just this danger that has of late 
stirred up in the learned mind the discussion the " uni- 
versity question " and has offered the writer of our 
pamphlet the excuse for his challenging Yale's right to 
the title. The misconception, he says in his opening para- 
graph, of the difference between a college and a university 
" is already beginning to injure the cause of education." 
This is true ; there must be some more definite standard 
than that implied in ComeU's definition, and it is naturally 
sought in the universities, past and present, in the old 
world. But it would seem unnecessary to appeal to such 
a test in Yale's case, save for the author's attack on its 
denominational government. 

Finding one, if not their chief source in the early con- 
vent and monastery schools, the world's highest institu- 
tions of learning have scarcely ever existed save under the 
power and rule of the Church. To within recent years it 
has been the exception, rather than the rule, for a univer- 
sity to exist free from sectarian domination or influence. 
Whether this condition is desirable or not we shall not 
discuss ; but that it has ever been or is, even to-day, a 
valid cause for challenging an institution's right to the 
title of " University," seems an ill-founded assertion. And 
it is upon this ground chiefly that our assailant — for we 
must in justice call him so — makes his attack on our claim, 
"de facto," to be an institution of that order. Non-sec- 
tarianism is the key-note of his definition of a university. 

We could, in our turn, posit the conditions under which 
that honorable title can be rightfully claimed and borne. 
And we should, in great likelihood, find, did we do so, 
that Yale presents just those characteristic conditions — 
creation by the supreme power either ecclesiastical or 
civil ; practical self-government or autonomy ; special 
privileges both pecuniary and legal, together with the 
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power to confer degrees ; and the existence of the recog- 
nized faculties for universal instruction, open to all. But 
we should only be proving what everyone knows and 
what, if the truth were told, the author of our pamphlet, 
perhaps, could not himself deny, though he question it 
for ulterior motives. 

But, he claims again, Yale is not a university in law. 
The state charter contains a section reading, " No prefer- 
ence shall be given by law to any Christian sect or mode 
of worship." " The existing government of Yale," says 
the writer, " is in violation of this fundamental law of the 
state." As the constitution which contains the prohibition, 
also confirms the charter of Yale College in express 
terms, it is evident that either Yale was intended to be ex- 
empted therefrom, or that its charter was not deemed in 
conflict with this provision. In either case, the existing 
government of Yale, which is in strict conformity with its 
charter, is in no sense a violation of the fundamental law 
of the state. 

" When." he says again, "a college ceases to be a col- 
lege and becomes a university, it becomes subject to the 
laws governing universities. If there are no laws in a 
state relating to universities, no university can legally 
exist till laws be made thereunto relating." It is high 
time, in the author's opinion, that the poor, hoodwinked 
legislature vindicate its rights, rescue Yale College from 
the clutches of that eleven-headed monster of sectarianism 
and pass laws for the governing of Yale University, for he 
admits that we are capable of becoming such an institu- 
tion. 

Can any one believe that the people of Connecticut were 
ignorant of what they were doing when they granted 
Yale, even so far back as 1745, its privileges and powers 
as common to ** colleges and universities "f When they 
confirmed them in 18 18? Increased them from time to 
time as the college grew under the combined care of 
church and state until they gave it, formally, in 1887, the 
name of Yale University ? Will anyone who knows the 
results already achieved by the ** Puritan College," say 
that such an act was premature or uncalled for ? At a 
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time when for years the institution had been accomplishing 
the work and fulfilling the duties of a university ? 

It would be hard to believe that the state of Connecticut 
has for nearly two hundred years been cherishing Yale as 
its greatest ornament and source of pride, in ignorance of 
the idea that has ever been before the eyes of the people, in 
ignorance of the ambition of the supporters and bene- 
factors, the graduates and students of the institution itself, 
an ambition which goes far to account for the noble 
struggle which the college has made through darker days 
and heavier toils than may ever, let us hope, be the lot of 
the university. 

" According to the Triennial catalogue," writes our 
author, " the college at the start must have had a hard 
time of it. In 1702 there was one graduate. ... In 1703 
there was another graduate. . . In 1704 there were four." 
And not one of them, he might have added, could enter 
the junior class at Yale to-day on the knowledge gained 
at the " collegiate school " in studying for his degree. 
Yet even then, we claim, its founders and supporters 
cherished, though secretly perhaps, the thought that some 
day the school they were founding might grow to be a 
great university ; and that thought, we venture to say, 
made their sacrifices easier and their burdens lighter. 

The men who founded Yale carried in their hearts the 
remembrance of their own Alma-Maters on the banks of 
the Isis and the Cam. Their first care, after the founding 
of their colony and church was to plant the seed from 
which they dared hope would spring in after days a uni- 
versity, whose model should be found in the Oxford and 
Cambridge of their mother country. " Each member," says 
President Clapp in his simple account of the founding of 
Yale, ** brought a. number of books and presented them to 
the body ; and laying them on the table, said these words : 
* I give these books for the founding of a college in this 
colony.' " It was a simple act ; in harmony with the faith 
and lives of the men who did it. But it was one pregnant 
with glorious hopes, destined to a glorious accomplishment 
— for are we not to-day a university ? 

Grosvenor A tier bury. 
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OEDIPUS AND ANTIGONE. 

Oedipus. My stumbling steps are weary of these heights. 
Not yet the summit ? Ah, my limbs are old 
And my poor eyes are blind ! 

Antigone. Then let us rest. 

I hear the rustle of Night's dewy garments, 
And Twilight wraps the slumbrous earth in peace ; 
The sun has couched in splendor, and the birds 
Are tuneful to the pensive-minded hour 
That waits on eventide. Bide here to-night ; 
ril bring thee supper from yon fruitful grove, {retires,) 

Oed, I hear the lapping of the far-off sea, 
The trees* soft-rustling, and the songfulness 
That woos the evening air and makes it glad. 
Now through the vales the Twilight wafts her sighs ; 
While high above, beyond all mountain-tops. 
Basks a sweet silence dreaming to the stars. 
And mimic visions flock unto my eyes, 
Tasting of former sight, but nought I see ; 
'Tis but the fond kiss of sweet memories 
That clasp my heart, and touch these darkened balls. 
And bid them see ; but they can only weep. 
Calamity was winter to my mind : 
Like a withered leaf, in whirled perplexity, 
I flutter to the ground, nor thence shall rise .... 
Alas the desolation that I feel ! 
My very thoughts, of old that were my friends, 
Are now my foes, and drive me from my peace ! 
Vortex of Solitude, where Reason reels — 
O misery ! 

Ant, {returning^ aside), Alas, again his thoughts 
Wrack his poor mind on the sharp reefs of woe ! 

[Aloud) O Father, Father ! 

Oed, Ha ! 'tis she — my child ! 

O gentle Voice that wellest up from love, 
Thou that alone dost sweeten loneliness, 
Draw hither to my heart ! 
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Ant. I am here, I am here ! 

Why dost thou tremble? 

Oed. Oh, 'twas nothing, nothing ! 

Ant. Too long Fve been away ! 

Oed. But it is o'er. 

— Yet leave me not agttin. 

Ant. I will not go. 

Ease thou thy mind, I bring thee food and cheer. 

Oed. I cannot see — Methinks I hear thee weep. 

Ant. Nay, not at all ; thou cans't not see me smile ; 
Yet am I brighter than the sun of day 
With lovingness to thee. Tell me, I pray, 
What shall I do ? Oh bid me laugh or sing ; 
Or tell some hidden tale of long ago, 
That, flowing as a secret in my mind. 
Now strikes adversity, and bubbles up 
To cool our pain with laughter as of spray. 
— What, still so sad ? 

Oed. My daughter, O my daughter ! 

Though Death begat thee yet thou art my daughter ! 
Thou'rt all the voice that claims me in this world. 
Or toucheth me in love. 1 seem to see thee 
As thou now kneelest at my feet, while 1 
Am as a child receiving of thy hand : 
Thy dark eyes turn their star-lit beams upon me ; 
Thy locks stream down like the dark wealth of Night ; 
Thy lips are parted in a loving wonder, 
And quiver sympathy ; and on thy cheek, 
A lazy tear that hasteth not to dry 
For after-showers of smiles : And 'tis for me 
Thy sadness seeks to brighten into day ! 
But, O sweet fountain from a desert sprung. 
When thou hast slaked the bitterness of woe 
I thirst yet more for utterance of thanks. 
For I have naught but a fond, aching heart 
That speaks a deal that wastes away in words. 
And cannot do thee good. 

Ant. It is a loving mind 

That broodeth o'er me ; what more can I ask ? 
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We are not perfect save to gratitude, 
To memory and to love ; and thus am I. 
But rest you, Father, for the night is on ; 
Dissolve all cares in soul-relaxing sleep. 
And wreathe thy dreams in flowers ; and now — Good night! 

* Henry B. Hinckley. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF STEVENSON. 
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A 



TALE that was my company on deck in many 
star-reflecting harbors, ran often in my mind at 
sea to the tune of slatting canvas, and was dismissed 
(something of the suddenest) on the approach of squalls" 
— such are Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's words in intro- 
ducing to us his last work, " The Master of Ballantrae." 
They can have but slight meaning to the general reading 
public, unacquainted, as it is, with the fact that the yacht- 
ing-voyage he dismisses so lightly, was in search of health, 
and extended, in that search, till the shores he so graphi- 
cally describes were almost all, in reality, visited. For 
Mr. Stevenson has been an invalid from childhood, and has 
had ** to contend," as he writes, " for moments and for 
hours." 

The story is placed in southwestern Scotland, but we 
catch glimpses of England and of the sea, and there is a 
vivid description of a perilous journey in northern New 
York during the French and Indian War in search of a 
treasure. In all these scenes the influences of environ- 
ment suggest themselves too plainly to need to be pointed 
out. But, on the other hand, Mr. Stevenson's words, con- 
taining not a hint of that other environment, his physical 
helplessness, — written perhaps on a bed of pain, yet always 
marked by a love of life and belief in the worth of it, — 
rouse strange feelings within us. They bespeak the cour- 
age of the wounded commander, still anxious to be up for 
the fight while all his soldiers are fleeing unhurt to their 
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own rescue. He seems to have set for himself at the out- 
set a * task of happiness * ; a resolution to live a life not 
of martyrdom, but of gladness. He has no patience with 
Mr. Mallockand that " humilating and sickly phenomenon, 
the literature of woe." And not only are his books full of 
the love of life and of out-doors, but, as he tells us, whenever 
he has the opportunity, he " says a good word for life." 
In speaking of one of his books, he humorously says : " It 
contains not a single reference to the imbecility of God's 
universe. I really do not know where my head can have 
been. Tis an omission that renders the book philosophi- 
cally unimportant, but I am in hopes the eccentricity may 
please in frivolous circles." 

Mr. Stevenson first attracts attention through his ex- 
quisite style — essentially that of a young enthusiast, brill- 
iant, daring, vivid. The reader finds himself obliged to 
trust to the current of the thought, or he is soon left be- 
hind in the rapid flow. There is no keeping pace, if he tries 
to move beside it. He seems to pierce through obstruc- 
tions and to catch the essential meaning, which, in turn, 
he conveys in sentences stripped of every ounce of useless 
material — trained to pure muscle and bone. He goes from 
point to point with such ease, grace and swiftness that we 
are completely deceived, for a time, as to the existence of 
words at all. " Language," he has said in one place, " is 
but a poor billls-eye lantern wherewith to show off the vast 
cztthedral of the world." And accordingly, in his enthu- 
siara he is not content with any single literary conven- 
tionality but seeks variety and relies upon his power of 
discrimination. Sometimes he gives free play to his 
thoughts in the most unorthodox fashion ; now by the use 
of quaint words and phrases, again by piling up words 
upon words with a lavishness such as is characteristic of 
Turner's pictures. He has a thorough acquaintance with 
the powers — and limitations — of language, and the words 
he uses are never pen-worn, but often attractive through 
their very suggestiveness. 

Closely allied to this — and here is an essential feature of 
his style — is the way he throws the atmosphere of the 
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story and its characters about one, putting him in a mood, 
as it were, for what he has to tell. The spirit of the days 
of the yeoman in " Merrie England ** haunts " The Black 
Arrow." The secret of style is incommunicable, forcing 
one to take refuge in analogfies and examples. 

The peculiar charm in Stevenson's writings consists in 
the feeling of confidence which he inspires. The reader, 
as he is carried along in the broad current of his manly 
sympathies, ceases to look for incongruities, instead throws 
himself upon the author's own personality, feeling that 
within it the author has absorbed and assimilated all his 
own conflicting claims and troublesome doubts. It is in 
this way that a personal tie springs up which makes our 
author stand far removed from that class of learned men 
whose personality is frequently of less interest than their 
theses. 

Mr. Stevenson works out the idea of self-consciousness 
in all its varied forms, noticeably in " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde," and in that Hawthornesque story " Markheim," 
but no less truly in tracing the growth of character in all 
his stories. Take his essay on ** Child's Play," or ** Kid- 
napped," or " Treasure Island," — all written from one of 
the many points of view in self-consciousness, viz : youthful 
feeling, and so artistically done that they recall for us the 
whole maze of that strange period of " make believe." 

We have the ill-fortune to live in an age when •* pas- 
sion " is worshipped in sweetest rhymes ; we breath a de- 
vitalized air and are beginning to prefer it to the air that 
blows in at the open window. To combat this "passion- 
school " the natural influence is realism. But it seems a 
common defect of many of the exponents of realism that 
in their efforts to give us simple, nineteenth century life — 
just as they find it — ^they have refined upon and narrowed 
their characters till unfit for human intercourse. That 
broad, comprehensive grasp of human relations, charac- 
teristic of Scott and the earlier novelists of the century, 
seems utterly lacking. And it is all the more noticeable 
in this age of increasingly wider points of view and 
broader social interests. They give us analysis without 
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synthesis. Like the confident young owner, they have 
taken their watch to pieces to examine its intricate mech- 
anism and in dwelling on the exaggerated beauties of this 
or that jewel, have forgotten the relation of the parts. 

It is precisely because of the representative character 
of his work that Stevenson is such an attractive figure to 
us. He has caught the wide-awake spirit of the nine- 
teenth century and its impress is on every page of his 
works. With his healthy, simple view of life, finding in- 
spiration in actions and objects within easy reach, he sur- 
rounds the disciples of Swinburne, in the belief that the 
different set of objects will accomplish the rest. For those 
that have been breathing that oppressive air he opens the 
closed blinds and admits a full stream of sunlight, or per- 
haps takes them to " Nature's own city, the woodland," 
where there is a blue expanse of sky overhead, and songs 
of birds in the air. 

It may be that, when this age is past, Stevenson's works, 
which are so distinctively a product of the age, will sink 
into oblivion. Yet the history of all literature goes to 
prove otherwise. One who expresses the literary spirit of 
a great age will be held in memory until that age itself is 
forgotten and has passed out of history. 

William N, Thatcher. 



DIANA. 

There, by the altar on the sacred hill. 
Whence rose the curling smoke of sacrifice, 
Of doves and poultry and of yearling lambs, 
A white-stoled chorus of light-tripping maids 
Sang to Diana, mistress of the feast : 

Queen of the forest's shadows, none are pure 
If tried by thee ; to thee our virtues shine 
As mid-day star-light ; ay, who can endure 
The arrows of that purity divine ? 
How many a one has fallen at thy wrath. 
Who dared to cross thy path 
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And kindle burning anger in thine heart ? 

Rash mortal he, since offspring of the Gods 

Cannot withstand the swiftness of thy dart. 

As once Orion, hoary Neptune's son, 

Of might surpassed by none, 

Would woo fair Opis in some hidden dell ; 

But, e'er he tasted his reluctant bliss. 

Darkness upon his startled eyelids fell 

And thou did'st spread his body for a sign, 

Through the broad heavens, of thy power divine. ^ 

We know chaste sternness ever is thy care, . 

Yet, O bright-bosomed Huntress, deign to hear our prayer. 

For thou art not all sternness ; thou dost love 

To lie on mossy bed by gurgling brook. 

While 'gainst thy breast mild Zephyrus like a dove 

Doth flutter — ah, but on thee none may look. 

Hence none can tell how many wreathed flowers, 

Plucked from what wild wood-bowers, 

Thy watchful nymphs then scatter over thee. 

Nor by what opiate of ambrosial song 

Thy tired eyes are closed dreamily ; 

O, if such joys thou lovest, thou surely art 

Of more compassionate heart 

Than thy cold bearing shows thee to the throng. 

And guard'st thou not all creatures of the wood ? 

The tender, nursling brood 

Of lions fierce and tigers thou dost keep. 

While timid deer and long-fleeced mountain sheep. 

Striped zebras, spotted lynxes know thy care ; 

Therefore, bright-bosomed Huntress, deign to hear our prayer. 

Protect all those who seek thy forest home. 
Driven from men's haunts by dire necessity, 
The woodmen and the hunters, when they come 
Boldly, to win hard livelihood by thee. 
Be kind to such as dwell about thy wood, 
That no dread beast of blood 
May rob their sheep-folds, or their kine devour ; 
And grant our cattle increase that we may 
Grow prosperous — all our neighbors overtower. 
And, as thou spread 'st thy silver woof of light 
O'er the wide world at night. 
More dear to poets and lovers than the day ; 
Give to the poet rich fancies, golden dreams 
Coined by thy favoring beams ; 
On anguished lovers breathe a soothing balm 
Yea, in us all inspire thy holy calm. 
That purity may ever be our care ; 

Hear, O bright-bosomed Huntress, this our humble prayer. 

Luther H. Tucker, Jr. 
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SAILING. 

THERE are times in these fair spring days when ordi- 
nary recreations lose their charm ; when the much- 
advertised * tired* feeling recoils from the activity of a 
game of tennis, when even the listless pleasure of watch- 
ing athletic sports becomes a bore, and the languid victim 
of ennui finds nought in play, work or books to divert him. 
There is danger in succumbing to this feeling, too, for it 
shortly becomes the most deadening form of loafing. But 
before a heavy discontent can settle on the mind, muster 
energy enough to get down to the harbor with a nautical 
companion, secure a little cat-boat, hoist sail and put out 
for the Sound. True, one might suggest walking as a 
better tonic ; but that would pre-suppose a will power and 
animal vigor that ebb sadly at this season. 

Once afloat, however, the elements are yours to do your 
bidding. The water buoys, the wind drives. What luxu- 
rious sun-bath of Rome can compare with the plain, bare 
deck in the heat of a sultry afternoon as the little craft 
slips lightly over the gentle harbor swells ! The salt 
breezes you inhale bear a new lease of life to blood that 
courses faster and purer for such contact. 

Now you realize there is no prose in Nature. Every- 
thing is beautiful and complete — an infinite variety yet no 
superfluities. The crisp hissing of the water as the bow 
rives the tossing waves is a sweet music. Behind in a 
shiny track on the glassy surface, big bubbles rise with soft 
gurgling, and expand and vanish in an endless stream. 

In a way the water is the same, winter and summer, 
rising and falling in graceful undulating curves and ridges 
that only grow and subside as the. wind threatens and 
passes ; but now, airs balmier than the gales of January 
breathe upon the harbor, and high above like a flight of 
long black arrow-heads, a flock of ducks — lingerers on the 
confines of an ever-changing season — wing their quick 
journey to the north. 

Insipid thoughts pass away as the mild excitement of 
every healthy sense pervades the whole being. The im. 
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agination — too often a mischievous wizard in his evil con- 
jurings is lulled to rest in the absorbing beauty of the 
realities that surround you. Yet the wizard sometimes 
turns physician, and from these proceeding pleasures may 
draw rich, wholesome stores for future day-dreams. 

AH sorts of craft dot the harbor. A pompous little tug 
puffs along, whistling an officious warning at small sails 
that at times run wantonly across its straight course. 
Just inside the channel marked by the sparse, naked forest 
of oyster-bed stakes, lies a fleet of anchored schooners, a 
picture of tranquillity. Up the bay comes a sloop run- 
ning before the wind, every line taut, — the huge mainsail 
bearing down on us like a cloud of marble in its rigid 
curves and softly shaded light. Now we are close under 
her beam and she sheers off, careening, her bows plough- 
ing up a pearly cascade, her deck rails kissing the waves. 
She has passed — and in a moment we are bobbing gaily 
over the choppy track of the receding vision. 

Though the waning afternoon indicates the hour for re- 
turn, it is hard to leave this panorama ever shifting, ever 
beautiful. As we approach the town the wind lessens. 
The sinking sun for a moment obscured flashes out of a 
sudden ; cold, gray clouds in the east redden with a dy- 
ing, dusky flush ; the fiery glow shattered on the crests of 
the melting ripples fades away in a last merry dance of 
light, and one looks down into the many tinted reflection 
of a fathomless zenith. 

Tall factory chimneys now rise before you like blackened 
monuments, and as you swing into the wharf, bells and 
whistles, and the hum and clatter of many voices tell that 
the working day is done. The sun has kindled an un- 
wonted color in your ruddy face. The eye is clear, the 
step once more elastic, and the easy play of every other 
faculty has roused an appetite that your customary sup- 
per only quickens. Then back you go to the campus, a 
parting word or two with some friend at the fence under 
the stars and you return to the study lamp and books, 
tired but elated, the mind swept of its cobwebs, and feel- 
ing that tasks are but toys once more. 

Frank J. Price. 
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TO THE POPPY. 

Bright envoy of a sombre king, 
Bearing upon thy slender wing 
The weight of worlds, creation's dew, 
The ever old, the ever new, 
Come, set thy seal upon mine eyes, 
And open them to mysteries. 

Unloose the chains of weariness, 

And lift the burden of distress ; 

Conduct me to fair Lethe's brink, 

That I may lave my brow and drink 

Long draughts of sweet oblivion, / 

My day-dream passed, my travail done. 

Build up thy stately domes of sleep. 
Its walls are high, its moat is deep. 
Besieging hordes of pain and care 
In vain attempt an entrance there. 

Ray B, Smith, 



-•♦♦- 



THOMAS HOOD AND BRET HARTE. 

FEW poets have equalled Thomas Hood in variety of 
subject and diversity of treatment. His prolific pen 
touches alike the fountains of laughter and of tears. His 
power and significance of thought, almost Shaksperian in 
its versatility, have produced examples of several distinct 
types of poetry, yet in all is the unmistakable trace of his 
peculiar genius. To call Hood's poetry humorous is to 
characterize it but partly, for, hidden under the mask of 
his light frivolity, lie a sober meaning and a noble pur- 
pose. Hood was much more than a humorist, he was a 
true and genuine poet. There have been spirits of loftier 
flight and more enduring wing, natives of the upper ele- 
ment, whose home was the empyrean ; with these we dare 
not rank him ; but the eagle is not solitary in the heavens ; 
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and if he alone, undazzled by the beam of midday, can 
dare to give the great sun himself glance for glance, there 
are other winged creatures who are satisfied to receive 
his radiance upon their bright and glossy plumage, whose 
nests are not in the pathless crags but deep in the quiet 
seclusion of the bowery woodlands. 

Hood successively discloses varying phases of his versa- 
tile genius — the humorous and the pathetic, the grotesque 
and the grave, the vulgar and the classical ; but through- 
out the whole is displayed the deepest sympathy for weak 
and suffering humanity. To represent agonies and ecsta- 
sies that have never existed, save in imagination, is much 
\ more easy than to paint real human beings and human 

feelings, so as to strike home to our sympathy; as it is 
more easy to paint monsters than to portray a living like- 
ness. The common feelings of tenderness, of love, of pity, 
of sorrow, of soul-felt joy, how hard it is so to embody 
them in simple strains that the emotions of the reader's 
heart will answer them like an echo whenever they call ! 
How many masters of the lyre have tried to effect this 
and tried in vain ! To picture a scene of misery, to trans- 
fer it to the poet's age, to group together not only the 
physical and prominent traits, but those that lie deep in 
the very soul and center of sensibility — ^the shades which 
sad memory, fond recollections, affections rudely smoth- 
ered, dreary forebodings fling over the rough outlines of 
the mere outward suffering, melting all into one tender 
image, so sadly sweet, so mournfully beautiful, that the 
gazer's eye is riveted thereon until it becomes wet with 
tears ; thus to describe is given to but few, and to these 
few only on rare occasions. Hood saw the hard-working 
seamstress of London toiling in " unwomanly rags," 

" In poverty, hunger and dirt," 

and his great heart, expanding with pity, burst forth in 
the " Song of the Shirt," in which for the first time he 
caught the ear of the world as a singer, and roused 
humanity to a vivid sense of the sin, sorrow and suffering 
about us. 
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The grave and sustained style of Hood, though rarely 
attempted, is singularly chaste in expression and beautiful 
in thought. In his " Ode to the Moon," how delicate is 
his fancy — how soft his rhythm ! 

" Art thou that huntress of the silver bow 

Fabled of old ?" 
" Sometimes I see thee ride 

A far-bound galley on its perilous way, 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray." 
" Still lend thy lovely lamp to lovers fond« 

And blend their plighted shadows into one/' 

The exquisite imagery and graceful structure are almost 
unsurpassed in the poetry of the English language. 

Turn now from the crowded streets of London to the 
mining regions of our own country ; and, forgetting for a 
moment this poet of humanity, look into the works of 
Francis Bret Harte, the poet of the American frontier. 
Avoiding the beaten paths of literature, Bret Harte pre- 
sents to us new scenes, new characters, new emotions. 
His poems contain a novel and racy element which impels 
us to recognize the truths lurking in his fantastic pictures 
of the " Far West." Born in the shadow of nature's 
majestic peaks, growing to manhood beneath her wooing 
pines, as a boy and man trembling with awe at her stern- 
ness, laughing for joy at the serene beauty of her match- 
less face, he knows and loves her as a cherished child. 
Eye and ear, heart and brain see and acknowledge some- 
thing more real than sentiment, something more stem 
than love songs. He has to deal with men, rough and 
often desperate ; they speak to his poet's heart and cry 
through him for justice at the hands of their fellow men. 
He sees their story on every side. Side by side upon the 
mountain slope are the gloomy gorge and the majestic 
sunlit cliff. They tell a saddening tale and plead with a 
silent intensity. The gloomy gorge suggests dark deeds, 
painful memories, latent despair. The majestic cliff tells of 
an heroic side to their character, of many a good and 
kindly deed, and pleads for their rugged rudeness. All 
this has been whispered to the heart of the western poet 
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and author. No one has surely caught its every whisper 
as Bret Harte. His scenes are the rudest often attended 
with base associations ; yet notwithstanding this rough 
exterior he sees the jewel it hides. Gently he fans the 
smouldering spark of manhood until suddenly, with subtle 
touch he elicits a burst of love and tenderness. It may be 
the little heart*s-ease, flowering on the mountain-side, the 
last words of a dying comrade, a child's smile or the 
gentle pressure of baby fingers that touches a responsive 
chord in memory. "The miner pauses in his rugged 
labor," for — 



II 



in his eyes a mist unwonted rises ; 



And for a moment clear 

Some sweet home-face his foolish tho't surprises, 
And passes in a tear." 

Bret Harte has indeed divined the poem that lay hidden 
in that wonderful border life ; ** Homeric," it has been 
said, "in simple savagery and in its emphasis of the man- 
lier qualities." He has rendered a service to humanity in 
showing that noble capabilities and tender traits often 
dwell under a rough exterior. "One touch of nature 
makes the whole world akin ;" and by that magic touch 
he has enlisted our sympathies for those who were 
degraded but not utterly bad. It is perhaps unfair to 
criticise his works from individual pieces. Each poem is 
but a tile in the great mosaic which he has deftly laid. 
It is only when we view the whole work that the power 
of the master is fully appreciated. 

The most obvious similarity in Thomas Hood and Bret 
Harte, is the disposition to excuse the mistakes and errors 
of their fellow-men. This tendency arose from their 
strong, all-absorbing love for mankind ; and the throb- 
bing of this love is felt in all their poems. Both display 
great fertility of imagination, a copious flow of language, a 
keen and lively appreciation of the ridiculous. The general 
character of their works, however, is not superior. We 
feel that their thoughts are worthy of better settings. 
Oftentimes their strained measures and harsh rhythm grate 
on the ear, and their excessive punning and attempts at 
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humor exhaust the patience. They are too apt to crowd 
their fancies, making them a burden rather than a relief to 
the mind of the reader. When contrasted, Hood appears 
the better poet, the better master of verse. Harte the 
truer reader of motives, the better portray er of nature. 
Hood's characters are lifeless and dull, his scenes are 
distant and vague ; Harte's characters are alive and vigor- 
ous, his scenes vivid and real ; Hood shows the good in 
our nature that he may point out more clearly the bad ; 
while Harte portrays our vices only that he may empha- 
size our better qualities ; the one pities our weaknesses, 
the other admires our virtues. We read these poets with 
interest. We laugh at their humor, thrill at their pas- 
sions, weep at their pathos ; but it is the warm, philan- 
thropic spirit, breathing in every line of their works, that 
fixes their lessons on our minds and endears their authors 
to our hearts. Ray B. Smith. 



• ♦• 



A-MAYING. 

*' Get ap« sweet slug-a-bed."— /^^rr«V^. 

*'And Phillida with garlands gaye 

Was made the lady of the VL».y^''—Niehclat Breton, 

• 

Ah, Phillida come ! for the hours are fleet, 
And sweet are the soft meadow murmurs and sweet 
Are the merry May flowers that dawn round thy feet. 
Come Phillida, come ! 

They're waiting to make thee their lady of May, 
And have twined in the midst of thy garlands so gay. 
The small idlesse flower, for pity, they say. 
Thou knowest for whom. 

And lovers are sighing among the green brake. 
And birds in their flying soft madrigals make. 
Hark ! hear the girls crying and all for thy sake, 
Come, Phillida, Come ! 

Arthur W, Colton, 
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A SUNDAY WALK. 

WHEN the last note of the postludium has died away, 
just as the bells of the college clock are sounding 
their noonday chime, and groups of twos and threes come 
slowly out ot the open doors, scattering quietly in all 
directions, their footsteps on the stone walks making an 
inconstant accompaniment to the low hum of conversa- 
tion ; and when gradually this moving, dispersing mass 
has melted away into the open entries, leaving the campus 
deserted, except perhaps for here and there a belated 
group — a feeling of quiet and rest seems to spread over 
us, where the only disturbance of perfect peace is the 
swaying of the branches overhead as the breeze comes 
in from the sea. Presently the heavy oaken doors of 
Battell are fastened, and the chapel, as though it had 
closed its one open eye, sinks into the sullen quiet of* its 
surroundings. 

It seems as though Sunday, in New Haven, were differ- 
ent from what it is in almost any other place. It is no 
doubt the contrast which it brings to our other days that 
makes it appear so. We feel, then, that the hours may 
strike without causing us to hasten breathlessly across the 
yard, and that the afternoon may flit away at its own pace, 
bearing us no summons, leaving us to do as we incline, 
and bequeathing perfect repose. 

Do you ever walk of a Sunday afternoon ? Do you 
ever take your stick and strike out across the Green with 
some congenial pedestrian, leaving the tinned and slated 
roofs of the brick row to slumber away their monotony 
while you fill your lungs with the crisp salt air of the sea- 
marshes ? Or do you recline by the window, somnolently, 
and let the hours pass without recognition over your 
head, until dusk makes reading an impossible excuse for 
loafing, and your wasted time goads you to more active 
occupations? Choose the former alternative, I beg of 
you, to-day, and if you will put aside your indifference we 
shall see that, after all, we are living blindly in an atmos- 
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phere of beauty which we, more than our circumstances, 
prevent ourselves from appreciating. 

New Haven is not enough of a city to boast some stated 
way where we may walk of a given afternoon to see our 
fellow-men; where fashion may outstare fashion, where 
the emptiness of our lives is laid open, and where we may 
gaze upon the veneer of character. We are far better off, 
indeed ! 

We may pass along the quiet streets, arched over by 
the proud old elms, until we turn away from the 
more beaten tracks and seek the low hills that lie along 
the coast. I think it was Lowell who said that " New 
England life, to be genuine, must have in it some senti- 
ment of the sea,** and in fact it must ; for are not the 
Pilgrims identified with New England, and did they 
not come by the sea? We, of more distant homes, 
are apt to look upon New England as the historical 
portion of our country, associated as it is with our first 
readings of national history and those first stories of the 
Mayflower and our Puritan forefathers. All this gives us 
the sentiment of the sea ; that same sea whose bracing air 
blew courage into their hearts and caused their veins to 
course with the blood of liberty. And as we stand upon 
our little knoll gazing out upon the water, Lowell again 
whispers to us truly, " The sea was meant to be looked at 
from the shore, as mountains are from the plain.'* Alas ! 
we have no mountains here ; but we may stand on the 
sloping roadside and look off over the sound, away toward 
Long Island, which rests like a low, blue line, on the 
distant horizon. Now and then a sail moves across the 
w^ater, glancing in the sunshine which reflects in gold and 
silver on the waves. Above, the sky is clear and blue ; 
not the deep, dark blue of Italian skies, but a light, clear 
azure — more like the eyes of our northern maidens. And 
as we look, a white cloud floats over us, a greater ship 
upon a broader sea ! 

Nature is alluring to the wanderer. But if we allow 
ourselves to be so charmed by one of her countless aspects, 
we shall find ourselves loitering by the way. Like the 
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sailors of Ulysses, we must compel indifference, or we 
shall see our walk turned to a pilgrimage. 

As we tramp along the road each turn opens to us some 
fresh picture of springtime and new growth, but all things 
bear that restful and sleepy appearance of a New Eng- 
land Sabbath. We wonder if even the animals — the 
sleeping dog on the porch over there — appreciate that 
to-day has been set aside for repose. For the dog looks 
up drowsily as we pass by, wondering perhaps in his own 
dumb way why we, of all beings, should at this hour be 
setting out from home, when all others are secluded there. 
But presently we pass beyond the orchard and off to the 
left we can see East Rock with its tall white column 
rising up against the sky. The leaves are not all out yet^ 
but here and there a patch of green relieves the greyish 
cliff. The precipice stands bleak and firm in the midst of 
the surrounding lowlands, and seems to frown down on the 
ever-chafing sea, like some stern guardian of the little 
town nestled at its feet. The sluggish river winds along 
not far from its base, bending and rebending in its course, 
flowing now and then under an old wooden bridge, as 
though loth to dip into the sea. It was perhaps under 
one of these very bridges that, two centuries ago, the 
regicides hid themselves as their persuers galloped over- 
head ; and it may have been at one of these very houses 
which we are passing by that they stopped and begged 
for a glass of milk to strengthen them on their way. 

But we cannot stop to ask. A long curve of the road 
is bringing us back to the town again ; and as we come 
upon the paved walks which lead us back to the fence, the 
gold and purple on the western clouds mark the lateness 
of the hour and show that the afternoon is gone. 

Albert Lee. 
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NOTABILIA. 

The disease appears contagious. Pamphleteering, we 
mean. Scarcely has our patriotic enthusiasm, called 
forth by Mr. Eaton's attack on our Alma Mater, subsided 
to its normal quietude, when we are called upon to dis- 
cuss a similar challenge in another quarter. 

•N- « « * « « 

It is but seldom that Saint Elihu speaks, even though 
his cheeks are puffed with words of wisdorti : a convinc- 
ing proof, we think, of his unimpeachable sainthood. But 
his preoccupied air, of late, has kept us in hourly expecta-. 
tion of a sermon : we have been disappointed, however : 
or surprised, rather, for Saint Elihu cuts his expected 
advice short with a single monosyllable. ** Read !'* he 
says, and hand us, — a pamphlet. On its cover are the 
words: "Yale Lit. in 1890. — Reflections on its Char- 
acter.** 

* » * * * * 

" The Yale Lit.,'* says this pamphlet, " is not a univer- 
sity magazine, although the superscription on its title 
page reads ' conducted by the students of Yale Univer- 
sity.' The editors are elected from, and by one class in 
one branch of the undergraduate department, to the total 
exclusion of representation from all other departments of 
the University.** "The time is coming,** it continues, 
•' when the Lit. must be more nearly what it apparently 

claims to be — the magazine of the University.** 

****** 

However right or wrong such an accusation may be, 
we must acknowledge that, under the present circum- 
stances, the words on the cover of the Lit. are easily sub- 
ject to misinterpretation. Perhaps, as its editorial board 
has been elected and composed heretofore, its title is 
really a misnomer : it depends largely, however, on one*s 
understanding of the terms used. 

****** 
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The words "students of Yale University" are open to 
two interpretations. On the one hand, they may be taken 
in their wider sense as denoting all those studying for a 
degree in any of the regular departments of the Univer- 
sity. Under such an interpretation the Lit. should, prop- 
erly, be the product of the Theological and Law depart- 
ments, the Scientific and Medical schools, as well as of the 
Academic. And as such, its board should be, if posible, 
a representative one : It might properly consist of one 
editor from each of the five departments, though of 
course not necessarily in that proportion. The aim 
should be to pick the five best men from the University 
as a whole, all those students being eligible who are about 
•entering on their Senior year in any one of the five de- 
partments. 

On the other hand, the words may be understood to 
refer only to undergraduate students, to those studying 
for regular degrees, either in the Academic or Scientific 
department. This seems the more fitting interpretation, 
and one, too, that it is not unreasonable to hope, may 
soon be justified. 

« * * -N- •}» # 

In both cases, complications are sure to arise as to the 
manner of the election, yet, doubtless, only such as can be 
overcome without grave difficulty. But in the execution 
of the wider conception of the functions of the Lit. there 
is an additional and far more serious difficulty to be en- 
countered. Should the Lit. attempt to become the maga- 
zine of the University as a whole, it would straightway 
encounter a rival. Quietly, but with the help and encour- 
agement of the University authorities the 'New Englander 
and Yale Review has already begun to make good a claim 
to that position : its ambition is looking forward to a time 
when it may be the acknowledged organ of Yale. 

But in confining its field to the undergraduate depart- 
ment, the Lit. would still command the resources of an 
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undisputed territory. Moreover with the institution of a 
four years course in Sheff., and the consequent coalescence 
of its life with that of the Academic department, the last 
valid objection to representation on the Lit. board from 
the Scientific department will vanish. 

******* 

Saint Elihu, then, is meditating reform. The decision 
with regard to SheflF. will depend largely on the question 
as to the support Sheff. would give to the accomplishment 
of such a reform. It is two years and more since the 
opportunity was offered to Sheff., but there has not, as 
yet, been any sign which might be taken as an earnest of 
enthusiasm, or interest even, in the literary work at Yale. 
Is it because Sheff. has no voice in the election of Lit. 
editors ? Suppose it is ; can Sheff. ever expect to claim a 
voice in bestowing the honor until she has properly quali- 
fied herself for that privilege ? 

****** 

But in any event this much we can say : any Sheff. man 
who qualifies himself for a position on the Lit. board, can 
rest assured that he will have full justice done him, if not 
in the 'class election, then by means of the veto power of 
the society controlling the Lit. — X. A. ©. The present 
board not only appreciates the desirability of Sheff. repre- 
sentation on the Lit. board ; it realizes that under the 
present system the position and claims of the Lit. are open 
to misunderstanding and misconstruction. 

****** 

In their eagerness to appear in large type, a desire 
natural to most young writers, our contributors, we feel, 
neglect the department of the Lit. which is printed in 
Long Primer, which is put last, and which, as a receptacle, 
apparently, for odds and ends of thoughts, is called the 
" Portfolio." They misjudge, we think, the value of this 
element of the magazine. 
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The ** Portfolio " is put in small type rather from neces- 
sity than to belittle its importance ; and the order of 
departments is not determined by laws of rank and caste : 
for the Lit. is strictly democratic. And if one thinks of 
the title " Portfolio " as bearing some distant resemblance 
in its meaning to scrap-basket, he does grave violence to 
the intent of the title. Likewise does he err who ar^rues 
that because the portfolio is nearest the back, it is for that 
reason read last ; for we know positively that some of 
our readers, in intentional conformity with scriptural 
prophecy, perhaps, invert the order of precedence and 
read the Lit. backwards, — the " Portfolio " first. 

# # « ' * « « 

To the artist, the sketch is likely to give greater pleas- 
ure than the finished picture : it is only a beggarly imagi- 
nation that needs every detail to make the resulting im- 
pression most intense. Every unnecessary detail indeed 
may serve but to weaken the effect. The greatest pleasure, 
after all, lies in creation ; at others' suggestion it may be ; 
but after one's own ideal, it must be. And such should 
be the aim of the " Portfolio ; " — by word-sketches to 
engender thought-pictures. 



All unpublished manuscripts may be obtained, on and 
after the date of publication of the Lit. for which they are 
contributed, at 280 Lawrance, — whatever the address at 
which they may have been originally submitted. Contri- 
butions will be destroyed unless reclaimed within one 
month from the time at which they are due. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

satyr's song. 

In a forest far away, 
Peeps a fountain, plashing spray ; 
There amid the trailers looping, 
Fig, and gourd, and grape are drooping : 
There the honey-dews are shedding — 
There the violel-beds are spreading — 
There are flowers to weave your tresses — 
Flowers to answer love's sweet guesses : 
Where the laden trees are bending. 
Where the sunny stream is tending ; 
There the satyr bands retreating, 
Join in giving merry greeting, 
Follow us, follow us. 

As one traverses the realms of history he enjoys a 

varied landscape ; valleys, mountains, seas, pass in fast succes- 
sion, but his eye will fasten on some monument of man's 
existence rising like a monster tower, now enlarged by the 
contrast of lesser edifices, now looming up from its desert 
environment in awful magnificence. Such a one is the Per- 
sian religion. Breathless with wonder we draw near and gaze 
upon its original symmetry and beauty. It rises from among 
the d6bris of the religions about it with impressive grandeur. 
It shadows not huts, but palaces. To the wardens of its gates 
kings are suppliants. Its Magi number tribes. When it sways 
an empire shakes. Blocks of granite, quarried from two hill- 
sides in the far off wilderness, combine to form the massive 
structure. Those four corner-stones, "the sacred elements," 
Fire, Water, Earth, Air, come from the wild Scythians of the 
North and with them come the Magi, well skilled in the rites, to 
act as wardens of the faith. The remaining material has been 
brought from Media, of many mountains, whose god Ahura- 
madza furnishes the personified spirit of good opposed by 
devil Devas. Thence, too, comes the coping stone, " immor- 
tality," which, huge and rugged, loftier than clouds, binds 
together the whole structure. Its architect was the mind of 
man darkly groping after truth, its builder was the ages. 
This is the contour of the Persian religion as first disclosed. 
Pure, personal, monotheistic, unsullied by idolatry ; a caste of 
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priests sincere, moral, powerful ; the outer wall of this religion 
is secure if only there be a solidity of principle within. • * * 
The years roll on, Persia becomes the mistress of nations, 
the Persian religion the faith of realms. Then the foreign 
gods oppose it, not in open attack, but insidiously undermining 
the walls ; the onslaught makes known their thinness and 
once having gained a footing, enemies help to fill the empty 
sp^ce within. The worship of the sun as Mithra, the vile abom- 
inations of the Babylonian Astarte, one by one they worm a 
way in ; purity and simplicity are exchanged for idolatry and 
gross licentiousness. The wall weakens, the tower sways, tot- 
ters, falls ; the fragments of an empire lie beneath a ruined 
religion. t. s. h. 

There is a bookstore in a back street of a certain city 

which is an especial favorite of mine. It is not large and is 
usually dark and damp ; I would not have it ventilated for 
the world, because then it would lose that delightful odor 
which old books always have. The walls are lined with 
crowded shelves and cases are placed crosswise on the floor, 
leaving narrow, labyrinthine passages, along which one must 
step with care, for heaps and baskets of books, strewn about 
here and there, will trip the inexperienced and unwary. The 
shop-keeper is a gray bearded old gentleman who wears a 
dilapidated frock coat of a faded blue and a straggling black 
cravat. The old man is always very busy, arranging, dusting, 
tying up pamphlets, piling books in boxes and taking them 
out again, and doing all with a gentleness which shows how 
tender a feeling he has for his wares. Customers feel it a sort 
of condescension on his part when he stops for a little while 
and bustles about, hunting for the books they have come to 
buy. Usually, indeed, the purchaser must for himself look 
for what he wants, unless Mary happens to be in the store. 

Mary is the shop-keeper's daughter and a pretty girl of 
seventeen. She takes excellent care of her father — her mother, 
I think, is dead — and, when she brings him his dinner, often 
stays awhile and helps him among the books. 

So dark is it in the little store that on rainy days a lantern 
is a necessity. The shop lantern is a clumsy old-fashioned 
one, with square corners, and holes in its tin top, through 
which the light is sprinkled and dances in fantastic little 
beams up to the ceiling. Mary is fond of wearing a blouse of 
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a brave red color, in which she looks very picturesque and, by 
lantern light, lovelier than ever. In fact, I know of no prettier 
sight in the world than Mary, when she holds up the lantern 
to read the titles of books on an upper shelf, a studious expres- 
sion upon her pure young face and dark masses of books all 
around her. 

I sometimes fancy her then an embodiment of the poetry of 
books, that mysterious charm which hovers about the volume, 
Jiowever black and dusty it be, which lights it up and renders 
it so delightfully attractive. e. b. 

Far up in the north of Europe, beaten by the waves of 

the stormy Baltic, lies Scandinavia, the land of Odin and Thor ; 
the birthplace of the fairies ; the home of the Norsemen. Under 
Hengist and Horsa the sea kings entered Britain. They 
breathed into its sluggish people the earnestness and energy 
of their own manly hearts. In a thousand homes they lighted 
Yule-logs ; and around them told wild stories from their 
wonderful Edda. They brought into the language a store of 
their own terse words, which gave to the English character its 
heartiness, and to the English tongue its strength. When 
sturdy Saxon had grown too hard and inflexible for romance 
and poetry, the Norsemen came again bringing to the language 
a grace and beauty hitherto unknown. They came singing 
the love songs of the troubadours, breathing still the sweet air 
of Normandy, feeling still in their hearts the glow of chivalric 
impulse. A new link was formed in the chain of English 
literatute. Beside the iron band which Saxon toil had beaten 
into shape, shone the golden link of poetry, wrought by gentle 
hands upon the tender skies of France. 

The legacy of the Norsemen to literature has been a precious 
one. When the Saxon invaders landed on British shores they 
brought with them something which they prized above their 
grotesque armor, above their trusty boats of skin — a wonder- 
ful epic, the quaint, mysterious Edda. Filled with stories of 
giants and fairies, overflowing on every page with tales of elves 
and goblins, it was a great storehouse of ghostly lore, the curious 
wreck of a forgotten faith. It was like a peep into a sorcerer's 
book — this fleeting glance into the old Norse Edda. English 
literature has never forgotten it. Its stories have become the 
property of the world. The fairies whispered strange stories 
into the baby ears of Goldsmith as he lay asleep in the old 
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witch-haunted homestead at Pallas, and his verse became a 
model of grace and harmony. They crept into the child heart 
of Charlotte Bronte, looking out over the desolate plains of 
Yorkshire, and made her a novelist. They came to Walter 
Scott, fascinated by the wild legends of the Scottish border, 
and the world listened in wonder to the melody of the '' Last 
Minstrel's" harp. Burns saw them in fancy, as he leaned 
upon his plow, and Tam O'Shanter, mad with fright, flies past 
the '^ haunted kirk " at Alloway. Alfred Tennyson saw them as 
he pondered over the old Saxon chronicles, and the " Idylls of 
the King " attain a classical place in English literature ; while 
the daring of Launcelot and the purity of Galahad delight a 
thousand hearts. 

The legacy of the Norsemen, as they left it, is fast vanishing. 
Science has exiled the ghosts, rude hands have driven away 
the fairies. But the silent influence of the Norsemen's gift 
still lives — lives in our language, giving it strength and force ; 
lives in our literature, filling it with beautiful thought ; lives 
in our lives, making them strong and true and pure. R. b. s. 

A chance remembrance of a stray quotation, — an idle 

search in the library,— and in consequence a delightful little 
treasure-trove, — William Edmonstone Aytoun's ** Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers.'' Written in the form of the old ballads, 
lacking some of their grand simplicity, but making up for it 
with their own fire and force, showing their author's keen and 
living sympathy throbbing through every line, they put us in 
touch with some fragments of history most romantic and soul- 
stirring, but usually most unreal and misty in our minds, 
glimpses of the national life of Scotland, and the last struggles 
of the house of Stuart. As we read the ringing words, we 
hear the dread tale of the battle-worn messenger to the 
Provost of Edinburgh, after the fatal field of Flodden, where 
lay King James with a rampart of the dead bodies of his men 
about him, guarding his death-sleep ; we see the grim proces- 
sion filing through the same Edinburgh streets, leading the 
" Great Marquis," James Graham of Montrose, to the scaffold, 
while the thunder-cloud lowering over the city mutters its pro- 
test against the deed ; we listen to the dirge for the Viscount of 
Dundee, whose life was all too dear a price for the victory of 
Kiliiecrankie, and we hardly recognize in him the "bloody 
Claverhouse," bugbear of the Covenanters; we shudder at 
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the massacre of the Macdonalds, cheer the wild charge of the 
exiled Scots through the waters of the Rhine, feel our hearts 
wrung with pity for poor Prince Charlie, sitting far away in 
sunny France, longing for the heather and the hills which he 
can never see in life ; and we even look back through the cen- 
turies and see Lord Douglas fling the heart of the Bruce among 
the Saracens, and fight his way up to it, and die. The author 
is a most ardent partisan, with never a good word for the 
" Covenanting carles," nor an ill one for the wearers of the 
white cockade. So the history is perhaps too tinged with 
prejudice to be relied upon implicitly, but at least Aytoun 
makes the history real and the men of live flesh and blood, 
not mere empty names. This is unmixed good, for history 
never means anything until it makes our hearts beat, and does 
not merely task our brains. And as poetry, doubtless there is 
much to criticize in the sometimes halting, sometimes high- 
flown verse, but it touches a note within us which is none too 
often sounded, that of sympathy for unreasoning but sublime 
courage, and for devotion, heart, soul and body, to a cause, 
even if the cause be lost. h. t. k. 



•♦♦♦■ 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Trip of the Glee and Banjo Clubs. 

During the Easter Recess concerts were given at Old Point 
Comfort, April 4th ; Washington the 7th ; Baltimore the 8th ; 
Philadelphia the 9th. 

Part I. 

1. Aurora March. . . . . . Armstrona^. 

Banjo Club. 

2. 'Neath the Elms. , . . . . Carm. Yalen. 

3. Yellow Bird, ..... Shepard. 

Mr. Wurts and Club. 

4. Davy Jones, • • • . Arranged by Nevin. 

5. When All the World is Young, . , Pflueger. 

50 
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1. Visions of .Rest, . 

2. Beauty's Eyes, 



Part II. 

* • 

Banjo Club. 



Baker. 
Tosti. 



Mr. Simmons and Club. 

3. The Long Day Closes, .... Sullivan. 

4. Medley, ...... Carm. Yalen. 

5. Drinking Song, .... Arranged by Shepard. 



1. German Patrol, . 

2. My Summer Girl, 



Part III. 

■ • • 

Banjo Club. 

... 
Mr. Brooks and Club. 



3. College Songs, 

4. They Kissed, 

5. Bright College Years, 



Eilenberg. 

Shepard. 

Carm. Yalen. 

Hawley. 

Carm. Yalen. 



Easter Ball Gaines, 

m 

Yale vs. New York {N. Z.), April 2d: 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 
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Yale vs. Brooklyn {N. Z.), April jd: 
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Yale vs. New York {N. L.), April 5th : 

New York (N. L.), . 4300010 
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Yale vs. Baltimore^ April yth : 



Baltimore, 
Yale, 
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Yale, 
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Yale vs. U. of P., April gth. 
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Yale vs. New Haven, April 12 : 
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University Reception. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dwight held the third of. their monthly recep- 
tions in Dwight Hall, Monday evening, April 14th. 
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Yale vs. Holy Cross^ April 75 / 



Yale, 

Holy Cross, . 
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Yale vs. New Haven^ April 16 : 



YALE. 

A.B. K. IB. 8.B. P.O. A. B. 
2103030 



Stagg, p., 

Calhoun, 2b, 2 i i o 2 5 o 

McBride, ib., 4 i 2 i 16 o o 

Poole, r.f., 4000201 

McClintock, l.f; 3000000 

McClung, S.S., 3012120 

Cashing, c.f., 3 i o i 2 o o 

Owsley, 3b., 3000230 

Jackson, c, 2 o o o 2 i i 
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NEW HAVEN. 

A.B. R. ZB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



McKee, l.f., 4 o i .0 o 

Pettit, r.f., 30012 

Lally, c.f., 40000 

Schoeneck, zb., 4 o o o zi 

Brady, 2b., 4 o o o z 

Doyle, 3b., 3010 

Lang, s.s.,. 2 z o i 

Hofford, c, 0000 

Gilliland, p., 3000 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
12345678 

Yale, . . . IZ000200 

New Haven, . ooooiooo 

Earned runs, Yale 2, New Haven o ; double play, Pettit and Shoeneck ; 
first base on called balls, Yale 8, New Haven 5 ; struck out, by Stagg, 2, by 
Gilliland, 8 ; passed ball, Jackson ; wild pitches. Stagg, z, Gilliland, 2 ; time 
of game, i hour, 46 min.; umpire, Mahoney ; scorer, G. F. Peter. 

Junior Crew Captain. 

At a meeting of the candidates for the Junior crew, April 
16, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, '90 S., was elected Captain. 

Zeta Psi Chapter House. 

Ground was broken for the erection of a chapter house by 
the Yale Chapter of Zeta Psi, April 16. 

Record Supper. 

The eighteenth annual supper of the Record board was held 
April 16 at Heublein's. S. A. York, Jr., '90, and H. V. Shaw, 
'90, acted as toast masters. The toast list was as follows : 



»f 



** Funeral Address," 

*• '91 receives its Inheritance," 

" Student Life," 

" Lampy on the Dual League," 

" The Late Lamented," 

" St. Elihu's Recent Notoriety,' 

" Life and Adventures of a Yale Log," 

" The Invalid under '90's Care," 

"Back Numbers," . 

" The Class of '90," 

"The Girls in Blue,' 

" Chorister," 



t> 



Mr. S. A. York, Jr. 

Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury. 

Mr. John A. Porter, 

Mr. Oliver Prescott, Jr. 

Mr. D. M. Barstow. 

Mr. John Crosby. 

Mr. J. D. Jackson. 

Mr. C. H. Keogh. 

Mr. Norris G. Osbom. 

Mr. Yale Kneeland. 

Mr. Isaac Bromley. 

. Mr. Edward Brooks, Jr. 
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The following were the invited guests : Messrs. Oliver 
Prescott, Jr.; R. S. Emerson ; John A. Porter, '78 ; Norris G. 
Osbom, '80 ; Isaac Bromley, '81 ; O. S. Isbell, '88 ; Lewis L. 
Welch, '89 ; W. L. Armstrong, '89 ; C. H. Sherrill, '89 ; D. M. 
Barstow, '89 ; Edward Brooks, Jr., '90 ; John Crosby, '90 ; A. 
P. Day, '90; Herbert Parsons, '90 ; C. A. Sheldon, '90; Yale 
Kneeland, '90 ; J. D. Jackson, '90 ; C. H. Keogh, '90 ; Stowe 
Phelps, '90 ; G. C. Hitchcock, '90 ; N. T. Porter, Jr., '90 ; J. 
W. Corwith, '90; C. H. Hamill, '90: E. G. Griggs, '90 S.: 
Lawrence Heyworth, '90S.; N.James, '90; E. Tracy, '90 ; J. 
R. Barbour, '90 ; H. J. Bardwell, '90 ; A. W. Colton, '90 ; J. 
H. Sherwood, '90 ; H. W. Lee, '90 ; R. Hartshome, '90. 

Yale vs. Amherst y April 20: 

Amherst, o. 0400112 0—8 

Yale, . 10201101 o— -6 

Yale vs, Boston Athletic Association, April 22: 

Yale, 03501602 5 — ll^ 

Boston A. A., i o o o o o o o o — i 

Chamber Concert, 

The sixth and last University Chamber Concert was given 
in North Sheffield Hall, April 23. 

Phi Beta Kappa Meeting. 

A meeting of Phi Beta Kappa was held April 23, at which 
the following officers were elected : H. H. Tweedy, '91, presi- 
dent ; C. K. Bancroft, '91, treasurer, W. T. Bartley, '91, secre- 
tary ; J. G. Estill, H. L. Pangborn, executive committee. 

Yale vs, Jaspers , April 26 : 

Jaspers, . . 00000020 0—3 

Yale, . . 00000042 2 — 8 

Water bury Alumni Dinner, 

The annual dinner of the Yale Alumni Association of 
Waterbury was held at the Scovill House April 27. 
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Yale vs. Metropolitans y April 2g : 



Stagg, p., 
Calhoun, 2b., 4 
McBride, ib., 4 
Dalzell, c.f., 4 
McClint'k,l.f. 2 
McClung,8.s.,4 
Gushing, r.f., 3 
Owsley, 3b., 4 
Jackson, c, 3 
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! METROPOLITANS. 
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Nelson, s.s., 40110222 
Hankins*n,ib3 01 10600 
Costello, ].f., 40000200 
King, 2b., 400014 50 
Wade, 3b., 30000200 
Smith, c, 20111611 
Carsey, p., 30001111 
Smithwick,c.f.4 o o o o i i i 
Hoey, r.f., 40000000 
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SCORE BY INNINGS. 
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Yale, I o o o I 

Metropolitans, 00000 

Earned runs, none. Two base hits, Stagg and Dalzell. First base on 
balls, by Stagg 4, by Carsey 2. Left on bases, Yale 7, Metropolitans 8. 
Struck out, by Carsey 4, by Stagg 6. Batters hit. Smith and Cushing. 
Double plays. King to Nelson 2. Time, ih. 43m. Umpire, T. F. Bayard, 
'90. 



Yale vs. Williams, April jo: 



Yale, . 
Williams, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Robert Browning Personalia. By Edmund Gosse. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price 75c. 

At this time, when Browning's name is on every one's lips, and discus- 
sions of his life and works form the daintiest morsels for all sorts of critical 
vultures, it is especially fitting that certain main facts of his history — spoken 
largely by himself, through the mouth of an old friend — should be uttered, 
as a kind of ground-proposition to which all may appeal. And honestly, 
delicately, and skilfully has Mr. Gosse performed the task. 

The impression left on our minds by this momentary glimpse at Robert 
Browning is, 1 think, chiefly an impression of unity — a whole life-energy 
devoted to a single aim. " He marvelled," says Mr. Qosse (as the two sat, 
one bright Sunday last June, in the shady part of an Oxford garden), **he 
marvelled, as he looked back, at the audacious obstinacy which had made 
him, when a youth, determine to be a poet and nothing but a poet." And 
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having read the short sketch which preceded, we are not surprised that he 
marvelled. Not to speak of the thousand forces — the desire for wealth, for 
scientific reputation, for journalistic notoriety — which to-day draw a man 
hither and thither and render distasteful any concentration on an art so slow 
and laborious as poetry, the public's reception of his works was anjrthing 
but encouraging. Luckily, his father was in easy circumstances, and the 
poems, one by one, made their appearance, printed at the author's cost. 
But in spite of his thus having established himself in Andrew Lang's dis- 
graceful category of amateurs^ and despite the utter indifference of the 
literary public. Browning was in no wise discouraged. Everything seemed 
against him ; several tragedies, which met enthusiastic audiences, for 
purely casual reasons had to be withdrawn from the stage. Yet little by 
little the small circle of admirers widened, the poet became acknowledged ; 
popular he has never been — being, like Milton, out of the popular run — 
but he died, last winter, honored by all as among the greatest poets and 
among the greatest men of his generation : 

" Car il fit ^ sa lyre 
Si bons accords eslire 
Qu'il orna de ses chants 
Nous et nos champs !" 

Ekkehard, A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joseph Victor Von Scheffel. 
Translated from the German. New York : W. S. Gottsberger & Co. For 
sale by Judd. 

To take the place of languishing poetry, to give vent to their inborn love 
for painstaking research, German writers have produced a series of histori- 
cal novels, careful and accurate, the work of scholars, representing with the 
utmost fidelity the costume, the manners, the whole external organization of 
the age with which they are concerned. And surely if poetry has to do with 
the vogue, the grand, the romantic, a more poetic age than the "tenth century 
could scarcely be selected. The moment one opens the volume, one is in 
such an atmosphere. Jagged Hohentweil crowned by its great gray caistle ; 
the clear blue Bodensee with " ever-changing panorama of green shores ;'* 
the dreamy monastery buried in vine-clad valley ; the dark-shadowed ponds 
above, where Ekkehard used to wander moon-light evenings; — here, 
surely, is a fit home for romance. 

But the first volume, it must be owned, is discouraging. The author 
plods along in such a naive, redundent, scholastic fashion, seems so desir- 
ous of impressing upon us the exact characteristics of the age, that we feel 
(especially if we make use of the hundred or more pages of notes) that we 
have been cheated into reading a laborious translation of a somewhat diffuse 
chronicle ; we look in vain for artistic concentration, for plot, for dramatic 
force, for anything but history. If we persevere, however, and pass lightly 
over the large mass of extraneous matter, we do reach a central idea, so 
noble that it deserves a more skillful setting forth — the character-develop- 
ment of Ekkehard. Ekkehard is a model monk ; when (on the way to the 
castle of the lately widowed Duchess of Suabia, who has engaged him to 
teach her Latin) he sees the jovial brother Rudimann, making love to a 
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pretty rustic, he rises, filled with righteous indignation, and soundly 
belabors the astounded offender. But, strong as he is, the Duchess' beauty 
overpowers him ; passion enters his heart, and slowly, silently consumes 
him ; when resistance is no longer possible, he flees to the mountain. But 
he must return to the chapel to pray, and there, by a strange coincidence, 
he meets the Duchess. Wholly beside himself, he snatches her in his arms, 
and standing before the great shadowy mosaic Christ-figure, cries wildly, 
*' Why dost thou hold out thy gold glittering fingers so unmoved, without 
blessing us ?" 

The door opens, and Rudimann is standing in the chapel. If that were 
all ! But the writer has to add in the manner of a sober, solid historian, 
that Ekkehard, after finally escaping, resumed his former life of piety and 
devotion, and that the Duchess lived to a good old age, honored and 
revered — though she never married again. 

Nero, A Romance. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated from the German by 
Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford. New York : W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 
For sale by Peck. 

Nero^ though a better constructed novel than Ekkehard^ is of the same 
school, and possesses somewhat the same characteristics. But it is richer 
in action, the action is better concentrated, and the author, dealing with a 
civilization more complex, cultivated, and modern-like, is perhaps better 
able to grasp the spirit of the age. What surprises us is the character of 
Nero. He is presented not as the young ogre of Roman historians, but as a 
bewitching, dark-eyed youth, wiser and sedater than most, and much given 
to philosophy. His moral downfall, we are shown, is caused chiefly by the 
loss of his sweet-heart Acte. At first this idea seems preposterous ; and its 
only reasonable justification is sadly derogatory to our conception of Eck- 
stein's Nero. Suppose him to have been utterly weak — as clay in the hands 
of any potter — suppose his innocence to have been ignorance, his philoso- 
phy, a dilution of Seneca's, and the difficulty of Eckstein's solution van- 
ishes ; and with it a great part of the dramatic power and pathos. 

But, criticism aside, the story itself (though a little too historical) is not 
without force and beauty ; while the sad tale of Octavia's self-abnegation, 
running through the whole like a sweet, softly-played accompaniment, must 
appeal to the hearts of all. 

Studies in Hegets Philosophy of Religion. With a Chapter on Christian Unitv 
in America. By J. Macbride Sterrett, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. For sale by Judd. 

In the way of something more hearty — a sort of piice de resistance — let us 
attack the blue-bound Studies in Hegel. The work is not really quite so 
formidable as the title would give one to suppose, being written in a terse, 
clear, straightforward style, and with a view to popularization. The author 
desires to show that, by Hegel's philosophy, religion is set upon a firmer, 
more reasonable basis, than it could occupy, if supported merely by dogma 
and authority. He does not care to posit an abstract Infinite, a merely 
supermundane God ; he wishes "to discover the concrete Infinite, immanent 
in, vitalizing, and educating man throughout his history." Him he seeks. 
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and Him he thinks he has found, in Hegel's philosophy. Perhaps chiefly 
interesting is the earnest appeal for Christian unity, for a Church of Amer- 
ica, single and all embracing, with which the volume closes. 

The Princess of Montserrat, By William Drysdale. Albany. N. Y.: Albany 
Book Company. Price 50 cents. 

A thoroughly American reporter is put in charge of a lonely phosphate- 
island of the West Indies. A convenient hurricane shipwrecks thereon a 
beautiful maiden — the Princess of Montserrat — the stalwart New Yorker 
straightway wins her heart, and the two are pledged for eternity. So far so 
good. But a dangerous, green-hearted rival now makes himself felt. The 
Princess has left the island, and the reporter, on the eve of following, is in- 
geniously kidnapped, and deposited on another lonely island, where he 
seeks refuge in the house of a mysterious deaf man. This person proves to 
be a smuggler of endless wealth, who does all he can to hold the reporter 
captive. And so after a continual see- saw of adventures, the happy lovers 
are at last united, and live peacefully ever afterwards. Such books are in- 
deed written to sell, to amuse — and then to be dropped into the waste-paper 
basket. 

Prince Foriunatus, By William Black. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Judd. 

Perhaps the chief interest of Prince Foriunatus lies not so much in the 
town and green-room, in which most of the scenes are laid, as in the High- 
land episode. Mr. Black is always at home in the wild North-country, so 
that we are almost sorry that he so often leaves the rod and rifle and comes 
down into the cramped indoor life of the city. Could anything be more 
refreshing than the glimpse of trim " Miss Honnor," in jacket of gray home- 
spun and Tam o'Shanter adorned with salmon flies, bending over the stony 
brink of the pool, and slowly reeling in the treacherous salmon ; or the stag- 
hunt that lowering morning, when heavy cloud-masses hung low and brood- 
ing over the purple hills? Throughout the story is written in Mr. Black's 
agreeable, conversational style, never very deep or full of meaning, always 
cheery and amusing. 

William Cullen Bryant. By John Bigelow. American Men of Letters Se- 
ries. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.25. 

" I have attempted to portray the more prominent features of the most 
symmetrical man I have ever known," says the biographer ; and I think 
that in that sentence the key-note of Bryant's character is struck. One 
might hesitate to call him a most successful man ; he did not gain the great- 
est wealth, the widest influence, the loftiest heights of creative daring. 
But he attained something broader, and, for himself, better than great suc- 
cess in any one line — success in all lines, or symmetry. And certainly it is 
seldom one reaches so complete a development as Bryant's ; yet the stal- 
wart octogenarian, who had never, in the memory of his children, been con- 
fined to his bed from illness, whose self-command was so great that he was 
able at any time to do his best at anything — this man of wonderful /^^^ftir 
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started life so weak and puny that the most careful nursing was required to 
carry him through the minor ailments of childhood. His robust health was 
entirely due to his own care and abstenance. The same marvelous mastery 
of himself and his environment is seen in all departments of his activity. 
The whole amount of verse, which has placed him among the first of Amer- 
ican poets, does not, we are told, exceed thirteen thousand lines. The life 
of such a man possesses a completeness, a richness, a suggestiveness, be- 
yond and above what any special talent could have given it. 

Poems, By John Hay. New York and Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.25. For sale by Judd. 

While, among these poems, we failed to discover any very remarkable, 
there is a glow of genuine pathos in many of them, expressed in simple 
and unpretending language. Especially is this true of some of the Pike 
County Ballads ; where, for instance, rough Jim Bludso sticks to his vessel 
when 

The fire burst out as she cleared the bar, 
And burnt a hole in the night ; 

and holds her prow to shore, faithful to the death. Altogether the collec- 
tion forms a tasty volume, and is certainly not heavy reading. 

TO BE REVIEWED. 

The Economic Basis of Protection, By Simon N. Patton, Ph.D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.00. For sale by Judd. 

J*'or a Mess of Pottage, By Sidney Lyon. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Company. For sale by Judd. Price $1.25. 

A Romance of the Antipodes, By Mrs. R. Dun Duglass. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. Price $1.00. 

The Story of Pussia, By W. R. Morfill, M.A. New York : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. For sale by Judd. Price $1.50. 

Horatio Nelson, By W. Clark Russell. Heroes of the Nations Series. 
New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. Price 
$1.50. 

RECEIVED. 

Lippincotfs Fourth Reader, Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company. For 
sale by Judd. Price 80 cents. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

'there is no doubt but what every man who ever wrote on the subject of 
college athletics has deplored the fact that not a season goes by without 
being made. remarkable for the dispute which it has witnessed. Pages upon 
pages of suggestions have been written by athletes who never wrote before, 
and as much free advice has been offered by interested onlookers who never 
exerted their muscles for the athletic welfare of their Alma Mater. Yet with 
all this no remedy seems forthcoming. The people of the outside world 
hear the wrangling through the partition which keeps them from seeing the 
true state of affairs or from hearing the arguments advanced — and all they 
know is that there is a fight. If one disputant happens to have a louder 
voice than his opponent, and cries out some accusation against his integrity 
or courage, the outsiders hear this ; and not caring to open the door and 
look in to see from what source the accusation comes or on what grounds it 
is made, they go away believing in what they have heard ; confident, more- 
over, in their belief, knowing that there is a quarrel. 

The Dual League flashed forth from the troubled skies, and many thought 
that it would prove to be the salvation of college athletics. But it, too, has 
proved hollow and incomplete. It has merely added another subject for 
discussion and debate. Our delegates have held conferences with Harvard, 
and the alumni of both universities have dipped their fingers into the pie, 
but nothing has come of it, and the burden of the Advocate^s editorial lay is 
still that " It is a matter of sincere regret that Yale has not seen her way 
clear to accept the proposed articles of agreement." The matter for 
'* sincere regret " is, rather, that the thousand and one committees and 
sub-committees which shackle Harvard's athletic liberty are allowed to 
wander at large. They are the acknowledged stumbling block of all our 
negotiationis ; and as long as they put sticks in the wheels, Yale can do 
nothing from her side of the difficulty. 

It is an easy matter to sit in a comfortable chair and write about what is, 
and about what should be. But it is a different affair to step out and show 
how to stand the ^%% on end. The Table disclaims any ability to do the 
latter ; it only howls with the rest, and wishes that the winds would abate 
and that everything might be easy sailing after that regretable tempest of 
last fall. Athletic discussions are not in the field of the Table's work. We 
should be thankful for this t6o. But we cannot help adding our grain, when 
we live in an atmosphere so impregnated with athletic discussion that we 
get it at every meal. Fortunately for us, at Yale, no Advisory Board tells 
us what we must do. We are true democrats. We meet in the Forum — 
which custom calls Alumni Hall — and there the populus expresses the views 
which it has itself formed and considered. 

But again let us disclaim our ability as athletic advisors, and turn to what 
is more in our sphere. We ought, no doubt, as the oldest among the college 
papers — and therefore, presumably, the most serious and sedate — to hold out 
a hand of welcome to the Brown Literary Magazine^ which appeared for the 
first time last month. We wish every success to the new-comer — it ought 
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certainly to find a broad field at Brown. Another strange face which dropped 
in upon us this month was La Revue Athletique, from Paris. The Frenchmen 
seem to have looked upon us with favor this year, for this is the second 
periodical they have sent us. And we would not have missed this one for 
worlds! To call it a literary curiosity would be but a mild representation of 
what it is. Perhaps it is because we cannot appreciate Gallic journalism. 
On the cover, printed in large letters, we are told that La Revue Athletique 
*' has been honored by a subscription from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion ;" — this is no doubt to assure us that it is read in the best social circles. 
The opening article is on Cornell University, and gives a very good idea of 
what a Frenchman's opinion of an American college — acquired during a visit 
of a day or two — must be. Another article is entitled "The Oxford-Cam- 
bridge match of eight oarsmen," which on perusal proves to be a quaint 
account of the English Universities* boat race. We wonder if our maga- 
zines are as amusing to them as theirs are to us ? And this is not a college 
paper, by any means, that we have been speaking of. Its editors consist of 
a senator and of eight or ten high officials with long titles, the meaning of 
which we do not understand. 

The exchanges of the month are full of May poetry ; but little of it is what 
it should be. We have put it all aside and from the remainder we clip : 

A HOPE. 

As once I lolled in twilight hour 
Beside a brook, a fair wild-flower 
I saw. Enraptured with its charm 
Of beauty, I reached out my arm 
To pluck it, but alas ! I found 
• Nothing, and each twilight sound. 

Each murmuring from grottos haunted. 
Mocked me — " Lo, the flower *s enchanted. 

But yesterday I saw the face 

Of one in whom the mingled grace 

Of Beauty and of Wisdom dwelt — 

A fairy vision which I felt 

Was but a minute's ornament. 

On thoughts of that brief joy intent, 

Love wings from me this prayer supreme — 

" O Time, grant she be not a dream ? " 

— Harvard Advocate, 

KATE'S ROSE. 

Kate pinned a rose upon my coat 
And all my sorrows fled away. 
And so I say the words by rote, 
" She pinned a rose upon my coat," 
And though my life is far remote 

From touch of hers, yet still I say, 
" She pinned a rose upon my coat," 
For lo, my sorrows flee away. 

— Harvard Advocate, 
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BEYOND. 

A maiden stood on the sandy beach, 

By the ocean's throbbing side ; 
She looked as far as eye could reach. 

Across the billowy tide ; 
And long she gazed, and thoughtfully 

She wondered what was beyond the sea. 

A child stood out in the harvest field, 

And watched the clouds float by ; 
And as at times the mist revealed 

The clearer, brighter sky, 
The child would watch for the heavenly hue. 

And wonder what was beyond the blue. 

O wistfull maid ! O wondering child ! 

Ye speak for the human kind ! 
Beyond where waves and clouds are piled 

How oft we turn our mind ! 

And it must be these longings fond 

Will sometime find the Great Beyond. 

— Brunonian 

THE FACES OF THE MIST. 

The white fog is drifting. 

And endlessly sifting, 
Silent and dreary the window pane past ; 

And moodily gazing. 

My eyes never raising, 
I watch the weird mist-phantoms flitting so fast. 

Its wreathes are fantastic. 

Its figures are plastic. 
They change in the wind and the drift of the storm. 

But fancy still holds them ; 

My mind's eye remolds them. 
Endows them with life and distinguishing form. 

Sweet, beautiful faces 

My quick fancy traces, 
And figures in garments of dense drifting white. 

The forms of departed 

From mist-wreathes have started. 
Like messengers sent from the fair realms of light. 

The mist-wreathes are ceasing. 

The rain is increasing ; 

Soon the drift of the fog will have vanished from sight. 

Not so its impressions, 

But memory fashions 

These still, as I gaze on the fast falling night. 

— Tht DarmoutA. 
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SERKNADE. 

Chaste is the midnight hour 

Under thy beams, pale queen ! 
Kiss thy fair sister and breathe in a whisper 
That here is a lover unthought of, unseen. 

Take her to Fancy's feat bower ; 

Show her the magical snare 
Maidens are weaving beyond all believing 
Around the proud hearts of men little aware. 

— Harvard Advocate, 



D N. 

That little word, — not much to tell. 
And yet a word has tolled my knell, 

And life's to me a thing that's dead. 

For all the glamor love may shed 
Has flown, — and left my heart a shell. 

Oh ! will the future years e'er quell 
The feelings that within me swell. 
As I think of the time I said. 
That little word. 

For I was strolling with Lucelle ; 
I swore she was my queen — my belle ; 
She spoke of future judgment dread. 
On profane men — when, off my head. 
My hat went, and I uttered, — well. 

That litle word, 

— The Tech, 



HER BLOTTER. 

Her blotter white 
And neatly tied 
With ribbons pink 
And very wide. 
And on the criss-crossed under side 
I see quite clearly 
" From yours sincerely." 

A closer look 
And then I see 
Bits of a note 
She wrote to roe. 
And signed with gpreat propriety— 
And friendship really — 
" Yours most sincerely.' 



rt 
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Ah, well ! I hope 

Some time she will 

In writing me 

Be briefer still. 
And so I'll wait in patience till 
She signs "^<;«rj," merely, 
With no " sincerely." 



— Brunonian. 



T)IE ANGELUS. 

The sombre hour draws on, 

That paints the twilight hues ; 
The summer sun has gone, 

And fall the voiceless dews. 
The distant trees and spires 

Are tipped with crimson light- 
The kiss the sun requires 

At parting for the night. 

Soft on the quiet air, 

From distant, darken'd tower. 
The vesper bell for prayer 

Rings out with mystic power. 
And list*ning in the field 

The toilers cease and raise 
To Him, the unrevealed, 

The whisper of their praise. 

Well ended is the day, 

At hallowed evening time, 
To bow our heads and pray 

When peals the distant chime. 
And when life's evenings end. 

And we have labored well. 
Our praise will still ascend 

At our last vesper bell. 



— N€LSsau Lit. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 

THE note of regret which was sounded in these pages 
not long ago certainly touched an echoing chord in 
many hearts, for nowhere is there to be found more con- 
servatism of a certain kind, more fond attachment to old 
customs as such, than in the average Yale undergraduate ; 
but It must be remembered that there is another side to 
the picture. There were advantages in the old rigime — 
let no one deny that ; but it is rather the place of young 
manhood to see the greater advantages, or at least the 
possibilities, of the new. There can be no doubt as to the 
strength of the temptation to praise the " good old times,** 
for men have been doing so since Homer scorned his own 
" degenerate days," but praising them neither brings them 
back nor mends the present. Some things have been lost, 
and never can be recovered, and it is only right that they 
should be fondly remembered, and replaced as far as possi- 
ble ; but the true point of view is forward rather than back- 
ward, and the possibilities of the future are of more import- 
ance than the recollections of the past. And so quickly do 
the college generations pass away, that when the class now in 

VOL. LV. $1 
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control of the Lit. is gone there will be no undergraduate 
left in college to remember the days of the old fence cor- 
ner, to touch once more that strain so often harped upon, 
and so of all the many changes. This new generation 
knows little of 'the old idols, and it is for them, to catch the 
enthusiasm of the new daj- , and work out of it what they 
can, for their own good and the University's, but perhaps 
in some ways we who are on the border line can see more 
clearly a few of the paths in which this onward march is 
possible. It is not that we feel the changes less keenly — 
rather the reverscr-but that surveying old and new to- 
gether, the beginnings of the paths become visible in the 
very contrast. 

A glance at the " President's Report," published this 
spring, gives one an idea of the width of the field through 
which these paths of progress may run, as well as of the 
need of pioneers to hew them out. It is not my part 
to attempt an exploration of any great portion of the 
ground, but a short look at a few of the lines of advance 
directly concerning our magazine may not be out of place. 
The points upon which I wish to touch are the increased 
number of certain electives, the growing unity of the 
University, and the new library. 

The electives with which the Lit. has most reason to 
interest itself are the new courses in English. Of these 
nothing can be said except in highest praise. It seems 
most evident that nothing can be of more importance in 
the education of a man of culture than a thorough and 
sympathetic acquaintance with the literature of his own 
tongue. Every fresh opportunity for this acquaintance is 
at once an incentive and a means to its realization. The 
more the study of living literature extends, the more a 
literary atmosphere will develop, and with it that real 
literary spirit, so often talked of and sighed for, and so 
seldom actually finding life. With this possibility is 
wrapped up the very growth and prosperity of our maga- 
zine, and we are surely right in expressing our hearty 
gratitude for this step. 

The unity of the University is a less tangible subject, for 
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it is something which appears less in outward signs, than 
in a certain common sharing of aims and interest. This 
spirit is assuredly on the rise, for the different depart- 
ments are growing to have more and more of a fellow feel- 
ing, and while the life of the campus must have a certain 
characteristic and local existence of its own, there need be 
no sense of isolation or separation. A great athletic event 
can call out an expression of this common enthusiasm, but 
there is no reason why it should not extend to something 
more than cheering at the race. As to the interest which 
the Lit. takes in this movement there is little to say except 
in repetition and emphasis of last month's Notabilia^ with 
this one amplification, that while the old charge of the 
Lit's pages being merely an arena for competition for 
editorships has already lost some of its force and sting, 
there is still abundant room for a wider increase of inter- 
est, and the path has been opened just far enough to make 
still further advance the more to be desired. 

To come to the last point, perhaps the most important 
of all, the libraries as they now stand are a type, in brick 
and stone and mortar, of the present moment. The one, 
with its dark alcoves and gloomy pillars, and furniture 
which seems kept for curiosity rather than for use, is the 
past — picturesque, even impressive, but inconvenient and 
unpractical ; the other, modern in every stone, built for 
use, with beauty evolved out of its utility, arranged for 
convenience and safety, yet almost chilling from the very 
perfection of its machinery, is the future ; and perhaps the 
very unlovely brick tunnel connecting them, and the in- 
congruous appearance of the two buildings taken together 
may be considered to represent some of the disadvantages 
of the age of change, the present. In the new library we 
see both the gains and losses of the new order of thing^s — 
we lose to a great extent the presence and atmosphere of 
the books themselves, and have to trust largely to the ten- 
der mercies of a most prosaic and uninspiring catalogue. 
We feel it hard to realize that making the books inacces- 
sible is in any way beneficial, but once we have accepted 
this side of the situation as a necessary evil, we are pre- 
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pared to enjoy the advantages of a room constructed for 
actual use, provided with furniture and fittings which do 
not suggest prehistoric antiquity, with light by day so that 
we need not feel that every moment there is an insult to our 
eyes, as well as lights by night, so that the doors need not 
be barred against us in the evening, so often the only time 
available for literary work. This possibility of profitable 
use of the library, in the library itself, is one of the most 
fruitful of the various improvements. For just here lies 
one of the chief advantages of a large university over a 
small college, in the extent and character of the resources 
of its library ; but only so far as these are really used is the 
advantage gained. The books on the shelves do no good, 
but the books taken down and in the worker's hands. So 
the feeling of thankfulness which ought to be roused at 
every look upon the sculptured features of the kindly 
giver, who has made this use easy and practical, should 
afford more inspiration than the medallions of famous men 
of letters about the walls, or even the glowing colors and 
carefully labeled symbolism of the gorgeous window. 
And if only the machinery is sufficiently well running, and 
really prompt and capable assistants procure the books 
after their titles have been delved out of the catalogue, the 
mere presence of the volumes will not be so greatly missed. 
Moreover we can still turn to " Linonia and JBrothers " 
for consolation in that regard, for that delightful hunting 
ground is to be left undisturbed, or at most only moved in 
position, and there we can pick our way among the books 
and feel at home. It is a great cause for rejoicing that this 
monument of two dead powers is not to be meddled with, 
for this liberty of contact with the books here gathered, 
merely to feel the influence of their presence arid explore at 
random what they have to offer, is too great a power for 
good to lose. This liberty may sometimes be thought- 
lessly abused, but the home-like feeling of the cozy alcoves 
is worth a few trifling losses. A further extension of the 
hours, and a little more space are all that can be asked in 
regard to this, one of the best features of the old rigime, 
which the new values too highly to let go. 
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As the library of a university is its very heart, or 
better perhaps, its storehouse of inexhaustible fuel to 
keep its engines running, these advances give strength 
and body to the hopes of general progress. The literary 
spirit which the new courses of study should develop 
and foster, finding a working place and a center in the 
library, the great center of the whole University, where 
all departments meet on common ground, and spread- 
ing thence in all directions, may then become at last 
something more than a much discussed shibboleth, for 
while powers which do not exist cannot be created by the 
best of appliances, the germs of power may be vivified 
and put into action. So the changes may bring their com- 
pensations with them, and while we mourn the loss of 
some of our cherished household gods and ancestral rites, 
we have surely good reason to hope for some real gains, 
the evidences of one of which should appear as soon as 
anywhere in the pages of the Lit. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT. 

If in the night there comes a bird, 

That on your window beats its wings, 
As once the Raven*s wings were heard. 

You question not what song it sings 
Before the shutters open free. 

Perhaps a raven, dark of race ; 
Enough it wanders homelessly 

And seeks the comfort of your face. 

And will you ask from whence I come. 

Who now have drifted to your feet. 
From what dark place or pleasant home, 

And by what ways have traveled, sweet ? 
Perhaps I've buried in the earth 

Some secret sins and hidden fears, 
For after all, a heart is worth 

Only the tenderness it bears. 

Arthur WiUis Cotton. 
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CAVALIER LYRISTS. 

TTI7HO were the cavaliers?*' is the first question to 
VV be answered, especially if one has the bad habit 
of playing enfant terrible with one's inner consciousness. 
There is a fault that theoretical historians very easily fall 
into, particularly those who delight in order. I heard a 
gentleman lately call it "schematism," meaning thereby 
the forcing of a scheme or theory to the sad dislocation of 
the truth, so pleasant it is to have everything in neat 
little squares like a fifteen block puzzle or on a line that 
you can trace with your finger. Thank heaven ! however, 
the schematists are almost always wrong, else history 
would be pretty much all in labeled packages by this time 
and deader than a mummy from Memphis. So then we 
will not make a package out of the cavaliers, but only try 
to tell something about them and the poetry they wrote, 
first to satisfy Venfant as well as we can. We think of 
them generally as dashing troopers who wore tall plumes, 
laced cloaks, slashed boots and jangling spurs, followed 
Prince Rupert and bellowed ** God save King Charles!" 
and sometimes as boisterous gentlemen with much hair 
about their ears who drank enormous quantities of wine. 
We remember something about a song that one Alexander 
Brome wrote, " Since we have no king let the goblet be 
crowned ;'* and again : 

" We'll drench our sad souls 
In big-bellied bowls ! 
Our sorrows in sack shall lie steeping." 

And so while we reflect what terrible old soakers they 
were, something very sad creeps into the conception 
and gives it a mellower tinge, and that is about the 
way they run along in our imaginations. I take it, how- 
ever, that from another standpoint they were the legiti- 
mate social successors of Elizabeth's courtiers dropped 
several pegs along with the times. Half a century of 
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royal-virginity worship seems to have exasperated the 
thick-blooded English gentleman, so he spent seventy-five 
years or more on a spree. And what a downward course 
he trod meanwhile, to be sure, with all the moralities 
knocked from under him, till a good criminal record, well 
managed, became a social distinction ! What would Eliz- 
abeth's courtiers, elegant gentlemen of rufiF, trunk-hose 
and poetic dreams, have said had they heard their social 
successors, somewhere down near the end of the spree, 
denounced by a shrewd, hook-nosed butcher's son, called 
Daniel Defoe, as ** infamous, impertinent, cowardly, cen- 
sorious, sauntering, idle wretches called Wits and Beaux, 
the Plague of the nation and the Scandal of mankind " ? 

A little schematism would be pleasant here if only the 
English gentleman were a thread that one could follow 
through the course of English history, in wars and rumors 
of wars, grandeur and decay. But even if he could be so 
regarded, he would be found to be a thread made of many 
strands that continually untwist and lose themselves in the 
great Somewhere-else, while new strands are twisted in, — 
and very proud are the strands that stay in a long while. 

But to get back to the cavalier, I confess that balanc- 
ing him in my own mind against the Puritan I like the 
Cavalier best, maugre my Lord Macaulay, so perverse 
and indocile is human nature. I like his swearing better 
than the Puritan's praying, and find his pathos, when it 
comes, the tenderer for its background of mockery, while 
the Puritan's long-drawn solemnity " wearieth exceed- 
ingly." And this brings us to the cavalier poets, the 
proper subject of this paper. 

In the first place we notice that almost everything they 
wrote of any value is lyrical ; and in fact both the big floods 
of poetry, Elizabethan and that of the present century's 
beginning, have been followed by a tendency to dwindle 
out into little lyric streams. At any rate that is what 
happened in the seventeenth century, and if any one set 
out to make a large river of himself he showed how scanty 
was the water by the extreme shallowness of the stream, 
and more likely become a stagnant swamp, dreary and 
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dismal and covered with slime. But the cavalier writers 
like Herrick, Suckling and Carew, kept their streams in 
narrower channels to flow more swiftly, whereof we drink 
to-day and find it sweet. 

Herrick is first of all, " facile princeps." But Herrick 
was a parson. Can a parson be a cavalier and drink, 
swear and maintain any number of doubtful relations? 
That is what he did. Probably the ladies that figure 
in his verse are all fictitious except Julia ; but Julia was 
a veritable English wench, and there is no sweeter music 
to my mind in all English verse than, 

" Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee." 

Herrick was a pagan by nature ; a nymph in the forest 
or a naiad in the brook was much more to his mind than 
an abstract deity. The world was more, than commonly 
real to him, the more of its rich life he could find the 
better. 

" That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer." 

And how he does chirp and bubble over with this 
blithe life — ** Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry," like a bobolink. 
Indeed it is more like a bobolink's song than anything 
else I can think of. You know the bobolink starts oflF 
with a deep, melancholy note like this, 

" We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring, 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or anything. 

We die 
As your hours do and dry 

Away, 
Like to the summer's rain, 
Or like the pearls of morning dew 
Ne'er to be found again." 

Then he rises up in a pleading tone like, 

" Oh bid me live and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be," 
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and rattles off the next thing you know, just as Herrick 
does about Maypoles and pretty girls and his lady's flut- 
tering ribbons, naughty and gay but always with a fuller 
throat than most of his brother songsters. Look at 
Herrick's picture, the double chin, the hooked nose, a 
regular old Silenus; only oceans of wine could never 
drown the bird in his throat any more than his canonicals 
could keep his heart long on spiritual things. In the 
midst of his " Thanksgiving to God for his House " his 
eyes turn aside to 

" The worts, the purslain and the messe 
Of water-cresse." 

After Herrick, to my mind, comes Suckling, a braggart 
and veritable cavalier, only not quite as recklessly brave 
as a cavalier should be. At least there is an ugly story 
which his apologists have hard work with, to wit, that he 
took a disgraceful thrashing with unbecoming meekness. 
It is no use trying to deduce anything about moral cour- 
age from it, A man should have the virtues of his age. 
It is hardly fair to demand the virtues of the generation 
before or after him. We must judge Sir John by a cava- 
lier standard, and if we find him a coward from their 
point of view we have something of a right to call him so 
from ours. 

His swagger belongs more to the portrait with the 
curling mustachios than the common one with the fine 
hair and womanish face. But what a quaint, delicate 
fancy he has ! 

" Her feet beneath her petticoat. 
Like little mice steal in and out 
As if they feared the day." 

His verse is more musical than most of his fellows who 
are inclined to be staccato. 

" Our thoughts as pure as the chaste morning's breath. 
When from the night's cold arms she steals away," 

is as smooth as anything from our modem expressionists. 
An unheroic character was Suckling, nevertheless, save 
only for his loyalty, and died miserably in France, — suicide, 
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some say, and some that a servant put a razor in his boot. 
But we like him for his dainty verse ; alas, how many sins 
have been forgiven for the like reason ! 

I am inclined to put Lovelace next for the sake of two 
poems, " To Althea from Prison," and " To Lucasta on 
Going to the Wars," both of which everybody knows, 
and one more not quite so well known, whereof two lines 
are, 

" Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as angels greet." 

Otherwhere he is as reckless with his metaphors as the 
rest of them. Think of calling a lady's glove a ** snowy 
farm " with " five tenements !" 

It is a trick they caught from their elder brothers, 
euphuism, so called, an affectation and has not every age 
its own? They drew compliments from stars, skies, 
angels, deserts and ice-bergs, chemical combinations and 
Greek mythologies, and ** powdered their ideas all over 
with gold dust, like a court lady's hair," as somebody 
says. 

" Rich Natures, which is the poets treasure, 
I'll spend to dress thy beauties," 

Carew declares and certainly spent a goodly sum. Carew 
comes next on the list, remembering as we pass from 
Lovelace that he was perhaps the noblest cavalier of all 
whose names will be seen here, "the Sir Philip Sidney 
of the day," and indeed himself worshipped Sidney's 
memory. 

Carew has Suckling's graceful fancy without a some- 
thing else, what it is I am not satisfied, the wit without 
the humor perhaps. In connection with what was just 
said about expression it is interesting to compare Tenny- 
son's 

"Ask me no more, the moon may draw the sea," 

with Carew's 

" Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose." 
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Carew has really more to say than the Laureate, but the 
one is music, " illusion ** Lessing calls it, and the other 
little more than meaning. The growth of our literature 
seems to be principally in the line of expression and the 
culmination of the movement at present Mr. Swinburne, 
whose verse is often alas ! a grand flow of everything but 
sense. 

The cavalier's diction seems crude to us, their music 
rough and uneven. William Drummond of Hawthornden 
is, however, one of the exceptions. He was a royalist by 
principle but not a cavalier by nature, loved the country, 
wrote sonnets of a Wordsworth-like quiet pensiveness and 
sympathy and is chiefly remembered — in the irony of 
fate — because Ben Jonson visited him and detailed some 
most extraordinary gossip. 

The rest we will not linger over long individually. The 
Marquis of Montrose was a true cavalier, and wrote a 
song to an old tune, some eighteen verses — and very 
quaint and pretty verses too — to " My Dear and Only 
Love," in which he tells her candidly that the admission 
of a rival to her affections will be signalized by his own 
immediate and permanent desertion. 

One verse of Richard Crashaw's I remember : 

" Where'er she lie 
Locked up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny.'.' 

Beautiful line, the last, " Shady leaves of destiny." 
There are many others of them whose names are more 
or less "locked up" in the "shady leaves." Heywood, 
L'Estrange, Sedley, with some separate characteristics 
pleasant to linger on but unprofitable. Edmund Waller 
is said to have had great influence on his contemporaries 
and the generation following, but he seems to me just one 
of those dreary swamps ; and Sir William Davenant, too, 
who pretended to be an illegitimate son of Shakespeare 
and had no nose to speak of. Butler of the Hudibras was 
hardly a lyrist since there was no music in him, but that 
Alexander Brome, whom I spoke of before, wrote many 
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songs, and the cavaliers sung them too, some rollicking, 
more bitter and'all sad after one has read the first rough- 
ness off: and reason enough, it seemed to them, when 
wrong was in high places and loyalty a crime. The most 
popular song of the times was by one Martin Parker, 
" When the King Enjoys his Own Again," full of allusions 
that have no interest now, but some of it has a curious 
ring: 

" The man in the moon may wear out his own shoon 
B3' running after Charles his wain, 
But all's to no end, for the times will not mend, 
Till the king enjoys his own again." 

Ah well ! the king enjoyed his own again, and the cava- 
lier lost the nobility of sorrow, hung up his halo with his 
sword, and settled himself comfortably in " the tents of 
wickedness." Precious little bird-song for the next hun- 
dred years or "consecration," or " poet's dream." 

After all, those lyrists I have been talking about were 
only sparrows chirping in the grass. Herrick was the 
only bobolink. Dear old pagan-parson! The cassock 
and gown sit but strangely on thy shoulders. Thou likest 
not the pale and spirituelle any more than Fra Lippo Lippi, 
who painted such fleshly Madonnas! Some of us feel 
much the same way, and I think that so long as red blood 
runs in a man's veins, so long as the blithe country air 
feels sweet on his face, and he loves a ripple of laughter 
or sometimes to linger by the moon at night, so long will 
he find Herrick a poet after his own heart. 

Not all the glory of poetry comes from large luminaries. 
Indeed, these merry little flickering lamps are often pleas- 
anter company than those of mighty blaze, solemn and 
unfailing. 

" Let not the dark thee cumber ! 
What though the moon does slumber ! 
The stars of night 
Will lend thee their light 
Like tapers clear without number." 

Arthur Willis Colton. 
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FAITH AND FICTION. 

THE old story-tellers, who were able to write novels 
with a healthy, human tone, and yet such as keep us 
poring over them when we should be abed, seem to have 
passed away, and to have left no heirs to take charge of 
this domain of fiction. There seems no one left to tell us 
in simple, stirring narrative some tale of deed, as well as 
of thought, of natural men and women, who have not 
caught the introspective epidemic, and who are not ever 
weighing mental problems that are of no importance. 

The tendency of writers of fiction in the present day is 
to the controversial novel, where they consider no faith 
too sacred to be dissected, and too often taking this method 
of reaching the people, they use the characters and cir- 
cumstances created by their own imaginations, to teach 
their own religious or political views. This is apt to lead 
to error, since the novel is not the proper means for incul- 
cating principles of faith. 

Even when the views taught are correct, and the emo- 
tions aroused are good, if fancy be the means employed, 
evil is done rather than good. For sentiments imparted 
by statements of figments, and not of facts, are not stable 
nor are emotions lasting that have been aroused by fancy. 
Only by perceiving truth and real things are indestructible 
principles begotten. And the danger is that beliefs gained 
and feelings cultivated through the fancy .will fail, and 
leave the mind more adverse to the truth than ever, when 
the clash of realities comes upon them, in our delving with 
facts and existences. To urge even a correct view by 
arguments which are fallacious or too weak to withstand 
opposition can only result in injury to any cause. Experi- 
ence shows that when a man converted by fictitious means 
has his belief shattered, he will become stronger in unbelief 
than formerly. Thus the mind that has arrived at a right 
conclusion, by fiction, may be driven further from the truth 
than ever by a fact. 
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That fiction is an unfair means for inculcating re- 
ligious views presents a still stronger objection to the 
novel as a means for doctrinal teaching. . Perhaps never 
before have Christian writers been able to judge so 
correctly of this question as when " Robert Elsmere '* 
was published. Many who have always sanctioned 
novels as a means for teaching principles, when they 
conformed to their ideas, condemn Mrs. Ward's means 
for presenting her views as unfair. But any means that 
are legitimate for teaching belief in the supernatural 
are also legitimate for the disciples of Matthew Arnold. 
Any argument against a novel as a plea for rationalism 
is also an argument against the force of any novel as 
a plea for orthodox Christianity. If it be objected 
that the author's views are erroneous, the question relates 
to the end, not to the means. If the objection is that 
Mrs. Ward's novel is an unfair way of teaching her 
views, the same objection applies to all novels in church 
libraries, intended to teach religious beliefs. 

The way in which the writers of novels, which are de- 
signed to spread opinions, whether religious or political, 
especially deceive, is by leading the reader to draw a 
general conclusion from an exceptional case. As when a 
writer opposed to some principle describes one case of 
hardship growing out of it, and from the story conveys 
the impression that such is generally the result. Thus 
employing means logically false, they necessarily lead into 
error. 

But much good is done by those novels which simply 
portray virtue and vice as they are. Shakespeare has no 
morals attached to his plays. He simply mirrors the 
truth. It is as hard and as easy to draw a moral from any 
play of the great dramatist as from any period of history. 
Yet both history and Shakespeare recommend virtue, and 
present vice as hideous, because each is so respectively in 
itself, and when truly pictured will appear to be so. 

And there are many delightful character-studies pre- 
sented in fiction which show the consequences naturally 
following certain courses of right and wrong doing. 
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From these it is possible to learn the probable results of 

different courses in life without making trial of them, and 

to gain, without risk, nearly all that experience can teach. 

It is not these novels we condemn, but those which are 

designed to teach religious and political ideas by leading 

the reader to infer the truth of certain views from the 

fabricated story. 

Thornwell Mullally, 



-♦♦♦■ 



FANNY KEMBLE'S .GIRLHOOD. 

THE palmy days of the drama had already dawned 
when the Kemble dynasty began its reign in the 
little theatrical world of London. A great reaction had 
naturally followed the suppression of the drama under 
Charles I., and the influence of such men as Booth, Quin, 
and Garrick, had at length secured, in the English heart, 
a warm place for the dramatic art. The successful artist 
now breathed the atmosphere of respectability in common 
with his fellow beings, and, no longer the shuttle-cock 
batted about between king and parliament, he was even 
courted by the highest dignitaries of the realm. 

To this favorable attitude of the English people, the 
parents of Fanny Kemble were in a large measure indebted 
for their excellent position in the social world. Talent had 
bought their passport to respectability, not wealth. In- 
deed, nothing could have been more homely and frugal 
than the everyday life of the Kemble household. 

Fanny's father and mother must have been model parents. 
The father was a gentleman of the old school ; a man created 
for love rather than admiration. He was not eccentric like 
. most artists, and the same quiet gallantry which he employ- 
ed upon the stage, he carried into his domestic life. In 
pretty Mrs. Kemble we find a vivacious, energetic little 
woman, who took infinitely more pleasure over her kettle 
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and her dish-pan than she had done years before in the 
stage, with all its grand ballets. 

Into the daily life of father and mother the precocious 
child Fanny comes like a little sunbeam, flitting about and 
brightening all its dark nooks and corners. Almost before 
she can totter from chair to chair her baby hands have 
ravaged the family band-boxes, manifesting the most ruth- 
less contempt for family treasures and heirlooms. She 
says of herself at this time, that her " principal crime was 
a general audacious contempt for all authority, coupled 
with a sweet-tempered, cheerful indifference to all punish- 
ment." It may not be true that all clever children are 
troublesome, yet I am inclined to think that these charac- 
teristics in the untutored child were but the effervescence 
of those primitive qualities from which time was to mould 
the individuality of the fully matured woman. 

The charm in Fanny Kemble's girlhood consists of a 
fresh, invigorating simplicity, which we feel is true to 
nature. In the wealth of little eccentricities with which 
her younger life is full, in the confusing maze of interesting* 
■experiences and vague longings which throng about her 
later years, every woman can see reflected many phases of 
her own happy girlhood. Fanny was a real g^rl, and like 
other girls we find her. 

At that mysterious age when children become " les 
enfans terribles," we find the young girl possessed of all 
the characteristics of a veritable little mad-cap. At one 
time, we see her making a bonfire of her picture books, 
simply to create a " blaze ;*' at another, we find her ex- 
periencing that thrilling sensation, without which no 
child's life is quite complete, — ^that terrible delight of fall- 
ing down stairs. Her mischievous head is no sooner 
hideously decorated with that symbol of ignominious dis- 
grace, the fool's cap, than off she rushes, down the drive- 
way, to inspire the postman with astonishment and admira- 
tion at the wonderful dimensions of her " helmet." The 
little witch is irrepressible. Even higher appeals she 
meets with the plain, philosophical honesty which only a 
•child possesses. "Fanny," a friend of the family asks. 
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" why don't you pray God to make you better ?" Without 
a moment's thought Fanny replies, " So I do, and he makes 
me worse and worse." * 

Had Fanny been anything but the gay, impetuous little 
being that she was, we might, at this time, think her old 
beyond her years. She certainly had strange fancies and 
peculiarities, which we seldom find in one so young. She 
had a strange aversion to dolls. These wax darlings, 
which hold such a warm place in the affections of most 
little girls, had for her something ghastly and uncanny in 
their mimicry of babyhood. That other peculiarity, — a 
strange habit of coining puns from Shakespeare, — was but 
the prophecy of a brilliant future. True, the days of 
prophets are past, but who will deny that a hundred little 
prophecies are sent to us daily, which we overlook and fail 
to interpret ? 

When seven years old, the child is sent away to school, 
in France. Her father is exceedingly anxious to give her 
every advantage in his power, and Boulogne is selected as 
the place where she shall acquire the French language and 
begin her education. We can easily conjecture that our 
lively Fanny becomes at once the special torment of 
Madame Faudier, and that her mischievousness subjects 
her to many penances. However, the two years spent in 
France are a success, and Fanny returns home a little 
heroine. 

It is not strange that two years in a girl's boarding 
school should have failed to make Fanny less troublesome 
and unmanageable. Indeed, a new trait has been intro- 
duced into her character. She has become romantically, 
even tragically, desperate, as is shown by her impetuous 
determination to poison her sister by strewing privet 
berries where she would be most likely to find and eat 
them. Of course, the little criminal's heart fails her, and 
she never carries out her plan for vengeance, but the cir- 
cumstance is enough to convince her parents of the neces- 
sity of sending her away to school again. 

With Fanny's entrance into the school, in the Rue d' 
Angoul8me, she leaves behind forever the " Tomboy " era 

52 
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of her girlhood. She has reached that age when the 
young soul begins to feel the promptings of a vague ambi- 
tion, and the mind reaches out after a better and a wider 
knowledge. Suddenly, the stored up wealth of such 
writers as Dante, Milton, and Scott, is revealed, and the 
ambitious girl lingers long over her new found treasures. 
She is no longer content with her lessons in French, Italian, 
and Music, but must now take a plunge into the depths of 
Latin lore. 

There is one feature connected with the school days in 
France which we cannot overlook, inasmuch as it had a 
powerful influence in shaping the after course of this 
young life. I refer to those little dramatic representations 
for which Mrs. Rowden's school had become famous. 
Upon all such occasions the Kemble blood displayed itself, 
and Fanny's successes were real and genuine. Of one of 
these entertainments, Miss Kemble has left a very pretty 
description. *' We had an imposing audience, and were 
all duly terrified, became hoarse with nervousness, swal- 
lowed raw eggs to clear our throats, and only made our- 
selves sick with them as well as with fright. But at length 
it was all over ; the tragedy was ended, and I had electri- 
fied the audience, my companions, and, still more, myself ; 
and so, to avert any ill effects from this general electrifi- 
cation, Mrs. Rowden thought it well and wise to say to 
me, as she bade me good-night, *Ah, my dear, I don't 
think your parents need ever anticipate your going on the 
stage ; you would make but a poor actress.* " 

At sixteen, Fanny returns home, and now begins the 
third and perhaps the pleasantest stage in her girlhood. 
It is that transitory period, when the youthful promises, 
like the swelling buds in May, are just opening into the 
full bloom of maturity. 

The Kembles are no longer living in London, and Fanny 
returns to a little vine-covered cottage, in the straggling 
village of Weybridge, then some two or three hours coach 
distance from London. What a treat this wild country 
life must have been to the girl, just released from the con- 
finements of school life ! Is it strange that those silent 
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walks over the moorland, those long rambles in the dark, 
cool woods, those novel little fishing expeditions, in which 
the whole family participated, even to the cat and dog, 
drew out the pure young heart in an ardent love for 
nature and nature's God, — a love which in all the intricate 
after-scenes of her life she never forgot ? 

It is at this time that Fanny first becomes acquainted 
with her father's financial difficulties, and, during the next 
few years, we find her anxiously seeking her future sphere 
in life. She thinks at last that she has found it, and with 
a youthful furor, plunges into the deepest literary seclu- 
sion. For a time, her imagination is filled with visions of 
fame, and we hear of nothing but the progress of her play, 
that early "hobby" of her life ; but gradually her father's 
perplexities entwine themselves more closely in her being, 
and, with an unexpected suddenness, she lays aside her 
pleasing tasks to enter upon a life which she cannot love. 
" My going on the stage," she says, " was absolutely an 
act of duty and conformity to the will of my parents, 
strengthened by my own conviction that I was bound to 
help them by every means in my power." 

Now follows a tiresome round of rehearsals and a busy 
bustle of excitement which prepares us for the last picture 
in this girlhood. It is the night of Fanny's cUbut, and we 
are behind the huge curtain of the old Covent Garden 
Theater. The play has begun, and the young cUbutante, 
frightened by the storm of applause which has greeted her 
mother, is hiding her pale, tear-stained face in her aunt's 
bosom. Around these two figures are clustered half the 
members of the company, who in vain try to comfort the 
terrified girl. There is just a moment to wipe the tears 
away, and then, Fanny finds herself upon the stage. An 
instant she hesitates ; then she is moved by the passions 
and feelings of Juliet. At last the curtain falls and, amid 
a storm of applause and congratulations, there rushes from 
the stage no longer a happy, thoughtless girl, but a noble, 
resolute woman. 

Percy C, Eggleston. 
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DUTY: THE REVERSE. 

Duty ! whilom one great in' song 
Hath sung thy praise : 
" Stern daughter of the voice of God ! 
Who art a light to guide, a rod — " 
Thus did he raise 
High hymns to thee as warder-oif of wrong. 

He called thee Child of God, and knew 

Of thee to tell 
Thy calm serenity of soul, 
Thy quiet, just, and mild control 

Of doers well ; 
For such was he — pure goodness through and through. 

Yet could he not behold thee as 

To some thou art : 
Cold, grim, mechanical, and dead, 
Striking with blows of iron dread 

The offending heart — 
Poor, cowering heart, sorry in vain, alas ! 

Perhaps it knows not for what sin 

Thy wrath was stirred ; 
Thou spok*st so low that thy small voice, 
'Mid wild desires' all-drowning noise, 

Was never heard ; 
Yet now thy hand beats it with clanging din. 

What can it do, poor heart, but gaze 

With stony stare ; 
And, all benumbed by fear and pain. 
Shrink from thy blows' unceasing rain 
To faint despair ; 
Thy punishments correct not — only daze. 

O, cruel to weak and suffering ! 

To all who fail 
Bearing hard burdens, made by fate 
A father's sins to expiate ; 
Thou lett'st them wail 
Unpitying, goading them with sharpest sting. 

The blessed Gods bend not to thee, 

And men, I think. 
Will never gain complete release 
From sin and sorrow, till they cease 
To cringe and shrink, 
And Love high mistress of both worlds shall be. 

Luther H, Tucker, Jr. 
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AULD LANG SYNE. 

\TI7E will now" says the toastmaster, "listen to a 
VV few reminiscences from Mr. Oldboy,*' and 
straightway every glass is put down on the table and 
every man leans back in his chair and smiles with pleasant 
anticipation. It is no matter whether he knows Mr. Old- 
boy or not, it is no matter whether he expects fully to 
understand Mr. Oldboy's reminiscences or not, each one 
awaits them with a feeling of coming enjoyment. And 
after Mr. Oldboy has risen and told his stories and sat 
down again, there is a generous clapping of hands and 
those of Mr. Oldboy's classmates who are present laugh 
much and dig each other in the ribs and make the younger 
men almost wish that they too were gray -headed and had 
stories of old times to tell which would be so delightful. 

I defy any man to give a reasonable explanation of this 
mysterious and potent charm that hovers about antiquity. 
It is not that we really believe that old times were better 
than our times are ; a man who thinks so must be a ramp- 
ant pessimist and no fit company for fair-minded men. 
Mr. Oldboy used to ride about the country in stage 
coaches, which were most uncomfortable and patience- 
trying, and yet he makes us think that he well-nigh regrets 
they are no more. In Mr. Oldboy's day Yale University 
was Yale College and, perhaps, little better than a good 
country academy, but, by his fascinating tales, he puts into 
no few hearts a sneaking wish that Yale were so now. If 
challenged with it, the men who have this wish hidden 
would warmly deny its existence, and indeed it soon yields 
to common sense and passes awa3^ No, we can give no 
reason for this feeling towards things old. 

And yet will you deny it ? Do you dare to look me in 
the face and say that you do not prefer that ancient smok- 
ing jacket of yours, which, heaven knows, is most disgrace- 
fully shabby and out at elbows, to your new one, so spot- 
lessly clean and embroidered in such a tasteful design ? 
Will you venture to plead not guilty to a feeling of regret 
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when you presented your sweep with your old gray 
slouch hat, under which you had fished and tramped and 
sailed for so many happy summers ? 

I know a man who, upon entering Junior year, one day 
sold to a second-hand dealer a worn out Latin dictionary, 
which he had used since he began Jones* First Lessons, 
and which his father had owned before him. The next 
day he went down and bought it back and he will never 
part with it again. But this, I admit, is an extreme case. 

Now you know very well that you are ashamed to be 
seen in your old jacket and only put it on late at night 
and in the privacy of your own room. You know very 
well that you would probably never again wear your com- 
fortable, ancient, and disreputable hat. But can y^ou gfive 
any logical reason for hesitating to part with them ? No, 
I do not believe you can. 

Why do people travel up and down the far places of the 
earth looking at tumble-down ruins, when there are more 
handsome sights at home ? Why do men cherish and fondle 
old customs and why are they so loth to part with them ? 
Why is it — but it grows late, there go the chimes of Trinity. 
Why do they still keep those infernal bells — no matter, this 
question I fancy, cannot be answered any more easily than 
the others. Edward Boltwood. 



-♦-•■♦- 



KNOWLEDGE AND POETRY. 

Methinks that those who would accumulate 
Huge stores of knowledge, and with delving eye 
Mine all the mighty Past, till they descry 
Far ancient deeds of long-forgotten date, 
Are such as draw from Nature's vast estate 
The bodies of all creatures under sky, 
And fain would keep them to eternity, 
Yet know no drugs to ward off mortal fate. 
And thus their careful labor rots away. 
So they (whose minds are granaries, richly stored 
With golden ears of thought) cannot embalm 
Their learning and their fancies, but decay, 
Swift-entering, hungrily devours their hoard, 
Because they knew not Poetry's saving charm. 

Luther H, Tticktr, Jr, 
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LONGFELLOW'S PROSE. 

WHEN a poet turns his hand seriously to prose, and 
to prose for its own sake, he is like a stone-carver 
working in wood, or a man skilled in almost any art try- 
ing to produce with different materials and strange tools 
his accustomed results. Not many attempt both, fewer 
still succeed, so that a man who is long remembered as a 
poet may leave behind him many a volume which might 
have won an honorable place for itself, were it not that his 
poetry sustains all his fame, while all else of his work is as 
good as forgotten. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on his absolute 
merits as a poet, Longfellow is an admirable example of 
this kind of ambidextrous craftsman ; his poetry is the 
work of his right hand, but his left has learned to hold 
the pen, and write prose, and it is interesting to compare 
the two handwritings. 

Of his prose works "Outre Mer" and "Driftwood*' 
are in some ways the better ; their style is easier and 
more natural than that of his two attempts at romance, 
" Hyperion " and " Kavanagh." Yet these latter are far 
the more characteristic of their designer, for the two 
first mentioned are but pleasant stories of travel, over- 
flowing with quaint traditions and dusty lore ; graceful 
tales suggested by strange scenes and long forgotten 
stories ; bits of character study ; pieces of appreciative 
and kindly criticism ; but delightful as they are, they have 
that charm betause their writer is a man with open eyes, 
generous brain, and easy pen ; not because he is a poet, 
an artist in that most delicate of materials, the language 
of man. " Hyperion '* and " Kavanagh," however, are 
planned and executed as works of art, to stand side by 
side with their author's poems, as creations of the same 
order, though wrought with different tools. So, while 
the former show us the cultured, scholarly gentleman, 
the latter, weak and faulty in many points, give us a 
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glimpse of the poet working out his thoughts in an unac- 
customed medium, and as such they have a right to claim 
our attention. 

It may be asked — why should these tales be read? 
They are not really romances, such as Hawthorne evoked 
in glowing brilliancy from the gloom of early New Eng- 
land ; and still less are they novels, as we understand the * 
word nowadays, where a small section of the great ant- 
hill of life is carefully placed between book covers, instead 
of glass slides, and prepared for our mental microscopes. 
The characters talk and meditate as no men of to-day 
ever do, the current of the story makes too little noise 
and is broken by too few rapids and water-falls to attract 
our gaze, and in " Hyperion " it loses its way in so many 
wanderings that its actual direction is often hard to trace ; 
the passions are weak and bloodless ; the whole frame- 
work of the action seems unsubstantial, hardly like a 
castle in the air, but more like a wavering cloud of mist. 
So, with all these faults, why should they be read ? Be- 
cause, to one reading them with this idea in view, they 
are not weak romances, but poems written without verse, 
and the results of this experiment are at least an interest- 
ing study. 

That such they really are may be seen from their whole 
plan of construction. They are made up, not, like a novel, 
of many threads all converging into one knot, the loosen- 
ing of which is, literally, the dinoHment of the story, but 
rather of one golden cord on which are hung many threads 
of varied colors, streaming loosely in every direction, some 
of them a little incongruous perhaps, but harmonious in 
the whole effect* In each there is seen one thought burn- 
ing through the entire story, and giving it life — in " Hype- 
rion " the lightening of a heavy burden of sorrow and 
disappointment, in ** Kavanagh " the reason of an unac- 
complished ambition. 

Of the two books, " Hyperion " was written straight 
from the author's heart, for it is largely the record of his 
own wanderings after the death of his wife, and avowedly 
relates many of his own feelings and dreams. The chap- 
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ters on literary subjects are the threads most loosely con- 
nected with the main warp and woof, and so might as 
easily have found their place in ** Driftwood ;" but the 
descriptions of natural scenery, and all that tells of mental 
struggles and personal experience, belong here and no- 
where else, and compose an almost unique poem in prose. 
The vague aspirations and longings, the nameless heart- 
pangs, the strange effects of the fair scenes through which 
the traveler passes, now soothing and now torturing his 
heart, are all subjects that are usually confined to poetry, 
and suit its subtle indefiniteness better than they do the 
more exact and unyielding medium of prose. 

Some of the chapters and episodes are veritable lyrics : 
the introductions of several of the books, singing the 
praises of the different seasons, the sad tale of Emma of 
Ilmenau, hinted rather than told, and the touching story 
of Brother Bemardus. The scene, in which Paul Flemming 
weaves into his improvised legend of the student Hierony- 
mus his own declaration of love, shows strongly the real 
poetic touch, and is confessedly modeled somewhat after 
Coleridge's " Genevieve,** though with a far different end- 
ing. But perhaps the most thoroughly poetic parts of the 
romance are the glimpses into the hero's heart. Here it 
is not the knife and microscope of the novelist or romance- 
writer, coolly dissecting his subject ; it is the warm sym- 
pathetic insight of the poet, which nevertheless reaches 
fully as deep as the other's tools. The almost inarticulate 
thoughts, for which mere prose can find no utterance, 
may be felt here, as in a poem, by what the words carry 
with them rather than by what they actually say. 

** Kavanagh " is of much the same order. The real 
meaning of the book is not so much in its love-story as in 
the history of Churchill's long cherished, but finally aban- 
doned ambition, to write the romance which he feels burn- 
ing in his brain, yet which he can never find the oppor- 
tunity to begin. The story is more direct than that of 
** Hyperion ;" there are fewer of the lectures on literature 
which abound in the other ; the action is more animated ; 
the events and characters have a more vital connection. 
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But there is the same dreamy atmosphere of poetry about 
it all, with the same power to see clearly into the heart. 
The hero of " Hyperion," and both Kavanagh and 
Churchill in the other tale, are the ones upon whom this 
poetic gaze is especially directed ; they stand out upon 
the canvas fully endowed with life ; and while some of the 
others are good character-studies, these are living beings, 
and they are so because we can feel their heart-beats. 

Both of these romances involve the demonstration of a 
very easily apparent moral, best expressed by the motto 
at the beginning of ** Hyperion " — " Look not mournfully 
into the Past. It comes not back again. Wisely improve 
the Present. It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
Future, without fear and with a manly heart," — and the 
impression left on finishing the tales is that of a fug^e, 
where one theme runs with many changes through an 
ever varying harmony. This is just the impression a 
poem usually leaves upon the reader, in so far as it is 
strictly a poem, more confined to one great thought than 
is the wider scope of the novel or romance. 

There are still other characteristics which point the 
same way — the abundance of similes, the wealth of 
imagery, which seems hardly at home out of poetry, the 
character of the language, so different in many cases from 
that of everyday life, the whole atmosphere, which seems 
to belong to higher latitudes than those to which we are 
accustomed. These often seem a little strained and un- 
natural ; but when once they are considered as creatures 
of poetry, out of their usual element, the inconsistencies 
vanish, and the two tales appear as artistic wholes. Per- 
haps the gem would have been more brilliant cut in the 
usual way and in its accustomed setting — but it is none 
the less a precious stone ; and surely he who found it in 
the mine had the right to shape it after his own pleasure. 

Howard Thayer Kingsbury, 
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NOTABILIA. 

We remember reading, not long ago, in one of the 
monthly magazines, some apt words on college enthu- 
siasm. They treated more especially of the proper limits 
of a graduate's devotion to his alma-mater. But they 
are scarcely less applicable, we think, to the undergrad- 
uate. 

* * * 

That a man, on graduating, should bear the stamp of 
his college and gain his start in life more or less under 
the auspices of his alma-mater is well and good. His 
college, to a certain extent, identifies him ; he is described 
as a *• Yale man *' or a ** Harvard man ;** he goes on the 
recommendation of his alma-mater. But if, after a half- 
score of years, our college graduate is still described as a 
** Yale man," if that constitutes his chief claim to repute 
in society at large, then, surely something is wrong. The 
man neither deserves the distinction from his alma-mater ^ 

nor does the distinction itself remain a creditable one. 

« * * 

" When you get out of college, young man," says the 
author, "get clear out. You can go back for half a day 
or so at any time — at a boat race, a foot ball match, at 
Commencement — whenever there is a reasonable excuse ; 
but in your daily walk and conversation be something 
more than a college man — be a citizen .... Go and be 
a man somewhere. Don't be satisfied to be a mere 

* graduate * for all time Of course you owe your 

alma-mater a debt that you are always ready to pay, and a 
loyalty that should have no breaks in it ... . You can't 
do too much for her or do it too well. If you accumulate 
any reputation that is worth having, feel honored indeed 
when she offers to share it with you, but don't be too 
persistently anxious to strut in her plumes to the dis- 
paragement, it may be, of worthy men who have no claim 
to any similar privilege." 
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A few days more and we shall all, let us hope, have 
passed the last examination, fulfilled the last of our 
duties for the college year, — some of us for the last time. 
While the words we have quoted were evidently written 
for such as these, it might be well for those of us who are 
yet to graduate, to keep them in mind during the three 
months that lie before us. 

•X- « « 

There is a vast difference between true loyalty and the 
partisan enthusiasm of a " hanger-on," — a man who glori- 
fies his college for his own gain. Such men usually 
thrive in the belief that their altna-mater owes them some- 
thing more than mere instruction in return for their 
tuition fees and attendance, and that when, moreover, 
they are freed temporarily from the duties and restric- 
tions of college life, their responsibilities cease. 

* * * 

But, my friend, Yale owes you nothing. On the con- 
trary your term bills by no means balance even the actual 
cost of your tuition, — the deficit was recently calculated 
to be upward of two hundred dollars for every graduate 
of the Academic department. The University gives you 
at her own cost, a large part of your privileges, and in 
accepting the gift you assume, it seems to us, an obliga- 
tion no less binding in vacation than in term-time. 

* * » 

For the time being, you are a graduate. Stand on your 
own legs, then. Be a gentleman, first of all, — people will 
find out that you are a Yale man soon enough, and when 
they do, they will compliment Yale, we trust, on having 
such a representative. " Gentlehood " is a rare word 
now-a-daj'^s, but it stands for what every true Yale man 
should strive to attain, carrying in his heart the while the 
truth in which it lives, and finds its strength — Noblesse 
oblige. 



The present Lit. board has decided to open the compe- 
tition for the Lit. medal to Sheff. In doing so, it extends 
to all the members of the scientific department a most 
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earnest invitation to compete. The honor has always been 
worthy of a college man's highest ambition. That it has 
failed of award for the last two years, only makes the 
winning of it the more praiseworthy and marked distinc- 
tion, and the failure to award, if it come from lack of 
eagerness in the competition, the greater reproach to the 
members of the undergraduate department. The essays, 
— on subjects chosen by the writers themselves, signed 
with assumed names and accompanied by envelopes simi- 
larly endorsed on the outside and containing the writers 
true names — will be called for on the first day of December 
next. Under no circumstances will any extension of time 
be granted. 



••♦♦■ 



PORTFOLIO. 

1 sit at my window. The sun has set and left the sky 

only a little lighter in the west. One tall spire stretches up 
toward heaven ; beyond this are a few light clouds, and far, 
far beyond these, three bright stars. Below is the hum of the 
city, the voices of men and women making a kind of vast 
harmony. The hum gradually subsides and the clouds melt 
away before the rising moon. Only the stars, the heaven- 
pointing spire and the heavy masses of the silent trees are left. 
All is peace, perfect peace. Will death be so ? d. t. h. 

The musical rhythm of "The Bells," and the weird 

melody of " The Raven," have placed these poems among the 
best of our age. Had their author penned neither " Ligeia," 
nor "Annabel Lee," nor other poems of equal renown, he 
must still have ranked high among poets. Indeed Edgar A. 
Poe is so well known as a writer of poetry, that he is often 
overlooked as a writer of prose. His strange, extravagant 
stories have been translated into several foreign tongues. 
Their highest appreciation is received from the French, whose 
taste leads them to admire anything in literature that is fan- 
tastical and mysterious. 
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The prose tales of Poe are marked by a wild love of the 
morbid and improbable. Few writers have so untiringly de- 
voted themselves to that curious and keen analysis of worldly 
mysteries by which Poe has earned so large a part of his rep- 
utation. Possessed of much subtlety of thought, an acute 
reasoning faculty, imagination of a gloomy character, and a 
wonderful power of analysis, he created ingenious tales which 
will always be widely read. It has been aptly said that ^^ no 
one else offers so much pungency, such impetuous and fright- 
ful energy crowded into such small compartments." 

His sombre imagination is often like that of Hawthorne. 
But the morbid phases sketched by the latter were wholly out- 
side of himself. Poe, 9n the other hand, pictured his own 
half-maniacal moods and diseased fancies. He ascends into 
the cloudiest region of metaphysics, of speculation, of dreams, 
^nd then describes his ever fanciful and often horrible visions. 
The subjects and their treatment are equally grotesque and 
grim. They contain no humorous interest or sympathy, their 
•effect is always that of a nightmare. Scene after scene is por- 
trayed that is hideous, loathsome, and debasing ; this, too, by 
one who professed himself the special apostle of the beautiful 
in art. We turn from his exciting pages as from the spectacle 
of some frightful disaster, unable to forget their horror. 

Of the tales which best illustrate the author's remarkable 
power of analysis, the least unpleasant are ''The Purloined 
Letter" and "The Gold-Bug," "The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue," and " The Mystery of Marie Roget," like too many 
others, are dyed in blood. Poe is an example of a genius who 
had a passion for story-telling, simply as an art. He ap- 
parently had no other end in view than the mere spinning of 
the yam. Whether the garment spun would ever be of any 
practical use was of no consequence, neither was the material 
with which he wrought of any moment. The outlay of brain 
or nerve force was wholly upon the style and skill of con- 
struction. For a time it was the fashion to seek for some 
moral in these strange fictions. Fruitless search ! They were 
not written with any purpose of elevating mankind. Their 
chief criticism is that they have " an absence of moral senti- 
ment almost unexampled in literature." Their high place in 
prose has been won by their literary merit alone ; and it is this 
alone that will hold and fascinate readers in time to come. 

R. B. S. 
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It is only the bleached hulk of an old fishing boat that 



lies on its side in the sand. The storms of winter have swept 
over it and the summer suns have parched it ; a battered old 
hulk indeed with its solitary mast pointing skyward, and yet 
it is more than so much wreckage, for nature has taken a 
fancy to it, and, strange harmonizer that she is, has gathered 
its unsightly lines with some unknown, subtle skill into 
accord with herself, the drear sand dunes and the grey 
boulders jutting out into the surf. You would scarcely sup- 
pose from looking at her now that she was once resplendent 
in spotless white, one of the trimmest and ablest of all the fish- 
ing fleet, but that was long ago, and years have passed since 
her owner drew her far up from the water out of the reach of 
the highest tide and with a regretful look left her to her slow 
decay. No wonder he was loath to discard her, for had she 
not shown herself trusty and efficient in every change of wind 
and weather and in every turn of fortune ? Even after the 
waves had strained her, letting the water come oozing in 
through the cracks, and the sail, more than once renewed, had 
become a mass of patches, he would not give her up. A nail 
here and a little calking there served to keep her afloat. But 
in spite of all his care the day finally came when her sail was 
lowered for the last time, and she was placed high upon the 
beach. There you may see her to-day. She has lost the 
freshness of her painted sides, there is a sad gape where the 
mouldering ribs are left to view, and from the mast a bit of 
old rope dangles idly in the wind. But even yet, on Sunday 
afternoons, the fisherman, now past middle life, often stops at 
her side in his walk, and on almost any sunny day you will 
find a troop of children at play climbing over her, inside and 
out. One plump little fellow standing at the mast commands 
the crew, and above the voice of the surf come peals of 
laughter and shouts of merriment. o. b. h. 

•It is a warm day, and perhaps I am out of humor; — 



but for a certainty I am not in what one might call a cheerful 
or forgiving frame of mind. My mood is querulous, and if 
there were those here to whom it might be of some avail to 
complain, I believe I should pour out my protests with con- 
vincing vehemence. My special object of antipathy at this 
particular moment is that malodorous parasite of college exist- 
ence which hangs perpetually about the campus gate; that 
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« 

unavoidable impediment to a peaceful promenade ; that ever- 
watchful, ever-waiting, indestructible nuisance, — the pur- 
chaser of cast habiliments. He is a peculiar and uncanny 
creature. It is impossible to escape from him. He lies in 
wait for you at the corner, he sees you from afar, and the 
spirit of his race arises within him. He watches your 
approach, and steals gradually nearer to you as you advance. 
You, too, see him coming. You know that he has seen you. 
You also know that you cannot escape, and that before many 
seconds have elapsed, a low drawling voice will question you 
as to the state of your wardrobe. He asks the question as 
though it were a crime for him to mention the matter, and if 
you pass him by he follows at a distance still moaning dis- 
consolately something about shoes, hats or shirts. You 
quicken your steps to escape his whining inquiries, but the 
chances are you but hasten a meeting with another of his 
kind. On the day of a great game, or on occasions similar^ 
the tribe increases, and these animals of prey become even 
more vigilant. If, perchance, you have attired yourself with 
some neatness, as is befitting the occasion, the vender is there 
to notice it ; his eyes dilate with expectancy ; his hands 
reach out, and his demands redouble, as though he suspected 
you of having concealed somewhere about your person a suit 
of clothes by means of which you desire to enter into commer- 
cial relations with him. But this is not all. It is not suffi- 
cient that he assail you on the public highway. He invades 
the privacy of your apartment, he infests your corridors, and 
if you succeed in driving him hence, it is wise to look to the 
hatrack, to see that your overcoat is still there. He glides 
stealthily up and down the stairs, where other men announce 
their approach by honest sounding foot-steps ; he taps softly 
at your door, where others boldly knock; and at your sum- 
mons he turns the knob slowly and slips through the 
half-opened entrance, with that never- changing inquiry for 
old clothes. He always comes at unseasonable times— either 
when you are in the midst of a pleasant book, or in the 
depths of some abstract question. But stop ; — I draw out my 
own agony. He is an evil which we must bear. We cannot 
escape the purchaser of cast habiliments ; and as long as man- 
slaughter is a crime, I fear he will live on to^make our lives 
miserable. a. l. 
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What a strange medley the carrier holds in his letter- 



bag ! And if the carrier were a curious man, and cared to 
investigate the contents of his burden even from the out- 
side, how much he could discover of other people's business. 
For the outside of a letter has sometimes almost as much 
character as the inside ; the envelope is not so non-committal 
as its seal would appear. Still more, if the carrier were a 
handwriting expert and could do one-half as much as those 
geniuses claim, his opportunities would become almost 
dangerous. Even without this, with only a little discernment, 
and a well developed Yankee guessing faculty, there would 
be much to be learned at the expense of no great trouble. If 
he watched he would soon find who were regular correspon- 
dents, and recognizing the delicate sloping hand taught so 
universally a generation or so ago, the splashing, angular 
English hand of to-day's fashion, the sprawling, unformed, 
but painfully toilsome hand of the child, the formal but strong- 
ly individual hand of the man of business, he would easily 
imagine which came from mothers, which from fathers, sisters 
and small brothers, and would almost know when each was 
due. Then a black border would suggest sorrow, and from 
its width, if only mourning were always sincere, he might get 
a hint of how recent and how deep was the grief. When he 
should see a business heading coming again and again, month 
by month, with calendar-like regularity, it would be no great 
stretch of the fancy to see a " Please remit " through the 
envelope, but when the same heading should come twice and 
stop, a bill and receipt would be a fair explanation. But he 
never does stop to make these interesting investigations, 
though he can hardly help growing gradually acquainted with 
his most regular passengers, and in one case I know of he 
ordinarily announces their arrival with considerable satisfac- 
tion. Usually, however, he heeds not what he holds, but goes 
on his rounds distributing with even hand letters thick and 
thin, welcome and unwelcome, good news and bad, dun and 
invitation, acceptance and receipt. — They are all the same to 
him, and like the "Brook," he "goes on forever," changing 
in personality but the same in function, dealing blindly the 
cards which Fate has shuffled and placed in his obedient 
hands. h. t. k. 
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Yale vs. Princeton, 



At New Haven, May 3. 

YALE. 



Stagg, p., 
Ca]houn»2b.» 4 
McBride, ib.,4 
Dalzell, c.f., 4 
McCIung,s.s.,4 
Gushing, r.f., 2 
Owsley. 3b., 3 
Jackson, c, 3 
McCl'n'k,l.f., 3 



A.B. R. IB. T.B. S.B. P.O. A. 
4112X16 
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1 I o 17 O 
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000220 
000200 
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000030 
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PRINXETON. 
A.B. R. XB. T.B. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

1 Dure]], c.f., 31001300 
o Payne, l.f., 40000100 
o Knick'b'r,s.s.,4 000021 i 
o Dana, ib., 41111900 

2 Brokaw, c, 401 10621 
o McMillan,r.f.4 02211x0 
o L. Young, p., 40000110 
o Bergen, 2b., 30000052 
o Guild, 3b., 30000102 
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Two base hits, Stagg ; bases on called balls, off Stagg i, off Young 2 ; 
struck out, by Young 6, by Stagff 2 ; passed balls, by Jackson 2 ; wild 
pitches, by Stagg i ; left on bases, Yale 5, Princeton 4 ; time of game, i hour 
33 minutes ; umpire, John Kelly. 

Annual F. M. C, A. Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Yale Y. M. C. A. was held May 
7. The following officers were elected for the coming year : 
President, W. S. G. Noyes, '91; ist Vice-President, G. B. 
Hollister, '92 ; 2d Vice-President, G. S. Eddy, '91 S.; Secre- 
tary, C. C. Tyler, '93 ; Treasurer, J. G. Estill, '91. 

Yale vs. Columbia, 
At New Haven, May 7. 







SCORE BY INNINGS. 
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Sophomore Fence Orator. 

At a meeting of the Sophomore Class, May 7th, H. A 
Bayne was elected fence orator. 
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Freshman Fence Orator. 

At a meeting of the Freshman Class, May 8th, J. T. Robin- 
son was elected fence orator. 

Senior Class Meeting. 

At a meeting of the Senior Class, May 9th, Mr. S. H. Kohler 
was elected class historian to fill vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mr. A. A. Tilney. 

Yale vs. Hartford^ May 12. 
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Courant Supper. 

The 26th annual Supper of the Courant was held at Heub- 
lein's, May 12th. The toastmasters were Mr. H. S. Matthew- 
son, '90, and Mr. C. H. Keogh, '90; Chorister, Mr. E. Brooks, 
'90. The toasts were as follows : 

Retiring Board, . Mr. H. S. Matthewson, 
Incoming Board, .... Mr. E. N. Loomis, 
The Newly Fledged College Graduate, Mr. Chas. Hamill, 
The Eleven, Mr. W. C. Camp, 



Promenade Review, 
Yale in Journalism, . 
Compulsory Chapel, 
The Fair Ones, 
The College Muse, . 
St. Elihu, . 
The Banjo Club, 



Mr. W. A. DeCamp, 
. Mr. A. P. Wilder, 
Mr. George A. Hurd, 
Mr. T. G. Shearman, 
. Mr. F. T. Brown, 
. Mr. H. W. Wells, 
Mr. S. A. York, Jr., 
. Mr. W. S. Chase, 



90 

91 
90 

80 

90 

84 
90 

89 

91 
89 

90 
85 



Minerva in her 'teens, 

The following were the invited guests : Mr. Camp, *8o, Mr. 
Case, '85, Mr. H. Wells, '89, Mr. A. P. Day, '90, Mr. Dorsey, 
'90, Mr. Haslam, '90, Mr. Hill, '91 S., Mr. Hutchinson, '90, 
Mr. Kneeland, '90, Mr. R. M. Shaw, '90, Mr. Wilder, '84, Mr. 
Curtis, *88 S., Mr. Shearman, '89, Mr. DeCamp, '90, Mr. 
Hamill, '90, Mr. Heyworth, '90 S., Mr. Hurd, '90, Mr. Ives, 
'90 S., Mr. Munson, '90, Mr. Small, '90, Mr. York, Jr., '90, 
Mr. Hill, '91 S. 
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The Spring Regatta 

Was held at Saltonstall, May 10. W. H. Butler, '90 S., won the 
single scull race for the Cleveland Cup. Course, 1% miles 
with turn. Time, 13 min. 37^ sec. The eight oared shell race 
over the two mile course between the Juniors, Sophomores 
and Freshmen was won by the Sophomore crew. Time 11 
min. 58I sec. 

The University Games. 

The University games were held at the Field May 12th. 
The most interesting event of the day was the breaking of the 
inter-collegiate and amateur record in the 100 yds. dash, by 
C. H. Sherrill, who ran the distance in an even 10 seconds. 
H. L. Williams tied the Yale record in the 120 yds. hurdle 
race and broke the inter-collegiate by ^ of a second. Williams 
also broke the Yale record in the 220 yds. hurdle race by ^ of 
a second. 

The following is a summary of the results : 100 yds. dash, 
won by C. H. Sherrill, L. S.; F. W. Robinson, '90, second; 
time 10^ sec.; in a special heat afterwards Sherrill ran in 10 
sec. One mile run, won by W. W. Ellsworth, '90; H. Cheney, 
'92, second ; time 4 min. 48 sec. 120 yds. hurdle race, won by 
H. L. Williams, '91; N. L. Deming, '90 S., second ; time i6|^ 
sec. Two mile bicycle race, won by F. A. Clark, '91 S.; E. R. 
Lamson, '93, second ; time 6 min. 52^ sec. 440 yds. dash, 
won by F. W. Robinson, '90; W. B. Wright, Jr., '92, second ; 
time S3f sec. One mile walk, won by J. R. Punderford, '92 S.; 
S. H. Bunnell, '92 S., second ; time 8 min. 3 Ji sec. 220 yds. 
hurdle race, won by H. L. Williams, '91; E. Lentilhon, '90 S. 
second. Half mile run, won by W. W. Ellsworth, '90; A. L. 
Reynolds, '91, second ; time 2 min. 4^ sec. 220 yds. dash, 
won by C. H. Sherrill, L. S.; W. W. Miller, '93, second ; time 
24 sec. Pole vault, won by E. D. Ryder, '91; O. G. Cart- 
wright, *93, second; height, 9 ft. iij^ in. Putting the shot, 
won by E, Elcock, M. S.; H. L. Williams, '91, second ; dis- 
tance, 37 ft. 3 in. Throwing the hammer, won by E. Elcock, 
M. S.; T. F. Bayard, '90, second ; distance, Zd ft. 9 in. Run- 
ning high jump, won by W. L. Kitchel, '92; N. L. Deming, 
'90 S., second ; height, 5 ft. 6 in. Running broad jump, won 
by H. L. Williams, '91; D. G. Tenney, '91, second. 
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Yale vs. New HaveUy May 14.. 



NSW HAVEN. 



A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. E. 



McKee, l.f., 
Pettit, 2b., 
Shoeneck, ib., 
Lauman, r.f., 
Lallj, c.f., 
Doyle, 3b., 
Lang, S.S., 
Hofford, c, 
Doran, p., 



YALE. 

A.B. R. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

3 o o o 2 I I Stagg, p., 5201030 
4222410 Calhoun, 2b., 30x2240 
4000800 McBride, ib., 5 o 3 o 14 o o 

4 I I o o o o: Dalzell, c.f., 4000210 
41 20000 McCIung, S.S., 4030162 
3000220 Gushing, r.f., 4010000 
2 o o I 2 3 I Poole, c, 3 I 2 2 3 2 I 
3000821 McClintock, l.f., 4210200 
3001020 Owsley, 3b., 4010342 



31 4 5 4 26 II 3 



36 5 12 5 27 20 5 



New Haven, 
Yale, . 
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Earned runs, Yale 2 ; double plays, McKee and Lang, Calhoun, McClung 
and McBride ; two base hits, Calhoun, McClung ; base on balls, New 
Haven 2, Yale 3 ; struck out, by Doran 7, by Stagff 2 ; passed balls, Poole 
I ; wild pitches, Stagg i ; left on bases, New Haven i, Yale 6 ; . umpire, 
Reily ; time, i hour 40 minutes. 



The Graduating Exercises of the Seminary 
Were held in BattellChapel, May 14. 



Gun Club Match and Supper. 

The Yale and Harvard Gun Club match was held May 16 
and resulted in a victory for Yale by foui* points. The total 
score being : Yale 103, Harvard 99. In the evening the Yale 
Club tendered the Harvard Club a banquet. Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison, '90, acted as toastmaster. The following were the 
toasts and speakers : 



The Yale Gun Club, 

The Harvard Shooting Club, 

The Trap, .... 

The Birds, 

" Ready, Pull !" 

Misfire, .... 



Mr. Henry M. Sage, '90 

Mr. Henry Strout 

. Mr. W. H. Smith, '90 

Mr. George A. Hurd, '90 

Mr. J. Barry Sears, '91 

Mr. Louis C. du Pont, '91 
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Harvard vs. Yale, 



Championship Game, May 17. 



YALE. 

A.B. R. SB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

Staggv p., 3 I o o o I o 

Calhoun, ab., 5 102540 

McBride, ib., 401 i 12 o 2 

Dalzell, c.f., 4 i i i 2 o o 

Poole, c, 4 I 3 I s I o 

McClung, S.S., 41 12240 

Gushing, r.f., 3 i o 2 i i o 
McClintock, l.f., 4 120000 

Owsley, 3b., 4 I 2 I o I 



HARVARD. 

A.B. K. IB. S.B. P.O. A. B. 



Mason, l.f., 
Linn, r.f.. 
Dean, 2b., 
Trafford, ib., 
Alward, 3b., 
Soule, S.S., 
Upton, c, 
Howland, c.f., 



o ; Downer, p., 
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Yale, .... I I o 
Harvard, ...000 

Earned runs, Yale i ; double plays, Soule, Dean and Trafford a, McClung. 
Calhoun and McBride ; first base on called balls, Stagg 2, BcBride, Linn ; 
struck out, Cushing, Trafford 2, Mason, Downer ; wild pitches. Downer 2 ; 
time of game, i hour 55 minutes ; umpires, Quinn and Bond. 

University Club Reception, 

A reception was given, May 19th, by the University Club 
to its newly elected members. The following members were 
chosen for the Board of Governors : Hale and Brewster from 
*9i; Young, Mullally, Floyd- Jones, K. I>. Cheney, Jr., and 
D. Lord, 2d, from '92; Cooper and Jones from '91 S. The 
following officers were elected : Pres., E. V. Hale, '91; Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Cooper, '91 S.; Treas., T. Mullally, '92; Sec., K. 
D. Cheney, Jr., '92. The new members are as follows : from 
'92, Cheney, Franklin, Brown, Grant, Jenney, Ivison, Lord, 
Mullally, Parker, fechreiber, Skiddy, Swayne, Ryle, Crosby, 
Carr, Cheney, Monson, Webster, Shepherd, Paddock, Stanard, 
Weeks, Runyon, Kidd, Hall, Orrick, Tibbits ; from '91 S., 
Adams, Baker, Coleman, Cooper, Dodsworth, Francke, 
Hamilton, Heffelfinger, Hill, Jones, Kohler, Kountz, Landers, 
Loring, Pearce, Van Ingen, Walsh, Keith, Walker, Weyer- 
hauser. Wood, Ives. 

Junior Society Elections^ 

From '92, were given out as follows : 

Psi Upsilon — James Trowbridge Carr, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Howell Cheney, South Manchester, Conn.; Knight Dexter 
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Cheney, Jr., South Manchester, Conn.; Edward Henry Floyd- 
Jones, South Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Henry Solon Graves, 
Andover, Mass.; Francis Hoyt GriflSn, Springfield, Mass.; 
Charles Sherman Haight, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Burton Page 
Hollister, Cincinnati, O.; George Buell Hollister, Rutherford, 
N. J.; Arthur Carter Hume, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Daniel 
Trumbull Huntington, Hartford, Conn.; James W. D. Inger- 
soll, Marengo, 111.; William Crane Ivison, New York City ; 
Pierre Jay, New York City ; William Lloyd Kitchel, New 
Haven, Conn.; Sidney Locock Lasell, Orange, N. J.; Daniel 
Lord, 3d, New York City ; Harry Stoddard Lyman, Salt Lake 
City, Utah ; Edward Hopkins Mason, Chicago, 111.; Thorn- 
well Mullally, Scotland, S. D.; Allen Cromwell Orrick, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Robert Allan Paddock, St. Louis, Mo.; Lewis 
Rathbone Parker, Albany, N. Y.; Frank Julian Price, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto Adolph Schreiber, Hoboken, N. J.; Charles 
Brown Sears, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Forrest Shepherd, Hartford, 
Conn.; William Gay Skiddy, Stamford, Conn.; John Knox 
Tibbits, Troy, N. Y.; Stuart Webster, Chicago, 111.; Norman 
Clark Whittemore, Rye, N. Y.; William Burnet Wright, Jr., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon — George Sherwin Clarke Badger, 
Boston, Mass.; Edward Boltwood, Pittsfield, Mass.; Herbert 
Ovid Bowers, Manchester, Conn.; Preston Brown, Louisville, 
Ky.; George Lawton Coit, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Benjamin Lewis 
Crosby, Halcott Center, N. Y.; Clive Hart Day, Hartford, 
Conn.; William Buell Franklin, Lancaster, Pa.; Harrison 
Barber Freeman, Hartford, Conn.; Fred Everett Grant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Cuthbert Hall, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; 
Frederick Wallis Hinkle, Cincinnati, O.; James William 
Husted, Jr., Peekskill, N. Y.; Isaac Hallam Jenney, New 
York City ; Henry Martindale Kidd, Albany, N. Y.; Thomas 
Lee McClung, Knoxville, Tenn.; William Maffitt, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Stanford Newel Morison, Minneapolis, Minn.; William 
Nelson Runyon, Plainfield, N. J.; Ernest Ryle, Paterson, 
N. J.; Edwin Obed Stanard, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Alfred Harris 
Swayne, New York City ; Albert Galusha Weeks, New York 
City ; William Denison Young, New York City. 

Zeta Psi — Howard Morton Biscoe, Westborough, Mass.; 
Elisha Hilliard Cooper, New Britain, Conn.; Albert Grant 
Dingley, Lewiston, Me.; Charles Revell Holden, Chicago, 
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111. ; Sidney Hosmer, Paterson, N. J. ; Harry Howell Kennedy, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Arthur Merwin Marsh, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Walter Ralph Steiner, Baltimore, Md.; Harlan Henry Taintor, 
Hartford, Conn.; Irving Comstock West, Plainfield, N. J.; 
John Sitcher Woodruff, New York City. 



Yale vs. Brown, May 21, 

SCORE BY INNINGS. 
123456 



Yale, .... I I 





2321 


Brown, .... 





0000 


Senior Society 


Elections, 


Elections to Senior societies 


were given out, ^ 


follows : 






SKULL 


AND 


BONES. 

GiTen by 


W. p. Graves, 




R. F. Harrison. 


E. S. Isham, Jr., 




C. P. Kellogg. 


W. F. Poole, Jr., 




Y. Kneeland. 


W. £. Simms, 




P. H. Stewart. 


N. McClintock, 




H. M. Sage. 


F. C. Walcott, 




L. S. Haslam. 


J. W. Doane, Jr., 




J. Crosby. 


S. B. Mori son, 




E. Tracy. 


S. C. Thompson, 




A. D. Day. 


J. G. EsUll, 




N. James. 


J. J. Cox, 




S. N. Morse. 


V. Kenerson, 




T. F. Bayard. 


H. H. Tweedy, 




J. D. Farnham. 


J. B. Townsend, 




J. N. Corwith. 


G. Calhoun, 




W. D. Simmons. 


SCROLL ANI 


> KEY. 






GiTen by 


H. W. Cashing, 




A. B. Newell. 


W. S. Dalzell, 




A. G. McClintock 


G. S. Brewster, 




S. A. York, Jr. 


R. P. Huntington, Jr., 




G. C. Hitchcock. 


W. C. Rhodes, 




A. H. Hough. 


C. P. Cooley, 




M. Humphreys. 


A. M. Coats, 




H. W. Lee. 


W. S. G. Noyes, 




S. Phelps. 


J. C. F. Huntington, 




C. A. Sheldon. 


E. V. Hale, 




J. H. Sherwood. 


J. S. Barnes, Jr., 




G. F. Peter. 


G. Atterbury, 




£. Brooks, Jr. 


S. W. Childs, 




C. H. Hamill. 


P. W. Harvey, 




H. Parsons. 


G. B. Hoppin, 




C. C. Bovey. 
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wolf's head. 



J. B. Sears, 

F. W. Sacket, 

D. L. Billings, 

A. Green, Jr., 

R. K. Forsyth, 

C. P. Davis, 

J. F. Plummer, Jr., 

J. R. Herod, 

L. C. DuPont, 

W. H. St. John, 

C. P. Howland, 

L. F. H. Betts, 

A. G. Robinson,* ) 
C. S. Witbeck. ) 

A. J. Parker, 3d, 

Albert Lee,* ) 
I. P. Younglove, J 



Given by 

W. H. Smith. 
H. D. Collins. 
C. A. Ebersole. 
A. A. Tilney. 
R. Thompson. 
£. Ames. 
J. D. Ireland. 
R. Hartshorn e. 
W. Harmar. 
R. H. Merriam. 
W. Parker, Jr. 
S. H. Kohler. 

G. H. Capen. 

G. D. Yeomans. 

R. Ireland. 



* Declined elections. 



Princeton vs. Yale^ May 24,. 



YALE. 
A.B. R. B.H. T.B. S.B. P.O. A. 

Stagg, p., 4000000 
Calhoun, 2b., 4000025 
McBride, ib., 4000011 i 
Dalzell, c.f., 3000000 
Poole, c. 3 o J I o 7 I 
McClung,s.s.,3 o i i o 2 2 
Gushing, r.f., 300001 i 
McCrnt'k,l.f.,3 000020 
Owsley, 3b., 3000020 



o 
I 
o 
o 



PRINCETON. 

A.B. R. B«H. T.B. S.B. P.O. A. B. 

Durell, 2b., 40010311 
Payne, l.f., 401 loioo 
Watts, 3b., 40120200 
K'k'b'ker,s.s.,4 o i i o i 3 o 

Dana, ib., 30000 11 00 

1 Brokaw, c, 31110210 
o McMillan,r.f.,3 0000700 
o Young, p., 30220040 
p Brown, c.f., 30000000 



34 o 2 2 o 27 II 2 



35 I 6 7 o 26 8 I 



Earned runs, o ; two base hits. Watts ; double plays. Gushing and Poole, 
McClung, Calhoun and McBride ; bases on called bsills, o ; struck out, by 
Stagg 4, by Young 2 ; passed balls, Brokaw i, Poole i ; wild pitch, Stagg ; 
time of game, i hour 50 minutes ; umpires, Mr. Peter and Mr. Duffield. 



Yale-Atalanta Boat Race, 



The Yale-Atalanta boat race was rowed May 24th on the 
harbor. Yale won by eight lengths. Time 20 min. 17 sec. 
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Yale vs. Harvard^ May ji. 



YALE. 



HARVARD. 



A.B. R. XB. T.B. S.B. P.O. A. B. , A.B. R. ZB. T.B. S.B. P.O. A. 



Stagg, pt., 40000050 
Calhoun, 2b., 31002210 
McBride. ib.» 4 i i i i 3 o 2 
Dalzell, c.f., 32110114 
Poole, c, 5 2 2 3 o 10 I 2 
McClung,s.s,5 01 10023 
Gushing, r.f., 411121TO 



Dean, s.s., 5224223 i 
Linn, r.f., 52240000 
Howland,c.f.,s 2351300 
Trafford, ib., 40TI0600 
Alward, 3b., 42002220 
Upton, c, 4 o o o I 10 4 o 
Mason, r.f., 50000200 



McCrnt'k,l.f.,3 o 2 2 2 5 I I ; Froth'am,2b., 40220201 

Downer, p., 51221050 



Owsley, 3b., 41 I 10301 
35 8 9 10 7 25 12 13 



41 9 12 18 7 27 14 2 



SCORE BY INNINGS. 
123456789 

Yale, ... .41002010 o — 8 
Harvard, ...30221000 i — 9 

Earned runs, Yale 2, Harvard 2 ; three base hit, Dean, Linn, Howland ; 
two base hit, Poole ; first base on balls, Stagg, Calhoun 2, McBride, Dalzell 
2, McClintock, Dean, Trafford, Alward, Upton, Frothingham ; first base on 
errors, Yale 2, Harvard 8 ; left on bases, Yale 7, Harvard 12 ; struck out, 
McBride, Dalzell 2, Poole 2, McClung, McClintock, Owsley, Dean, Trafford 
2, Mason 2 ; double plays, Cushing to Poole, McClintock to Poole, Downer 
tjp Upton to Alward ; passed balls, Upton 2 ; wild pitches, Stagg 3 ; time, 
3 hours 20 minutes ; umpires, Messrs. Bond and Quinn, of Boston. 

Intercollegiate Games , May jr, 

Held at Berkeley Oval. 

Mile run, Wells, Amherst, first ; Ellsworth, Yale, second ; 
White, Harvard, third ; time, 4.35! . Mile walk, Gr^^, 
Amherst, first ; McGoine, Columbia, second ; Borcherling, 
Princeton, third; time, 7.10. 220 yds. hurdle, Lee, Harvard, 
first ; Williams, Yale, second ; Fearing, Harvard, third ; time, 
25^ sec. Half mile run, Dohm, Princeton, first ; Downs, 
Harvard, second ; Wright, Harvard, third ; time, 1.57^^. 220 
yds. dash, Sherrill, Yale, first ; Carey, Princeton, second ; 
Robinson, Yale, third ; time, 22^ sec. Running broad jump, 
Dohm, Princeton, first ; V. Mapes, Columbia, second ; Wil- 
liams, Yale, third ; 22 ft. ^% in. Putting the shot, Janeway, 
Princeton, first ; Elcock, Yale, second ; Allen, Harvard, third ; 
39 ft. 1% in. Pole vault, first and second places divided 
between Ryder of Yale, and Welch of Columbia ; Crane, 
Harvard, third ; 10 ft. 7 in. Running high jump. Green, 
Harvard, first ; Lee, Harvard, second ; Seigel, C. C. N. Y., 
third ; 5 ft. 8>^ in. Tug-of-war, Columbia, first ; Yale, second ; 
Swarthmore, third. The total scores were : Harvard 32, Yale 
29J4, Columbia 18, Amherst 12, Swarthmore i, and C. C. 
N. Y. I. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Russia, By W. R. Morfill, M.A. The Story of the Nations Series. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. Price $1.50. 

I remember, once, long ago — so long ago that dates and names and 
places were wholly meaningless — listening in wrapt attention to the reading 
of a history of Peter the Great. Much of it was not understood ; most of what 
was understood has been forgotten ; but it left an impress on my mind which 
all the marks and scratches received since that time have never quite oblit- 
erated. The material that Peter welded — the wild, turbulent country, the 
great fur-capped nobles, free and strong and independent, the unruly Cos- 
sacks, fiercely rebellious, dimly hovering round smoking villages, or bending 
over blood-stained altars — all stand vividly in memory. And the great Peter 
himself, his strangely contradictory nature, showing him now a patriot and 
hero, ready to leave all comfort and power, to humble himself even to 
common hand-labor, for Russia's sake ; and. again a petty tyrant, wa3rward 
and despotic, master not even of his own impulses. 

Perhaps the book before us has weakened rather than strengthened first 
impressions ; if so, 'tis a necessary consequence of its plan and scope. 
Less than four hundred pages (many of which are given up to excellent 
illustrations) can hardly be expected to record the full particulars of a 
nation's histor}', from the earliest times to the present. The writer makes 
no such attempt ; he furnishes simply a sketch, an outline of Russia's 
development from the little Grand Duchy of Muscovy in the fifteenth 
century to the present mighty empire with its hundred million inhabitants. 
And as a sketch the book is certainly successful, no doubt eminently valu- 
able ; but, if one desires something more than information, some mind 
picture one may treasure as one's own, when all memory of the book and 
its facts has faded into chaos — such a one may regret that the author has 
not been confined to fewer epochs, and allowed to give freer play to his 
powers of narration and description. 

Horatio Nelson, By W. Clark Russel. Hero of the Nations Series. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. Price 
$1.50. 

If the illustrations of Russia are excellent, those of Nelson are so notice- 
ably excellent that one can scarcely attend to the reading matter until a 
word has been said in their praise. Beginning appropriately with the sig- 
nal flags at Trafalgar (which raised the great battle-cry from the whole 
English fleet — the last tribute that Nelson heard) they run through the 
whole book, furnishing a visible commentary to the various scenes in the 
stirring life of the great Admiral. 

And certainly Nelson is a man whom (as a pedant says threateningly of 
his favorite subject) " it is well to know something about." To bridge the 
gap between the poor country parson's son, the little lad of thirteen, of 
whom it was said, " What has poor Horace done, who is so weak, that he, 
above all the rest, should be sent to rough it out at sea ? But let him come ; 
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and the first time we go into action, a cannon ball may knock off* his head. 
and provide for him at once " — ^between this insignificant weakling and 
England's greatest admiral, must surely have required a genius of the high- 
est order. And I think no more agreeable opportunity for acquaintance 
with this genius has been offered, than is now offered by Mr. Russel. A 
book of moderate size, good print, good paper, and so thoroughly ventilated 
by illustrations, it is not half so formidable as the great, dark, calf-bound, 
forbidding volumes, with their blurred type and yellow-streaked pages, to 
which one is generally sent for information on subjects of this sort. 

John Jay. By George Pellew, American Statesman Series. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Judd. Price $1.35. 

The influence of the mother-church in the colonies was almost wholly 
conservative ; and when the War of Independence broke out, a large pro- 
portion of the tories were Church of England men. Yet (as though to 
prove by concrete example the supreme worth of well-balanced conserva- 
tism) the two preeminent patriots and chief directors of the military and 
civil spirit of the Revolution, Washington and Jay, were members of 
the Episcopal church. Jay Joined the movement warily, advising rec- 
onciliation, compromise ; foreseeing its terrible significance. Once con- 
vinced of the necessity of the struggle, he threw into it the whole force 
of his powerful character ; and the part he took in the contest, and in 
the formation and government of the young republic, Mr. Pellew tells us 
pleasantly and pointedly in this short sketch of his life. Jay's virtues were 
peculiarly active, Roman ; a man who said little, whose thoughts must have 
been brief, direct, practical, not given to aimless meanderings ; a man 
almost narrow in the severity of his concentration, regular in all his habits, 
singularly methodical, " surviving," says the author, " in popular imagina- 
' tion as an abstract type of propriety." " The Bible," we are told, ** was his 
constant study, and Cicero his favorite author." 

Havelock. By Archibald Forbes. English Men of Action Series. London 
and New York : Macmillan & Co. For sale by Judd. Price 60 cents. 

It is strange how in any congregation of men or things one variety seems 
to predominate, and every class of people and every pile of books is sure to 
" run to " something or other. Last month we ran to novels ; this month 
we run to biographies. And further, they are all biographies of great men, 
and all biographies of men of action. From England's greatest admiral, 
from one of our own greatest statesmen, we turn to Havelock, the hero of 
the Sepoy Mutiny. Less remarkable, perhaps, than the other two, with less 
of intellectual superiority, he won an enviable fame by his energetic and 
courageous action against the rebellious Nana ; indeed, had he not been at 
hand, it is impossible to tell what proportions the Indian revolt might have 
assumed. England was naturally grateful ; but could only show her grati- 
tude to his children — almost before the news of his exploits reached home, 
Havelock was dead. At all events, she could pen a tribute : " So long as 
the memory of great deeds, and high courage, and spotless self-devotion is 
cherished among his countrymen, so long will Havelock's lonely grave 
beneath the scorching Eastern sky, hard by the vast city, the scene alike of 
his toil, his triumph and his death, be regarded as one of the most holy of 
the countless spots where Britain's patriot soldiers lie." 
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A Romance at tie Antipodes. By Mrs. R. Dun Douglass. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by Judd. Price, $1.00. 

I was going to say, " Biographies grow wearisome, let us turn to novels ;" 
but no biography could possibly be so wearisome as this so-called romance. 
Exactly why it is called a romance is a mystery ; indeed nothing could bet- 
ter describe it than a couplet of Halleck (slightly altered) which heads one 
of the chapters : 

This is a book of fact, not fable, 

Of Knights, but not of the Round Table. 

And it might be added that said knights are wholly without individuality, 
interest, connection (Round Table being understood to mean plot) or any 
other of the qualities usually considered essential attributes of the knightly 
character. 

J^or a Mess of Pottage. By Sidney Lyon. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Company. For sale by Judd. Price $1.25. 

Nothing, I imagine, is more difficult than the successful conception of a 
plot — I mean the discovery of a central idea that shall contain in itself the 
elements of a dramatic climax, that shall furnish opportunity for the exhi- 
bition and development of character, and that shall also form a nucleus, 
round which the author's own thoughts, fancies, and emotions naturally 
£^ather and group themselves. So often a plot, excellent in one particular, 
flattens out and fails for lack of the others ! I think anyone would find 
For a Mess of Pottage interesting reading; the mystery of Gerard's identity 
(reminding one a trifle of Vautrin in Pire Goriot) the well-given impression 
of Helen's beauty, the continual, if somewhat strained, vivacity of Sheba, 
supported by a liberal scattering of incidents, sufficiently stimulate one's 
curiosity to insure at least three-quarters of the book against neglect. But 
^vhen the end is reached and the motive of the whole is discovered, how 
utterly weak we find it ! All the other characters have left and faded out of 
sight, and the not very attractive and wholly unnatural Sheba strikes the 
grand climax in marrying a fat widower to escape her father's anger ; while 
the horrified author (though all readers have gone to sleep by this time) 
extending scandalized palms exclaims, " All for a mess of pottage !" 

Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known, By Andrew Preston Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For 
sale by Judd. Price $1.25. 

But we are back to biography again. The subject in hand is a neat, 

pleasantly written volume, commemorating some twenty gentlemen of 

Dr. Peabod3;r's acquaintance. It has all the attraction that naturally belongs 

to light sketches of a strongly personal character, and is one of those books 

that had better be read in the original than in the reviewer's imperfect, 

diluted, and strictly expurgated translation. 

Midnight Talks at the Club, Reported by Amos K. Fiske. New York : 
Fords, Howard and Hulbert. For sale by Judd. Price |i.oo. 

Another volume of essays (reprinted from the New York Times) and quite 

different in character from the preceding. A knot of respectable club men, 

gathered around a table in an inner room, spend their Saturday nights in the 
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discussion of somewhat serious subjects : temperance, Sunday observance, 
political immorality, etc. The Judge, a gentleman of the moderate school 
now prevalent with the best class of critics, rather rules the day, and tries to 
instil in the minds of the rest a tolerant morality, and a religion based 
rather on charitable benevolence than theological correctness. Such essays 
are especially valuable, exercising, as they do, with their charm of dialogue 
and innate interest, a wider influence than any elaborate and close-reasoned 
thesis on the same subjects could possibly exercise. 

• Tht Economic Basis of ProUction, By Simon H. Patton, Ph.D. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott Company. For sale by Judd. Price $i.oo. 

The system of protection has been so long considered by students as 
resting merely on a sentimental rather than economic basis, that even the 
title of this little volume in itself is sufficient to recommend its careful 
perusal. It treats of economic theories from a purely American standpoint, 
and its purpose is to prove that, ecomically considered, the prosperity and 
highest development of American resources demand a continuance of the 
present system of protection. The commentaries on the English theories 
advanced by Mills, t^icardo, and Cairnes are particularly interesting and 
valuable. The most noteworthy chapters are those on monopolies and 
foreign commerce. In the first he holds that monopolies are fostered 
by free trade rather than protection ; the second shows wherein com- 
merce may injure as well as benefit a nation. After studying stereotyped 
English free trade theories, it is refreshing to review them in the prac- 
tical application along the lines of modern experience and common-sense 
suggested by this little volume. Permanent national prosperity demands 
an active and dynamic rather than a passive policy. This can only be 
attained by creating a diversity of employments and stimulating home 
industry and home markets. We warmly recommend Prof. Patton*s treatise 
to all students of political economy and heartily welcome his efiforts to 
establish protection on a sound economic basis. R. B. s. 

Messalina : A Tragedy in Five Acts, By Algernon Sidney Logan. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. For sale by Judd. Price $i.oo. 

We closed the Notices of last month with a volume of poems ; this month 

we end with a tragedy — a fair proof that Americans have not wholly given 

up publishing poetry. The scene is in Rome under Claudius ; the theme 

an unsuccessful plot of Silius to get control of the Empire. The play 

certainly possesses considerable vigor of style and dramatic force. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Lippincotfs Fourth Reader, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Judd. Price 80 cents. 

How to Remember History, By Virginia Conser Scha£fer. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Judd. Price $i.oa 

Chambers' Encyclopadia, Volume V. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Judd. Price $3.00. 

Black Beauty, His Grooms and Companions, By A. Sewell. Boston : Pub- 
lished by American Humane Education Society. George T. Angell, 
President. 

Recollections of General Grant, By George W. Childs. Philadelphia : Col- 
lin's Printing House. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The great wheel has rolled around again, and we find ourselves once more 
in the midst of examinations. For some of us they are the last, and they 
bring regrets ; for others, they are but the unpleasant purgatory through 
D^hich we must pass before we can reach the long summer vacation of rest. 
Personally we are of the latter category, and although we sympathize with, 
and think we can appreciate, the feelings of those who are about to start out 
in the real battle of life, we give them a thought merely, and selfishly turn 
to our own fortunes, forgetting that a year from now we shall be facing the 
same cold, cold facts that they are about to encounter to-day. But it is the 
same way every year. We all of us have our turn, and most of us are in a 
hurry for it to come. It will come soon enough too. And, then, when we 
sit in Alumni for the last time, gazing absent-mindedly around the hall — 
between inspirations — and looking for the last time on our good old Eli as 
he stands there in his painted and gilt-framed composure, we shall look 
b^ck over the four short years we have just passed, we shall remember a 
thousand little incidents that went for nothing at the time, and we shall find, 
truly, that 

" The saddest thing we have to tell 
Is when we bid old Yale farewell." 

But we are anticipating. Our turn has not come yet. We are still in the 
meshes of the examinations ; and conditions are probably our greatest 
present bugbear. 

Yet in spite of all our anxiety as to what the end will bring us in " hours," 
'we find examination week one of the pleasantest of the year. It is a week 
of long and balmy summer days, — busy days, most of them, but the evenings 
come and with them that jolly concourse at the fence, the occasional singing 
of the glee club, and then the fence orations. Afterward follows commence- 
ment week with its gayeties, its reunions and its class suppers and banquets. 

Banquets have come to be events of considerable importance here at 
Yale, within the last few years. The formation of so many new school, 
State, and city clubs, has kept us dining most of the time. And the im- 
portant feature of each banquet you will usually find to be the toast list. 
It is a question in my mind, however, whether the toast list is one of the 
features of the dinner, or whether the dinner is a minor connection of the 
speech-making. I suppose it depends largely upon the occasion, — but it 
is certainly a fact that the mental feast we obtain is usually far superior to 
the culinary outlay. It is interesting to look through a collection of menus 
and notice the subjects which the orators are invited to discourse upon. 
They are varied in the extreme, but there are always two which may be 
found on every list, and those are "Athletics " and " The Ladies." Even 
at our stag dinners we think of the absent fair ones, and the court invaria- 
bly appoints an able defender of their rights. As for Athletics, — well there 
is always plenty to say on that score, and some one once told me that 
" athletics was the only subject that a Yale man could talk about, anyway." 
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But I have wandered from the main thread of my argument. I was about 
to say that, since the number of dinners has become so large and the 
speeches so numerous, our orators have for the most part deserted the 
debating societies and have turned themselves into after-dinner speakers. 
They have given up the encyclopedia for the joke book, and instead of 
harangues on political subjects they treat us to laboriously prepared " im- 
promptu" speeches, which, however, usually have a smack of true wit. 
This is what you might call the evolution of the orator. He is keeping up 
w|th the age ; and as long as the times do not call for Philippics he leaves 
that branch of his art and offers us post-prandial witticisms. I must say 
that I think they are much more appreciated, too, by those who listen. 

It is veiy much the same with our college literature. Here also has there 
been an evolution! If you will glance through the leaves of undergraduate 
publications of twenty-five years ago, you will notice few light sketches, 
but volume upon volume of heavy essays and abstract discussions. Now, 
the college man devotes himself to a different line of thought. He has, for 
the most part, given up the delving into the past, for a discussion of the 
present. Everyday life has become a more pleasing material to work in 
than ancient history. The best pieces in our exchanges are those which 
have a bit of local coloring. And if it were in my sphere to advise college 
writers, I should say, " Put in all the local coloring you can !" 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that the possibilities of the Table are too 
limited to quote some of the dainty bits of prose that the exchanges bring 
us. But, even if we cannot do that, we can congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that college writing has takea this direction, and we may exemplify it 
by the best verse of the month. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYES. 

Tis said that in the face 

Alone is seen the trace 
Of all the inner workings of the heart ; 

And in the eyes we find 

No answer to the mind. 
The least of all its secrets to impart. 

But ah ! I know there lies 

Within those silent eyes 
A glance which can the deepest thoughts express. 

And oft a look can tell 

The secrets I know well, 
But which the trembling lips dare not confess. 

The lips may wayward be 

And keep the truth from me. 
Dissembling half in modesty, or fear; 

But I can trust the eyes. 

Although the voice denies 
The word my heart is longing most to hear. 

— Brunomiatt, 
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JUNE. 

Here waits the world in silence sweet, 

In fields of green and sunshine still, 
For June who comes with tripping feet 

To set its springtide soul a-thrill. 

June is a maiden pure and true, 
Whose heart with kindliness overflows ; 

* Her tender eyes are heaven's deep blue ; 

Her cheeks are red, red Jacqueminots. 

— Brown Magazine, 

THE TROPIC STORM. 

The morning sea, fair as Ipve's face is, 
A burning calm o'er all the place is. 

Amid the palm trees stirs no breath. 
Under tall flowers sleep snakes, all yellow, 
Each scarlet bird droops by its fellow 

No sound, no motion, — dumb as death. 

Out from a silence, mute as this is, 
The whirlwind, wild, exultant hisses, 

Of death and ruin, feeds its fill. 
The wind-scourged sea is sobbing, groaning. 
And on the land, maimed beasts lie moaning. 

Then this, too, dies, — and all is still. 

— Tnnity TabUt. 

A SUMMER SHADOW. 

Only a narrow footpath, threading its winding way 
Within the old oak forest, among the trees so gray ; 

• Far from the noise of the village, away from the busy street. 
Where twilight shadows linger, — a calm and cool retreat. 

Only a trail in the woodland, and many such there be. 
But somehow this one differs from all the rest to me, 
Why do I love to linger, and muse when the sunsets fade, 
And stroll in this old footpath in the quiet evening shade ? 

Oh ! would you know the reason this way is so dear to me, 
And why I have learned to cherish each fern, and bush, and tree? 
Because in the early Summer I did not walk alone. 
And here I won the maiden whose heart is all mine own. 

Lonely and sad I wander to think she is far away, 

I miss her, oh ! so deeply, through many a Summer day ; 

But since she knows I love her, I'll try to patient be. 

Till in the Autumn twilight she may walk once more with me. 

— Brunonian, 

54 
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POETRY A LA MODE. 

In a poet's hand a flower lay, 

It was a violet so blue. 
It chanced a Lady passed that way 
To clasp her hands and gently say, — 

'* How lovely is its hue." 

The poet smiled and went his way. 

He met my Lady's maid 
And showed her where the violets lay, — 
That she might pluck, at break of day, — 

And wear them as he bade. 

My Lady's maid was up betimes, 

The violets in her hair ; 
And while she read my Lady rhymes. 
My Lady saw them forty times, — 

Yet knew not they were there. — Harvard Advocate. 

love's prescription. 

She was merry little witch. 

Of family most patrician. 
The belle of all the watering-place, 

I was a young physician. 

Twas chance that brought me to her side 

That day ! — I'll ne'er forget it. 
A slip, a tiny ankle sprained. 

And I called in to $et it. 

I very soon forgot to wear 

My doctor's mien imperious. 
I called upon her thrice a day. 

(For sprains are o/ien serious). 

Her merry eyes had made a wound 

In my poor heart to rankle, 
And so I still kept up my calls — 

To ask about the ankle. 

She owned one day she felt so strange. 

Could I prescribe a tonic? 
She did not sleep, was oft depressed. 

Oh, was it something chronic ? 

She wasn't like herself at all, 

What made her feel so altered ? 
— '* Perhaps a doctor's constant care ?" — 

But here I blushed and faltered. 

Then growing bolder : " Love," I cried. 

"Can cure all youth's disorders." 
She shyly said : " I put myself 

Beneath my doctor's orders." — Vassar Miscei/any, 
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